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ON THE SOURCES OF IMPERFECTION IN MODERN GOTHIC. 


Ir was no inconsiderable argument in favour of that opinion which 
supposed some peculiar elements of beauty in the Greek orders, that 
alter their disuse for centuries they were revived in all the civilized 
nations of the earth, and recognized as the only standard of elegance. 
Perhaps, however, this imaginary pre-eminence had little to do with 
the great architectural revolution. In Italy, where it began, gothie 
had never acquired the consistency of a classical style ; and through- 
out’ Kurope, where it spread, there existed no sufficient remains by 
which the ancient method of building could be generally estimated. 
It was the revival of classical literature, and the decline of pointed 
architecture, in the same age, which brought the one to bear upon the 
other, and finally substituted a modification of the Roman imitative 
for the original medieval style. 

Gothic, as resumed in the eighteenth century, appeared under less 
flattering auspices, so that this supposition of innate beauty in its forms 
and proportions may be made still more plausibly in its behalf. 
When Archbishop Juxon built the great hall at Lambeth, now appro- 
priated to the library, one of the last buildings erected in which gothie 
prevail over classic principles, his wish for something like uniformity 


with the existing edifices was looked upon as a strange obliquity of 


taste. The architects eage rly fostered such notions; Sir C. Wren 
actually charged his illustrious predecessors with detective knowledge 
of their principle of pressure and counterpressure. Ciothic was a 


synonyme for barbarous. Grave proposals were issued in the reign of 


Anne for transforming all the cathedrals into classical buildings by 
obliterating the points of their arches, and rounding their columns. 
This profan: ition, however, was not e Moe ted; and when the intoxica- 
tion of self: -complacency had a little subside d, the merits of long-drawu 
aisles and fretted vaults were once more fe It and acknow ledged. A 
savage gazes listlessly over the falls of Niagara; change d into a civi- 
lized man, they fill his mind with awe and admiration. 

But whether the Roman and pointed styles were resumed from dif- 
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ferent causes, or the same—a recognition of forgotten beauties, with 
every prejudice for them in one case, and against them in the other, 
the process was alike in both. Roman was revived by introducing 
its details into works designed on gothic principles ; but as models 
were more or less inaccessible or defective, these were Sn pag 
depraved or misapplied. Gradually improvements obtained ; ¢ 
gothic had grown up by rejecting the uncongenial features of Roman, 
so Roman regained ascendance y by rejecting those of gothic; and 
noble and consistent buildings arose, which even the world’s empress 
might have acknowledged. 

Kieclesiastical architecture in this country must be regarded as 
again ina transition state. It has passed through its first stage of 
barbarism (during which Walpole exultingly discovered “ true gothic” 
windows in Lady Huntingdon’s ¢ hapel at Bath). Pointed arches are 
not the only nor the chief characteristics of our best modern churches, 
yet it might be difficult to point out one where no incongruous allu- 
sion to the antique disturbs the harmony of its parts or the effect of 
its proportions, no mixture of styles makes its assumed date uncertain, 
and no penurious economy gives evidence that it has not stood nor 1 
meant to stand the winters of many ages. 

A great advance has been made within the few last years towards 
that perfection which genius will never acknowledge to be unattain- 
able. ‘The leading pointed styles have been well discriminated, and 
the first book a student consults will now inform him that gothic of 
three distinet classes is found in every country where it became a 
national architecture, exhibiting its rise, perfection, and decline, de- 
veloping various excellences at various times and places, arriving by 
different steps at the same conclusions, and abandoning them for 
others strikingly inferior. He would observe, for instance, how in 
this country the cylindrical Norman pier became elongated and en- 
compassed by slender shafts, apparently girt round it at their summits, 
and then separating in flexible groins of altered form along the root ; 
the foliage of the capitals erect and falling over like ostrich feathers ; 
the slender lancet windows, the toothed ornament and round and 
hollow mouldings within, all seeming as if stalagmite had changed a 
church of ozier work to stone,—or, aceording to Warburton’s con- 
jecture, some converted Druid had made a forest avenue the type 
of his Christian temple. 

In the seeond style, the most prominent distinction is the apparent 
absence of walls, the *y being almost wholly oceupied by windows filled 
with tracery and mullions. Hence the lying buttress, not uncommon 
in the former period, becomes an essential feature of this. A more 
artificially managed pier, with crumpled foliage (if any) in the capital, 
arches of wider span, pinnacles not crowned as before with turgid 
buds, but finials of open leaves, the roll mouldings and ball tlower 
combine to complete that analogy which was before suggested; the 
stony vegetation has reached maturity, and what remains for it but to 
perish ? 


Such was its destiny. By rejeeting herizontal lines, and depending 
on the position, not the tenacity, of their materials, the gothic masons 
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achieved those wonders which have never been surpasse <d; by return- 

ing to them, the secret which ennobled the mysteries of ae emasonry 
was lost;* the columns, like trees etfete with vge, mingled their 
branches at greater angles, or suffered them to descend at intervals in 
unmeaning pendants. Now it is to be suppose dd that a philosophic al 
student would apply for the formation of his taste to the two first, and 
would sparingly avail himself even of excellences in the last of these 
styles. Practical men, however, have chietly devoted their attention 
to the third, and it is much to be regretted that many circumstances 
combine to render this habit inveterate. ‘The auc ” al sight of a build- 
ing impresses more than any representations of it, however accurate. 
There is always a strong prejudice in formes familiar forms, and 
when these are of the highest order it is almost impossible but that, 
sooner or later, national taste will take a right direction. In the same 
way, When these are marked with traces of decline from a higher 
standard, their influence is not e: asily to be resisted. 

In this respect English architects are unfavourably situated. As 
far as any conclusions can be drawn amid the confusion created by 
transition and imitation specimens, the range of perfect gothic in 
Kngland can scarcely have exceeded fifty years.¢ Karly English 
prevailed after 1300, and a well defined form of decline about 1360, so 
that comparatively few churches convey an adequate idea of its effects. 
A large majority in most districts are in the late empannelled perpendi- 
cular manner, and few there are which do not exhibit it in some re- 
pairs. ‘Thus forced upon the eye at every turn, it associates itself 
with every recollection ; no wonder that it should intrude into eve ry 
design, 

And not only the most numerous but the most beautiful specimens 
of English gothic were formed by its expiring energies.  Mxclusive of 
the cathedrals, which must generally be regarded each as rather a 
congeries than an individual, and all other ehurches where the original 
plan has been altered and modified by succeeding artificers, there re- 
mains nothing to compare with King’s College chapel at Cambridge, 
St. George’s at Windsor, and perhaps the abbey at Bath. All lie 
under the same disadvant iges. They do not shew in the most effee- 
tive way the powers of that class of art to which the *y belong.+ 

It is often re plied to such observations as these, that the ‘y are built 


* The very interesting passage on this subject in Hope’s Essay, p. 239, is treated 
hy Professor Whewell, in his Notes or German Churches, as rather a flight of ima- 
gination than a statement of facts. It would be satisfactory to know from such a 
lich authority to what extent the censure was intended to reach, since*he would 
certainly allow that there was some truth in it. 

+ Righty years, according to Rickman, 1508—1388, But the observations of 
Mr. Willis, in his Architecture of the Middle Ages, pp. 9, 10, will, as be expresses 


it, ‘* throw considerable ambiguity over the system of dating buildings from their 
style sg alone ” 

t Allthese churches are square at the east end, a circumstance which diminishes 
their apparent le ngth. All want spire s, and St. George's chapel espec lally. The 
pinnacles on Bath abbey are recent, and not very good additions ; the return to ho- 
rizontal forms by opening apertures between the square dripstone and bead of the 

great window, very remarkable. The pendants and basket-work introduced where 
the wal ought to come to an angle at Windsor, do much towards 8} oiling that very 
heautiful interior. 
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ona sort of professional pedantry, “the cant of criticism ;” and few 
who say so would understand the rejoinder. That which all acknow- 
ledge to be beautiful as a whole, is not therefore necessarily a good 
authority in all its parts, nor a model for general imitation. Yet 
many who would not study Latinity from the grammarians of the fall- 
ing empire, nor compare the prettinesses of the psendo-Anacreon with 
the glory of Adschylus, might think it matter of opinion, whether Ro- 
man or Venetian painters founded the higher school, or the second or 
third period of gothic excelled. No one should be deterred by such 
censures from endeavouring to think and feel with the great masters. 
He will probably admit, notwithstanding the depreciating way in 
which English gothic has been spoken of, that in no country were the 
forms of its decline more consistent and elegant. The constant repe- 
tition of narrow pannels, and their employment as tracery in the win- 
dows, are very neat and pleasing ; the mode of spreading them in fans 
over the roof shews invention of a higher order. The whole style 
had none of that affeeted intricacy and luxuriance which marked the 
old age of French and German architecture, having received from the 
hand of Willam of Wykeham an impression which, if it could not 
save the art he loved from dying, certainly smoothed its downward 
passage. He will neverthe less look with suspicion on all the works 
of his imitators ; for, although men educated in the principles of per- 
fect gothic might deviate conside ral ly from those principles without 
any material sacrifice of beauty, their scholars would regard every 
canon with less reverence which had been violated in an admired 
work of their masters; hence it became probable that their designs 
would be still more erroneous, until a theory wrought out by so many 
minds in various ages, each solving some diffic ulty, or developing 
some harmonious combination, would be lost. as gradually as it was 
found. Here, then, another impediment. is thrown in the student's 
path. In the finest examples of an art so slowly matured, and so soon 
deteriorated, it is necessary to inquire after the propriety as well as the 
authority of every detail and proportion. Square windows and ogee 
doorways, for instance, are found in buildings of the best age; yet, 
whether they are blemishes or beauties can be scarce ‘ly doubted, when 
the architect has evidently assumed as his prince iple that a lintel is 
not, and an arch is, to resist pressure. 
north. 
snow ; 


Gothic was a production of the 
Its roofs and pinnacles are formed to afford no lodgments for 
its deeply recessed doorways, splayed outwards, and so pro- 
portioned to the surface they perforate, yet contracted within so as to 
exclude the cold air; its unreluectant sacrifice of the exterior to the 
Interior, Wherever one must suffer, all point to the same circumstances 
by guarding against the same inconveniences. Unlike the temples of 
—— yn a cathedral is supposed to shelter those who are to 
be affected by i The maze of pillars and comparatively low eleva- 
tion of the ie Ae ‘sand chapels give the ground plan an apparent bound- 


lessness: the height of the nave brought to a vanis shing point over 


head is thus wonderfully exaggerated,* and the similarity of each 


* The nave of Ulm cathedral is equalled in height by that of the Duomo at Fi 
‘ 


rence 4 \\ I; lis, |’ 1 ’ j A this seems ite liicre lible to any one wl 2 has seen hoth. 
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compartment of the roof makes the series seem infinite. especially 
whe n terminated as at Exeter, and in the great continental churches, 
by a polygonal apse.* Combinations so skilful, an and sur- 
prising, prompted the inquiry of Professor Green, 


“Say, what is the idea which is at work in your mind when contemplating the 
heantitul products of Christian architecture?) What is the thought which you are 
trving to bring into distinet consciousness as the exponent of the artist’s aim, whilst 
you look into the far distance of the ever-receding aisles, or turn your eye upwards 
to the exceeding loftiness, and ende: avour to bring before your mind as a whole that 
which seems ever to escape you In the multitudinous parts!) [tis surely the sym- 
bol of the universe,—of that whole which exists in the idea as an infinite of parts,— 
of that idea which language only permits us to express by a contradiction as of a 
sphere whose centre is every where, whose circumference nowhere; it is the archi- 
tectural word for the omnipresence of God."'f 


May the new cathedral at Calcutta suggest such reflections, and 
better still, to sous sical Brahmins! The style, however, has not 
hitherto prospered in any warm climate.} — Its laws have as yet been 
but partially recovered, and men rarely express with force anything 
they understand impertectly. 

A more enlarged view of this subject than has yet been taken by 
any architect whose works have gained notoriety seems wanting. 
The Continent furnishes e xamples of many excellences which Kngland 
cannot boast, or only in inconsiderable specimens; surely it suits the 
genius of freemasonry to adopt them. On the other hi ind, Kngland has 
been pitied for her want of peculiarities in French and German work, 
which searcely deserve imitation. Beauties misplaced lose their claim 
upon that title; that which expresses no purpose can never be the 
result of eclectic thought ; and thousands who have guessed with much 
self. complac ency how the inverted cones were suspended from the 
roof of Henry VIL.’s chapel, have turned to the nave of Westminster 
Abbey and felt nothing but thei ‘ir own littleness. 

The different treatment of steeples in various countries will perhaps 
illustrate this opinion. In Germany, the father-land of that noble 
progeny, they were changed from mere cubes into towers with gables 
and a spire, by slanting sections at each angle; some of these were 
sufficiently ugly, worse than the pic turesque Lombard erections of the 
sane kind, whie h, afier being carried to a certain height square, were 
surmounte ‘d by a pinnacle standing upon, not forming the roof, no at- 
tempt being made to break the transition, nor assign a meaning to the 
phenomenon. Yet in them the germ of a new and beautiful design 
existed, which soon developed itself. The four angles of the spire 
were made eight, the lateral trusion it oceasioned was balanced by 
buttresses, extending diagonally or in pairs from the base to the broach, 





* The effect of the apse cannot be imagined, however, from any English churches. 
Amiens and Beauvais present a feature entirely new to a traveller from this country, 
and grand beyond dese ription, notwithstan ding the well-directed effort at destroying 
the effect of the latter by tapestry of Raffuelle’s Cartoons. 


t Lectures delivered at the Roval Ac idemy. 


t In Spain, Portugal, Italv, and Sicily, the prramid: il form is almost universally 


preserved hy a mask, the real root being flat, or ne! arly EO, (See th e Illus trations to 
Moller’s Essays.) 
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and numberless artifices, which it might be tedious to describe, made 
it difficult to determine at what precise point the square became a 
polygon and the perpendicular inclined. Towers such as rise above 
Chartres,* Frieburg, and Vienna, have that in them which man was 
made to reverence at all times, but only enabled to invent under certain 
propitious influences. Yet, just when their forms and proportion had 
attained their utmost beauty, their decorations often became incon- 
sistent. Perforated with lace-like tracery to their summits, they lost 
the obvious qualities of a roof, and no ornamental work can atone b 
any charm of execution for destroying the utility of that which it 
adorns. 

For some time England appeared to be taking the right course. 
Many country churches exhibit octagonal spires admirably managed 
at the junction ; but a tendency to imitate Lombard specimens soon 
became apparent, and although here and there compositions of great 
beauty may be found, and of the best period, such as St. Mary’s at 
Oxford, in a large majority of instances the tower appears to have been 
considered as complete without a tapering termination. Salisbury, 
the finest spire in England, considering that it is in a different style 
from the cathedral which it graces, is wonderfully well contrived ; and 
there is something in the west front of Wells which seems to imply 
that its designer had conceived a thought far beyond what his suc- 
cessors embodied ; but Norwich, although built in the middle of the 
fourteenth century, shews an utter ignorance of those arts by which 
the great masters avoided abruptness of combination ; and Moller 
quotes York Minster as evidence that this most characteristic pecu- 
liarity of complete gothic never marked the English architecture. 

Here then is one case (and the marigold window is another) in 
which our churches have always wanted a beauty of no difficult at- 
tainment, yet such is the force of habit that none introduce it, the 
very spires at Palermo displaying more genuine principle than those 
of England at present, yet one in which it is not safe to copy thought- 
lessly from the grandest models, nor to suppose that their authority 
guarantees the propriety of every detail. 

One more impediment in the way of reviving gothic I would wish 
to state, with much deference ; it has not yet become a general study 
of the clergy. Few of that body can either produce or appreciate an 
architectural design ; but the great works of elder times were thought 
out by ecclesiastics, who found the true source of the sublime in So- 
lomon’s meditation—“ Will God indeed dwell on the earth? Behold, 
the heaven and heaven of heavens cannot contain thee; how much 
less this house that I have builded?’ Hence gothic of the first and 
second ages is everywhere impressive, for however misguided was 
monastic piety, it built as an act of worship ; and no wonder that the 
result of such labour, arrayed sometimes in all the exuberance of 
wealth, at others not ashamed of honest poverty, now dwelling unob- 





— 


* Wood's, “ Letters of an Architect,” vol. i. p- 47, pronounces this cathedral the 


most interesting in France, and draws a comparison between its southern spire and 
that of Norwich well deserving of attention. 
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trusively with cottagers in a valley, now seeming to penetrate the 
heavens, should symbolize that faith which was given to cheer man 
in his depression and abase him in his pride. 

This opinion is somewhat corroborated by the fact that the two 
finest churches of modern Europe were designed by men under the 
decided influence of religious feeling, who both sought and recognized 
a divine blessing on their labours. When Michel-Angiolo entered on 
the inyidious task of rejecting San Gallo’s plans for St. Peter's at 
Rome, “the principle of promoting the glory of God induced him to 
undertake the work.” He refused all remuneration beyond the pope's 
blessing; and, when harassed by ignorant opposition, exclaimed, “ If 
these vexations promote not my spiritual welfare, I lose my time and 
labour.”’** Wren, succumbing at last to those adverse influences 
which had followed him through his superintendence of St. Paul’s, 
writes, “ However, it has pleased God so to bless my sincere endea- 
vours as that I have brought the building to a conclusion ;” after 
which, exiled from court, and stripped of his employments, “ he divided 
his time between the study of the scriptures, which were his guide and 
delight, and the revision of his philosophical works.”’+ 

One result of such sentiments as these was the obvious reluctance 
with which the old ecclesiastical architects admitted anything mean 
and worthless into their humblest oratories. No men were better 
qualified to perceive than they that moderately-sized parochial 
churches could not be copied from cathedrals; that stone ceilings 
could not be raised above every altar; and they were often forced to 
abandon the rigour of their favourite principles from want of funds 
and insufficient materials. In most instances, therefore, all that could 
not be well done was omitted. The roofs they could not vault, they 
left open to the well-framed timbers, and often made the wood-work 
itself ornamental. ‘The mouldings that could not be truly cut were 
dispensed with as far as possible ; but when introduced, often equal 
in accuracy those of cathedrals; workmen, money, and material, 
might all be wanting, but the monk carried with him that which no- 
thing could take away, a sense of the sanctity of his occupation. 

How different would be the aspect of modern temples if the modern 
clergy were thus qualified to build them! If they made permanence 
and good proportion their aim in every new erection, and left to the 
improving taste of coming years every ornament that the plaisterer is 
now called in to execute. It becomes every day a more important 
object that the churches should require as little repair as possible ; in 
other words, that they should not be formed of perishable materials ; 
yet they might be made with considerable capacity for receiving 
ornament. If the block projects, some tasteful hand will be found in 
time, without interrupting the service for a day, to carve it into @ cor- 
bel; if the west window is beautifully designed, some one may be 


ee 











* Mill’s Travels of Ducas, vol. i. p. 124. : 
t Life, p. 26. For the meditations of Michel-Angiolo’s latter days, see a sonnet 
of his in the poetical pages of this Number of the British Magazine. 
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tempted to enrich it with painted glass. If churches were built in a 
superior manner, consecrated and used, as of old, while yet unfinished, 
very fortunate results might ensue. 

But apart from its effects upon sacred edifices not yet called into 
being, there are many reasons for pressing upon the clergy this most 
interesting study—a study so well suited to answer all the purposes 
of relaxation, to open up new avenues of thought, and contribute in- 
directly to that great object which should be ever nearest the heart of 
a good man. ‘The duties of a country cure would often allow 
its minister, cut off by his position from congenial society, to make the 
past predominate over the present while recovering some antiquities 
of his village fane, removing the crust of septennial whitewashings 
from moulding and tablet, or deciphering the names of his predecessors 
whom the ear heard and blessed in other ages. The results of a 
small outlay on a neglected village church are past belief, when con- 
ducted by a poor but well-informed incumbent. Local artificers, 
employed when there is a scarcity of work, are competent for almost 
anything, under good direction. Perhaps in time they might them- 
selves take an interest in such engagements, and offer, in a season of 
plenty, the labour they sold in dearth. 

At all events, some check would be given to the mischief still ex- 
tensively perpetrated on almost the only religious records of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries which can be regarded with satisfac- 
tion. The fragments of coloured glass from which all appearance of 
design may have perished, would not be left for any glazier to purloin 
on inserting and charging for his own, but, collected in the central 
east window, would be safe from future depredation. The front of 
no piscina would be chiselled off to admit the back of a pew against 
the wall. We should not be told of a skreen or pulpit, that it was 
brought from such and such a church when it underwent repair ; and 
Sunday-school children would not be seated where the breast and 
face of a bishop's effigy would form their footstool.* The fanaticism 
which regards man as capable of being a purely spiritual creature in 
his worship, and deprecates any appeal to his senses, will not probably 
again assume the shape it wore during the rebellion. Soldiers will 
not think it an evidence of their piety to hunt cats with beagles in the 
aisles of Norwich, nor to hold drinking bouts on the altar of Glou- 
cester. Preachers will not pique themselves on ascending the loftiest 
ladder, “ with a whole pike rattling down Becket’s glassy bones from 
the great idolatrous window, when others would not venture so high,” 
like Culmer at Canterbury ; but the neglect, and style of repair, en- 
gendered by this very spirit, may as effectually, though more slowly, 
obliterate what the republicans have spared, and it is not easy to 
imagine how mankind should be better for the loss. 


* Ali which is attested by an eye-witness, 
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ON CHURCH VESTMENTS, 


Ir has always been known to those who take an interest in the sub- 
ject that there were articles of clerical dress which had fallen into 
desuetude since the Reformation, not so much through any law of the 
church as by mere force of public opinion in prejudiced times. What 
they were has not been so generally understood; but on searching 
carefully into the requirements of the church as to the attire of the 
clergy in their public ministrations, we find several articles of dress 
mentioned which are not now in use—vyiz., the cope, vestment, alb, 
tunicle, and tippet. 

All of these, indeed, with the exception of the last, were abolished 
by the Second Book of King Edward VI., published in the fifth year 
of his reign. But on the accession of Queen Elizabeth, many steps 
taken in the former reign were retraced, and amongst them the old 
rubrics of the First Book of Edward were restored to their authority 
by the rubric which now stands in our prayer books before the begin- 
ning of Morning Prayer. Tor the act of parliament there referred to 
was expressly passed to sanction and enforce the First Book of 
Edward VI. By the repeated sanction given to our present rubric, 
and that by the whole authority of both church and state, it has con- 
tinued in force ever since ; and by that rubric, and the canons of 1603, 
we are now governed, or are supposed to be governed, in matters of 
that description. Practically, however, they have been long obsolete. 

The prejudice, however, which made them so, appears now to have 
died away, even amongst dissenters, many of whom may be found 
emulating those vestments of the clergy which their forefathers 
scorned and rejected. Amongst churchmen, likewise, a regret is not 
. unfrequently expressed that so much of the external honour of God's 
worship should have been abolished during the course of the Refor- 
mation ; and hence many of the clergy have been led to inquire whe- 
ther so much, at least, as the rules of our church undoubtedly require, 
might not be restored. With the view of furnishing accurate infor- 
mation to those who may not have opportunity to search for them- 
selves, the following explanations have been thrown together :— 

The cope seems to have been sufficiently examined and understood 
by those who feel interested in the subject. It is a sort of cloak, not 
gathered into a collar, but cut so as, when spread out on the ground, 
to form one flat even piece. In this state it would not be of greater 
extent than three-fourths of a semicircle, and frequently not so much ; 
but it was somewhat cut away in the centre of the circle, so as to fit 
on the back of the neck. When put on, it was open in front, not 
coming close together by an interval of six or eight inches, and 
fastened across the chest by a broad strap. It had an ornamental 
border, reaching without break or change from the bottom in front up 
one edge, round behind the neck, and down the other edge; and the 
strap which fastened it was ornamented in the same or a more costly 
style. It was made of any material, from cloth of gold to fustian, and 
of any colour, from black to white; and it might be plain or orna- 
mented over its whole surface, according to the fancy of the maker. 
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In its most ancient form it no doubt had a cape, and in all probability 
a collar; but the latter has been sunk in the border, and the former 
was in course of time omitted, and its place supplied by a representa- 
tion of the border or edge of it on the cope itself. ‘These particulars 
may be seen by reference to the illuminated church books, commonly 
(but often erroneously) called missals, in the Bodleian Library in 
Oxford, and elsewhere, or discovered in the Inventories of Church 
Ornaments, Vessels, and Vestments, given in the last edition of Dug- 
dale’s Monasticon, but taken, if I recollect aright, from Strype, from 
Stevens's Appendix to the Earlier Editions of the Monasticon, and 
from existing registers. As examples of the colours and style of orna- 


ment, take the following extracts from Stevens's Account of the 
Abbots of Glastonbury :— 


Walter Tanton, the fifty-second abbot, gave to his convent “Ten embroidered 
copes; the first whereof, being the richest, contains the history of Christ’s Passion, 
the ground being gold, and of a jasper colour. . . . The third, called the velveth, of 
a scarlet colour, with images. ‘The fourth, of reddish satin, with a crucifix, and the 
histories of Catharine and Margaret. The fifth, of red satin, contain'ng the histories 
of St. Dunstan, St. David, and St. Aldelm, with scalops. The ninth, of reddish 
satin, with grifons. The tenth, of purple satin, with images.” 


So, again, in the Inventory of the Valuables of the Suppressed 
Abbey of Peterborough, we have— 


‘‘Copes: Imprimis, eighteen of red tissue . . . Item, six of red velvet. Item, 
three of red bawdkyn. Item, one of red damask. Item, six of blue tissue. Item, 
two of dun tissue .. . Item, thirteen of blue silk, called the Georges. tem, seven of 
blue bawdkyn, called the Hindes, Item, four of old black bawdkyn . . . Item, three 
of green silk. Item, four of red needlework... Item, thirteen of white silk.” 


This perhaps will be enough to say about copes. The next point is 
the vestment. That this is not merely another name for a cope, (as 
might be supposed by any one reading cursorily the rubric of the 
Communion Service of the First Book of Edward the Sixth,) is clearly 
shewn by Mr. Palmer, in his Origines Liturgica. He states that 
Alesse, who translated this book into Latin, invariably renders the 
term by the Latin word casu/a, which in English is variously written 
chasuble (from casubula), chasible, chesible or chysible. A confirma- 
tion of this view is found in the translations from the History of the 
Abbots of St. Alban’s, by Matthew Paris, (pp. 55, 102,) in the Ap- 
pendix to Dugdale above-mentioned, where casula is always rendered 
by chasuble or vestment. In further confirmation, we may observe 
that, in accounts of ecclesiastical habits given to churches or pos- 
sessed by them, handed down by contemporary writers, the restment 
is assigned the same place as the chasuble. For instance, if John 
Litlington, thirty-first abbot of Croyland, gave to his monastery 
(Stevens, vol. i. p. 374,) “ one whole red suit, all over interwoven with 
gold—viz., three copes, with a chasuble, and three tunicles of the same 
sort; or if Henry Eastry, thirty-fourth superior and twenty-fourth 
prior of Christ church in Canterbury, enriched his church with 
“copes, chasubles, tunicles, dalmaticks of several colours, albs, and 
valuable pontificial rings ;” or if, in the Inventory of Tewkesbury 
Abbey, we read of “one cope of silver tissue, with one chesible and 
one tunicle of the same, &c. ;” in strict correspondence with these 
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statements we discover, in the memorial presented to Queen Eliza- 
beth, to make her acquainted with the frauds practised by the agents 
of her father in the suppression of the monasteries, (preserved in the 
Harleian Miscellany, x. 240,) that some of these persons embezzled 
“copes, vestments, aulbes, tunicles ;”” or we find in the inventory of the 
valuables seized at St. Augustin’s, in Canterbury, (Stevens, i. 336,) 
“one white cope and vestment, deacon and sub-deacon. . . . two 
white copes and vestment, deacon and sub-deacon, &c. ;” where 
«deacon and sub-deacon” is merely an abbreviation for the habit ap- 
propriated to those orders, being in strictness the dalmatic and tunicle, 
but frequently two tunicles. But of these more hereafter. 

So far, then, it appears abundantly clear that vestment and chasuble 
were convertible terms. But there are many things in the inven- 
tories which do not tally with this idea, but require that the former 
word should have other meanings. But I think all the several senses 
arise out of one in which it is beyond question employed in the inventory 
of the effects of Windsor collegiate church in Dugdale. In this docu- 
ment, the most complete of the entries under the head of Vestimenta 
is as follows :— 


“ Item, unum vestimentum rubeum de velveto textum cum imaginibus poudratis 
cum perlis—viz., cum una casula, duabus tunicis, tribus albis, tribus amictibus, 
cum stolis et favonibus pertinentibus eidem, cum una bona capa ejusdem secte... 
cum altari de eadem secta, et ridello de sindone rubeo.” 

In English—“ Also one red vestment of velvet, woven with images 
powdered with pearls; that is to say, with one chasuble, two tunicks, 
three albs, three amices, with the stoles and maniples thereto belong- 
ing, with one good cope of the same suit... with an altar-cloth of 
the same suit, and a curtain of red Persian.”’ 

Here the word viz. after the description of the vestimentum shews 
that what follows is simply a description of it; that is, that it was a 
set of vestments and furniture for the service of one altar, consisting of a 
chasuble for the constant use of the priest, and a cope for high occa- 
sions, and of tunicles for the deacon and sub-deacon, with an alb and 
amice for each, stoles for the priest and deacon, and maniples (favones* 
or funones) for them and the sub-deacon ; together with a covering for 
the altar, and a confession curtain, 

This strictly agrees with the ancient ordinance of the church of 
England, set forth formerly by Robert Winchelsey, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, which appoints what portion of church furniture shall be 
provided by the parish. It is as follows, and may be found either in 


Lindwood or in Howel’s Synopsis Canonum, or, no doubt, in Gibson’s 
Codex :— 


‘Omnis ecclesia parochialis sequentem babeat supellectilem . . . . vestimentum 
principale, cum casula, dalmatica, tunica, et cum cappa in choro, cum omnibus suis 
appendiciis, frontale ad magnum altare, cum tribus juellis, tria superpellicea, unum 


* Ducange interprets favo or fano, sindon, mappa, ex Germanico Fahnen vel 
Fanen; and adds, “ Rabanus de Inst. Cleric. lib. i. c, 18. Mappula sive mantile 
sacerdotis indumentum est, quod vulgo Phanonem vocant, quod ob hoc eorum tune 
manibus tenetur, quando Missa officium agitur, ut paratos ad ministeriam mense 
Domini populus conspiciat.” 
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rochetum ....... honestum velum quadragesimale, vexilla pro Roguationi- 
bus,’ &c. 


i.e. “ Every parish church must have the following furniture. . . . A principal 
vestment, with chasuble, dalmatic, and tunic, and with cope in the choir, with all 
its appendages, an altar-cloth for the high altar, with three napkins, three surplices, 
one rochet.... . a@deceut quadragesimal curtain, banners for the Rogation pro- 
cessions,” Ac. 

The extract from the “ Windsor Inventory,” I say, corresponds 
with this regulation, and likewise explains it, shews that the con- 
junction with alver vestment is not intended to connect it with chasudble, 
but is an Anglicism, to explain what articles were essential to the 
vestment. And the epithet principal no doubt means that which was 
used at the principal altar, The adjective its added to appendages 
does not refer to cope, (for the cope had no appendages,) but to the 
vestment, and means stoles, maniples, and probably albs, ‘The qua- 
dragesimal curtain was that behind or within which all confessions but 
those of females were heard; and it was called quadragesimal—i. e., 
pt rlatuing to Lent, because confession was required from every pa- 
rishiover in the beginning of Lent—viz., on Shrove Tuesday. 

The term vestment, then, in its fullest sense, signified the whole set 
of dr sSCS and furniture for the S¢ reice of one altar. But it Was like- 
wise used in a sense neither so comprehensive as this, nor so cou- 
fined as that which it has in the reformed rubric ; for instance, in the 
inventory of the Abbey of Peterborough in Stevens, there are the 
different titles of altar cloths, albs, vestments, and copes ; and under 
the head of restmeats we have the following entries :— 


“One suit of crimson velvet upon velvet, with a cope and albe suitable to tho 
BAING, 

‘* One chesible, with an alb called the burgon. 

* One suit of blue damask, with a cope and thirteen albes to the same. 

* One suit of red tissue, with three tunicles. 

“ One vestment of black velvet, with one albe. 

‘ Three tunicles of black worsted, 

** One suit of coarse red, without a cope. 

* Three tumcles with Peter-keys. 

* One vestment called the Vines.” 


Here, from the notice of the cope, albs, and tunicles, in some in- 
stances, whether as present or as wanting, it would appear that one 
cope at least was expected to form part of the vestment, and a suit- 
able number of albs and tunicles; whilst from their omission in other 
cases we are led to conclude that they were not necessarily included 
in the term, which here seems to signify the whole attire of a priest, 
deacon, and subdeacon at the sacrament of the altar. It is, perhaps, 
more clear from the separate mention of a chasuble, that the word 
vestment is not used in this Lnventory to express that habit by itself: 
The cireumstance likewise that altar cloths were altogether under a 
separate title, and never mentioned under the title of vestments, shews 
that they were not included; whilst the mention of tunicles is pretty 
conclusive that the habits of the deacon and subdeacon were in- 
cluded, 

In the Inventory of York Minster, contained in an ancient register 
in the possession of the chapter, and extracted in the last edition of 
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Dugdale, there is not only a division similar to that of Peterborough, 
but the vestments are arranged according to their colours, and the 
— seems to be decidedly used in that sense in which I suppose it 
» be taken in the latter. ‘Thus, under the head of white vestments 

we have the following entries :-— 

‘‘Imprimis. Una secta, videlicet pro presbytero, diacono et subdiacono, de albo 
panno aurato, absque albis, stolis et le favons, 

“ Item. Una casula de albo baudkin, absque albis, 

‘‘ Item, Quatuor tunice pro tburibulariis et choristis,” 

i.e. ‘* First, one suit—namely, for the priest, deacon, and subdeacon, of white 
cloth of gold, without albs, stoles, and maniples. 

‘* Also, one chasuble of white baudkin, without albs. 

‘ Also, four tunicks for the acolytes and choristers.” 


And under the head of red reséments— 


. Item. Vestimentum integrum de panno auri, cum cruce panni aurati viridis et 
armis, 

i.e. ‘ Alsoa complete vestment of cloth of gold, with a cross of green cloth inter- 
woven with gold and arms,” 

Again, a narrower sense still seems to be necessary in some other 
accounts. Thus, i in the Annals of Glastonbury Abbe "vy, by John, one 
of the monks, in the Cotton Library, (A 5, fol. 98,) in Steve ns, we 
read that Geoflry Fromund, filty-first abbot, gave “ three suits, one 
called the ¢redles ; another yellow, not embroidered ; the third, white 
satin. Item. Six vestments, five of them embroidered, the sixth not ; 
the first called the chusingbury, with the stole and maniple of the 
same workmanship; the second with images, the ground whereof is 
gold, with a like stole and maniple ; the third of reddish satin, with 
parrots, the stole and maniple of the same sort; the fourth interwoven 
with gold, called the terribytz, with the stole and maniple of the same 
wor kmanship ; the fifth, called the velvet, of the same workmanship, 
as also the cope, without stole or maniple, and the amice of another 
sort; the sixth of white satin, with a stole and maniple of the same.” 

He ‘re the meaning of the term would appear to undergo a further 
restriction ; for there being only oxze stole and maniple “attached to 

each vesdneoed: and those articles not being restricted to the priest, but 
worn by the deacon, and the maniple by the subdeacon likewise, it is 
reasonable to conclude that the dresses presented were sets of eccle- 
siastical attire for the priest only, and that this is here the meaning of 
the term vestment. And that it does not mean simply the chawuble 
appears clear from the subsequent statement that the same abbot be- 
stowed separately “a very rich chasuble, and two good chasubles, 
with dalmaticks and tunicks suitable to them.” 

When the word had come to be used in the sense of a set of priestly 
habits, it was no violent change to restrict it technically to the cha- 
suble, which was the prince ipal, and in all ordinary cases the distinctive 
dress of the priest. I say in all ordinary cases ; for in the cathedral 
of Salisbury, and in those churches which followed its use, if not in 
others, it was the custom for deacons and subdeacons to put ov the 
chasub le upon certain occasions in the season of Advent. Otherwise 
it was confined to the priest, and was in fact the pee uliar vestment 
reserved for him = in ordination. And thus we have come by a 
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gradual and natural transition to the sense in which the word restment 
istaken in the First Book of Edward the Sixth, which was contirmed 
by act of parliament in the second year of his reign. 

L think | have now illustrated all the senses in which the word is 
used in Dugdale, Stevens, and the inventories. I will now endea- 
vour to deseribe the vestment or chasuble, called in Latin likewise 
planeta. It was a garment shorter than the cope, and differing from 
it chiefly in having no opening except at the neck. It was con- 
seque antly put on over the head. It had a standing collar, like that 
of a cassock or court coat, but standing further from the neck, and 
meeting in front; but the vestment was not gathered or plaited into 
it, but set in quite plain. It appears to have been at first a semi- 
cirele, or nearly so, sewn up in front, and cut out at the centre to 
admit the head; and upon this aperture the collar was fixed. It 
being, however, found that the form of the garment (which still, | 
believe, subsists in the Greek church) was a great impediment to the 
use of the hands, especially when it came to be made of rich ma- 
terials, and that when the skirt was raised for the purpose of using 
them, the vestment bung awkwardly before and behind, it was cut 
away at the sidesa third or more of the de pth, and sloped from the 
arms to the back and front. ‘Thus changed it was worn both in Ing- 
land and abroad at the time of the Reformation, as may be gathe red 
from the illuminated service books in the Bodleian, and from the 
monuments of the period. A stripe of about three inches broad went 
down it before and behind from the collar to the skirt, and another 
round it about the shoulders: whilst a border of the same kind went 
all round it at bottom. Its materials and colours were the same as 
those of the cope, and an extract or two to illustrate them will there- 
fore be sufficient. Thus in the Inventory of Lincoln Cathedral, in 
Dugdale, under the title of red chasubles and copes, we read— 

~ keprimis. A chesable of red cloth of gold, with orphreys* before and bebind, 
set with pearls, blew, white and red, with plates of gold enamelled... . and 


two tunacles of the same suit, with orphreys of cloth of gold, without pearls, having 


two aibes, one stole, and two fanons, and one other albe of a miss stole (sic), and the 
fanons of one other suit with orpbreys. 


‘Item. A chesable of red bawdkin, with o rphreys of gold with leopards, pow- 
dred with black trifoilles, and two tunacles, and three albes of the same suit, with 


all the apparel: of the gift of the Dutchess of Lancaster.” 

The modern Roman chasuble differs from the ancient English one 
in two respects: first, that the part which covered the arms has been 
entirely cut away, so as to leave nothing but a broad piece hanging 
down before and - ‘hind; and the ornamental stripe has ¢ assumed the 
form of a cross, and is much wider than formerly. Some of the 
Roman clergy in this country, aware of the difference, and perceiving 
that the modern vestment stamps them at once as foreign agents, are 
resuming the old English one. It may be worth while to add, th: at 
costly tnaterials are by no means esse ‘tial to the structure of the vest- 
ment, and that white moleskin, with a stripe of black, purple, or 


lhese were the stripes and border above described, 


evfrea, I imbus acu pictus G illice wirar ° 


Ducange gives: “ Orfra, 
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crimson, would have been quite orthodox amongst our forefathers ; 
as also that the strict and technical rules in regard to colour were not 
introduced long before the Reformation, and did not everywhere pre- 
vail even then, if we may judge by the colours found in the sup- 
essed convents. 

The next article of ecclesiastical attire which comes under our re- 
view is the a/b, which is certainly the most graceful amongst the dis- 
used vestures, whilst the cope may be regarded as the most hand- 
some. It was a long dress, of much the same general form as the 
cassock, gathered at the neck into a collar like that of a surplice, but 
cleser, with sleeves not fitting quite close to the arm, but tightening 
towards the wrist, yet not set into a wristband. It was also confined 
round the waist by a narrow girdle or cord. Originally, as the name 
implies, it was white; but it subsequently took the same range of 
colour, material, and ornament as the cope and vestment, and ina 5 ihe 
set was of the colour of the set. At the Reformation this heence was 
restrained; and we are required now to wear the alb white, in con- 
tradistinction to the coloured, and plain, to the exelusion both of the 
ancient needlework and of the fringes and borderings of lace which are | 
still worn by the Roman clergy. 

The ¢unicle is another article of the obsolete church vesture which 
requires to be spoken of as concerning us of the present day ; for that 
likewise is enjoined by our present rubric. Mr. Palmer, in his Ori- 
gines Liturgica, gives his opinion that it is the surplice ; but in this 
point | must differ from him. In the only inventory in which I re- M 
member to have seen sup/ices mentioned—viz., that of Peterborough, 
they are evidently a different thing from the tunicles; the latter be- 
long to the valuables of the church, and may be of the same materials 
and colours as the vestments and copes; but the surplice was never 
of any other material than linen, or of any other colour than white, 
A reference to the ancient service books will shew that where there 
were surplices they were common to all ecclesiastics, from the priest 
tothe door-keeper; whilst the tunicle was restricted to the bishop or 
mitred abbot, deacon, and subdeacon, and where dalmaticks were 
worn, to the bishop or abbot and subdeacon. In many places, indeed, 
the surplice had not been introduced, and then the tunick or tumicle 
(but most probably of linen) was worn by priests and by the minor 
orders. As, for instance, at York Minster, we read of ® four tunies 
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for the acolytes and choristers.’ So again at Croyland Abbey we Ht 
find that John Litlington gave “ one whole red suit, all over inter- i 
woven with gold—viz., three copes with a chasuble, and three tunicks if 
of the same sort ;" whence we may perhaps fairly conclude that the Hie 
tunic was there assigned to the priest as well as to the deacon and Mt 
subdeacon; unless, indeed, it be more correct to suppose that one of iv 
them was for the uses of the abbot, who in a mitred abbey would 4! 


be privileged to array himself in that amongst other episcopal vest- 
ments, 
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ments with large sleeves; the distinction, that the sleeves of the 
tunicle were less ample than those of the surplice, and did not de- 
scend in a point, and perhaps that the tunicle was the shorter of the 
two, 

A few remarks upon the dalmatick, the stole, and the maniple, and 
I have done with the habits which pertained to the various eccle- 
siastical orders, as such, 

The dalmatic was a garment more nearly resembling a modern 
shirt than anything else that I can specify. In this part of Europe, 
as we may gather from a wood-cut in the Salisbury Missal in the 
Bodleian Library, and from some of the monuments in our cathedrals, 
it was scarcely longer; at Venice, it reached to the ground. It dif- 
fered, however, from the shirt, in being wide at the neck, in being quite 
plain, without any fulness, and in either having no sleeves, or merely 
a wing on each shoulder, or very short sleeves, reaching only half way 
to the elbow. The other distinguishing mark of it, and point of re- 
semblance to the shirt, is, that it was open at the sides towards the 
bottom. Indeed, in some cases it was not sewn together at all at the 
sides, but only held together at one point by some ornamental fasten- 
ing. But if it agreed with the shirt in form, it altogether differed from 
it in material, and most commonly in colour, being in these respects 
like the copes and vestments. It is not retained in the church of 
England, 

‘The stole was a searf worn by priests in the same manner as that 
used by many of our clergy, or crossed over the breast, and by 
deacons on the left shoulder, hanging down before and behind. 
It was not, however, so broad and full as that now in use amongst 
us; sometimes not above four or five inches wide. Its material 
was never linen; and it generally corresponded in colour and orna- 
ments with the set to which it belonged. It was worn by all 
ecclesiastics above the rank of sub-deacon, at all times of their minis- 
try, immediately over the surplice or alb, whichever they happened to 
have on. It has been silently retained in the church of England, the 
colour being reduced to black or white. Historically, it has nothing in 
common with the scarf worn by doctors in divinity, or by dignitaries 
or chaplains over their gowns ; but I apprehend that the common mis- 
take that none but chaplains &c, may adopt it, lies here—that, having 
been reduced to the same colour and form as the scarf, properly so 
called, it is confounded with it. It is no doubt correct to say that the 
clergy in general are not authorized to wear the scarf with their 
gowns, and it would tend to remove the misapprehension in some de- 
gree ifthose who wear the stole (as all are equally entitled todo) would 
use simply a broad strip of silk, without any fulness, and not quite so 


long as that which is now customary; for the ancient stole did not 
come far below the knee. 


The maniple, fanon, or favon, was originally nothing but a napkin, 
thrown over the left arm, to be used in wiping dry the hands of the 
lt was therefore worn by all the 
ministers of the altar—that is, by the priest, deacon, and subdeacon ; 
but in process of time it became an ornament, and followed the stole 


priest, the chalice, and the flagon. 
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in colour and materials. A napkin is sometimes used in the church 
of England to wipe the edge of the chalice after each person who par- 
takes of the wine. 

One more appendage remains to be noticed, which is not attached 
to any ecclesiastical order, as such—viz., the tippet. It has been a 
very common mistake to confound this with the stole or scarf; but 1 
will venture to say that nothing but the habit we have had of taking 
former statements upon trust could have caused this error to be con- 
tinued. A little reflection upon the canons in which it is mentioned 
(the 58th and 74th) would have shewn that an article which was to 
be a substitute for a hood, and worn instead of it, could not be the 
scarf; for this simple reason, that the scarf is never exchanged for the 
hood, but used by graduates and nongraduates alike, quite indepen- 
dently of it. Inquiry in Oxford would have shewn that the tippet is 
still worn there, under that very name (or at least an apology for it), 
and that it is on certain oceasions exchanged for the hood, and worn 
instead of it. ‘The preachers in the University Church, for instance, 
always wear either the hood or the tippet. This latter article, it is 
true, has dwindled down to ridiculously small dimensions, and is sus- 
pended by a button to the left shoulder behind ; but it is still round 
when unfolded, and was no doubt originally worn buttoned round the 
neck, as it is still (though of varions colours) by Roman ecclesiastics, 
both in this country and abroad. But, to place the matter beyond 
dispute, a monument of a former rector of Draycott in the Moors, in 
Staffordshire, in the reign of Henry VILL, a.p. 1512, represents him 
attired in his surplice, (just such a one as we now wear, but not quite 
s0 long and ample,) his stole, and a round tippet reaching nearly to 
the elbows. This tippet is represented on the alabaster, by marks 
which admit of no mistake, as being of the same colour as the stole ; 
and it has a worked border of an inch and a half in width all round 
the bottom, as well as a worked collar. [ am the more particular in 
describing it, as | never saw or heard of any other monument of the 
kind, although it is most probable that our parish churches must afford 
such. It is true that the vestment or chasuble was the priest’s dis- 
tinctive vesture, whence most of our monuments exhibit it. But 
probably it might not be worn in retired country places, the stole 
worn in the usual manner being accounted a suflicient distinction ; 
and thence in such places we may probably find further examples of 
the more ordinary attire. Be that as it may, the ancient reetor of 
Draycott is represented on his grave-stone in the very habit assigned 
to those of us who are nongraduates, and was doubtless accustomed to 
minister, if not to preach, in that habit. The only difference is, that 
the tippets allowed in the fifty-eighth canon are to be black and not of 
silk; the seventy-fourth canon leaves graduates at liberty to wear 
silken tippets, if they think fit, instead of their hoods. 

The nature of these various habits be ing now discussed, it may be 
interesting to those not thoroughly acquainted with the subject to 
describe the manner in which they were used and would still be used, 
in the church of England, if the rubric were followed. 

It must be first understood that the surplice is the ordinary dress of 
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every ecclesiastic in his public ministrations, unless otherwise directed, 
Upon this it was the rule for all above subdeacons likewise to wear 
the stole, which differed in colour according to the occasion, For in- 
stance, at a wedding and at the funeral of a child it would be white : 
at the funeral of a grown person, and on Good Friday, black ; at a 
christening, purple; and on other occasions, black, white, purple, 
crimson, green, &c., according to certain rules. Not that these rules 
were uniform everywhere, for the colours used were not everywhere 
the same; but still, as the cathedrals and convents became rich in 
various coloured dresses, they adopted certain regulations as to the 
wearing of them. 

‘The only colours we preserve for the stole are black and white; 
the former being the ordinary colour, the latter used at the funerals 
of persons unmarried, as we may gather from the custom of present- 
ing the clergyman with what is called a while scarf on such occasions, 
The surplice and stole, then, are the ordinary dress of a clergyman 
in public ministrations; to which graduates are required to add their 
hoods, and non-graduates are permitted to add a tippet, so that it be 
not of silk.* It should be observed that the surplice and hood are re- 
quired; the stole is merely retained as a matter of custom. ‘There 
were likewise occasions in which the priest wore the a/é and stole in 
stead of the surplice and stole. 

kor the service of the altar the habits were as follows :—The sub- 
deacon wore an alb,a tunicle, and a maniple on the left wrist; the 
deacon added to this a sto/e immediately over the alb, worn in the 
peculiar manner previously described; the priest a sole, worn in the 
ordinary manner, and a vestment or chasuble above all. If, however, 
he preached during the service of the altar, it is most probable, and 
indeed I may say certain, that he put off the vestment and alb, and 
resumed the surplice, or put on his gown; for, as has been rightly 
stated in the magazine, preaching in the gown is no innovation ot 
puritanism. It appears, however, most probable that the gown was 
originally worn when the preacher and officiating priest were not the 
same person. The gown, however, was never worn in any other 
place but the pulpit. 

In consonance with these customs, the rubric for the holy com- 
munion in the book of 2 Edw. VI. (which our rubric at the begin- 
ning of Morning Prayer commands us to follow) requires that at the 
day and time appointed for that sacred ordinance, the priest shall put 
on a white alb, plain, with a restment or cope; and directs that those 
priests and deacons who shall assist him shall be arrayed in albs and 


a ——— a 
————— ee — 


* If the use of the tippet should be revived, our canons do not suppose it to be 
worn with the surplice by graduates. But the 74th directs all dignitaries and mem- 
bers of cathedral or collegiate churches, being in orders, as well as those beneticed 
clergymen who have taken any degree higher than that of B.A., to wear either a hood 
or a tippet of silk with their gowns. If the tippet was worn, it would, ] imagine, he 
of the same colour with the hood ; although that is not the case in Oxford at present. 
But I judge from the circumstance that, by the canon, the tippet is to be of si/k, in 


the case of graduates, (which the present Oxford tippet is not,) and from the re- 
striction to black in the case of nongraduates, 
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tunicles. If they wore the stole, it would of course be immediately over 
the alb, of which and the surplice it was considered an invariable ap- 
pendage for those who had the right to wear it. 

It is difficult to state upon what occasions the cope was anciently 
worn in England, because the custom varied in different places. It 
does not appear to have been worn upon ordinary occasions, nor 
where there was only one clergyman; and from the expression “ a 


cope in choir” in Archbishop W inchelsey’s order as to the habits used - 


in parish churches, as well as from other circumstances which I have 
not at present the means of particularizing with accuracy, it appears 
most probable that it was not made use of unless the service was per- 
formed chorally. It consequently could not be used at christenings, 
but might be at funerals, and indeed, if we may judge by the illu- 
minations, always was so, when they were attended by a number of 
ecclesiastics ; and that either by the officiating priest or by others. On 
that occasion it was worn over the surplice, and so it probably was in 
every service but those of the altar. There, however, it was rarely 
adopted, especially by the celebrant ; the chasuble being the peculiar 
vestment appropriated to that sacrament. And yet it did take its 
place even there upon high occasions, when the service was chanted 
by the choir, It was capable of being worn, not only by the priest, 
but by all in holy orders—that is, above the rank of subdeacon, It 
is, indeed, sometimes denied that any below the priesthood were 
permitted to assume it; but in the Salisbury Missal, fol. Ixxxi., (1 be- 
lieve, in the service for Good Friday,) there is the following direc- 
tion :— 


“ Duo diaconi de secunda forma in cappis suis nigris, ad gradum chori, ad altare 
conversi, dicunt Agyos.” 

i. e. “ Let two deacons from the second rank in their black copes say the Agyos 
(i.e. § Holy, holy, holy, Lord God Almighty,’ Xc.) at the step of the choir, looking 
towards the altar.” 

Our rules, however, (except in the case of bishops,) restrict the use 
of the cope to the officiating priest, in the holy communion, without 
giving particular directions as to the occasions upon which it is to be 
worn instead of the vestment, excepting in regard to cathedral and 
collegiate churches, respecting which the twenty-fourth canon ordains 
that the principal minister shall wear a cope in the ministration of the 
holy communion. It may, indeed, at first sight appear from that 
canon that the assisting clergy who read the gospel and épistle are 
required to wear copes; but the expression “ with gospeller and epis 
toler agreeably” may only mean that the habits of these two should 
correspond with the cope—i. e., be of the same colour, &e., which 
would admit of their wearing tunicles. And as the rubric of the First 
Book of Edward VI. has been ratified by full public authority since 
the enactment of the canons, we are now bound by it in preference to 
the canons; so that wherever they clash they must give way to It; 
and whenever any interpretation of them is more agreeable to that 
rubrie than another, it must be preferred. It would therefore appeal 
that the cope is appointed to be used in cathedral and collegiate 
churches instead of the vestment. In other places there is, as I have 
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said, no rule laid down for its use ; but the clergy are left to their own 
discretion whether to wear it or the vestment on the day and at the 
time appointed for the communion. But analogy and ancient usage 
would lead to the opinion that the cope should be reserved for those 
places where choral service is performed, or at least for occasions of 
ceremony and concourse of the clergy, and the greater festivals, 

In offering these explanations and remarks, the writer by no means 
intends to give any opinion as to the desirableness of reviving what 
is now obsolete, but simply to furnish such information as may be 
desired by others. He has taken some pains to be accurate, and to 
afford the means of seeing that he is so, and he trusts that he has suc- 
ceeded. 


ANTIQUITIES, ETC. 


{The series of papers illustrative of the mode of disposing of Church Preferment in former dacs 
is not closed, but only suspended for this Number. } 





FRAGMENT OF AN INDULGENCE GRANTED BY POPE JULIUS 
THE SECOND. 


Mr. Morror,—In a volume which is in my possession,* I have dis- 
covered a curious relic of antiquity, which may not, I think, be unae- 
ceptable to some of your readers. It is the fragment of an indulgence 
granted by Pope Julius the Second, The volume in which I dis- 
covered it is a folio, containing the “ Adagia” of Erasmus, from the 
press of Sebastian Gryphius, printed at Leyden, A.p. 1528. It is 
bound in oaken beards, with the stamped leather covering of that 
period ; and the fragment I refer to, whieh is printed only on one side, 
was used as a covering to the inside of one of the boards, and was 
pasted on it at the edges, as was usual with the binders of that period, 
Vo their not generally attaching the whole leaf to the surface, we are 
indebted for the preservation of more than one of those precious 
morsels of antiquity, which must otherwise in all probability have 
perished. lor illustrations of the history to which the document re- 
fers, I must leave your readers to those sources of information with 
which T have no doubt they are well acquainted. My purpose is 
simply to present them with a fragment which might indeed suggest 
various retlections to the protestants of the nineteenth century. It is 
only necessary for me to add that the orthography, which I have 
thought it best strictly to copy, supplies a curious specimen of the age 
in which it was issued, From its being printed only on one side, I 
take it to have been intended as a sort of hand bill. The type is a 
large black letter ; but from the fragment occurring ina volume printed 





lhe volume belonged formerly to Lord Graves, and was sold with other books 


at the seat of the dece asec nobleman, near Devonport, a few vears ago. It has his 
nutograph W. Graves, e coll Ball Oxon. 1749 
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at Leyden, and the binding of which was probably almost contem- 
porary, 1 am inclined to believe it to be the production of some foreign 
press. ‘The abbreviations, however, and the style of printing, per- 
fectly correspond with the period I assume for it, which is somewhere 
between Ap, 1508 and 15138, that being the period of the pontificate 
of Julius the Second. ke. B. 


Hereaft' foloweth the abreviacon of the graces, idulgeces, and 
stacios Which our moste holy fad’ Pope Alexader VI grauteth to all 
true beleuige people ; of every sexe or kynde wyllige to entre into the 
fraternite of the great hospytall of saynt James of Copostell, lately 
edifyed and bylded; as is coteined 1 his letrs apostolykes granted to 
everlastige memory and cofermed by our holy fad" nowe beige Pope 
Juli, 

l‘irst it is grauted to every broder and syster of the saide hospital 
that they shal be ptable* of al the masses, sacrifices, prayers, fastiges, 
almes dedes, and of al other suffrages and gode dedes done in the 
sayde hospytall. 

€ Also that every broder and sister may chose them a gostely fader, 
seculer or reguler ; which may gyve them full remyssion of al ther 
synnes; if they be contryte, and confessed of them ones in theyr lyfe, 
and ones in the article of dethe: so that they make restitueyon, by 
themselfe, or some other in such cases, and to suche psones ; as resti- 
tucion ought to be made. 

€ Also that every broder and syster may as often, or many tymes 
as them lyst duringe theyr lyfe chose to be theyr gostely fader and 
coufessour, any preste, seculer or reguler; which preste so chosen by 
them shal have power and auctoryte to absolve them of all ther 
synnes, erymes, and excessys, nat reserved to the see of Rome as often 


as shal be necessary, or behovable ; and also of al suche as be reserved 


to the saide see ones i ther lyfe, except the cases conteyned in the 
letters of testymonye of the saide fraternite which every broder, and 
syster shall receyve. 

© Also the sayde confessour may chaunge any vowe made by the 
sayde bretherne or systers into other gode werkes of charite. Except 
y® vowe to Rome, Jerusalem, to the sayde saynt James in Compostell, 
the vowe of chastite and religyon. 

€ Also it is granted to al women that foure tymes in every yere 
durynge theyre lyfe they may resorte with one or two women to any 
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monastery of nones of what order so ever it be, though it be of the re- 


cluse of saynt Clare, for to ete and drinke and to be conversaut wyth 
them, But nat for to ley with them by nyght. 





€ Also the sayd bretherne and systers, what place in the worlde 


| so ever they be in, may here masse, and al other devyne servyce ; and 
= receyve al the sacrametes of holy churche; although the churche 


were enterdited by the auctoryte of any ordinary, Except that on 
ister day they may nat receyve the blessyd sacramet of the aulter, 
whiche at al other tymes they may receyve. And if it fortune that 
any broder or syster of the sayd fraternite decesse such tyme as the 





churche is interdyted ; the body may be buryed in the same place so 
interdite ; so that it be done withoute gret pompe and solenyte. And 
Fs ulso that that same psone were nat the cause of the intdicyon,. 

od _ 

| 2 € Also that every broder and syster of the same fraternyte very 
e ~ ~~ ie . . 

penytet and cofessed, visitynge in any feste of our lady or saynt 


i James anv tyme fro the begvnnynge of the first evesonge, to the last 
. . ee . ‘ ct ’ 


= ende of the last evesonge, any churche dedycate in the honour of our 
a ‘ * * 
| 


lady, or saynt James, and lake of the any other churche where, 
and what so ever it be, shal opteyne and have for every feste. 
xxx. yeres and xxx. lentes of indulgence and pardon of penauce in- 
joyned to them. 


€ Also every broder and syster of the sayde fraternitie saynge v. 





Pater Nosts. and v. Aves devoutly upon ther knees in ther pysshe* 


* 
eee» ‘3 


churehe, or in any other churche ; where it shal fortune them to be; 


al 
* 


shal have as great pdon, indulgence, and remyssion of ther synnes ; as 


be graunted to the that vesyte al the churches, and stacyos at Rome ; 


us welas if they psonally visyted the stacions of Rome; as within 


Eyles: apenas 


the eyte of Rome as withoute ; that is to say, in the dayes folowyinge ; 
and first the dayes or festes movables of the vere. 

| oma € The Sunday in septuagesima, sexagesima, and quinquagesima, 
14 2° are stacions ; and so many and great pdons, indulgences, and full re- 
oF myssons; Which no man can expryme them ; also the iii. rogacyon 
dayes; the ascencyon day, and Whitsonday; Monday, Tuysday, 
with the three embrynge dayes ;+ and atthe vtast of Whitsonday, be 


stacyons; and great pdons. Also in the otag of Corpus Xpi full re- 


~ 


r mia * Parish. 


t “ Embrynge days,” the Ember days. 
“ Vtas,” the octaves. 
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mission, And knowe ye that evry Saterday in lent and every day of 
our lady in al the yere is full remyssion. 


Here followeth indulgens and full remissions for certein dayes in 

everimoneth in the yere : 

January © First the Cireucisyon of our lorde; the Kpiphany with 
al the vtas, and saynt Sebastian’s day are stacyons: 
saynt Agnes day and the last day of January is full re- 
myssion. 

February { The purifficacon of our lady is ful remyssio ; and i the 


~ 


feste of sait Pet. the Cathedra* is stacion; and suit 
Mathias day the apostel is ful remyssio. 

March 4 Saynt Gregoryes day is remyssion of all synnes; also 
the evyn of saynt Benedic and the annucyacyon of our 
lady is ful remyssion, 

April @ Saynt Markes day is staeyon ; and the day of seynt Peter 
the martyr is full remyssion. 

May © The feste of saynt Philyp and Jacob ; and every Soday in 
Maye is ful remyssion ; also the thirde and the vii. day 
are stacios and ful remyssios ; also upo saynt John’s day 
portlatint is ful remyssio; and in the revalacion of sait 
Michael, is remyssio of y* iu‘. parte of al sines. And 
know ye— 


Cetera desunt. 


* There are two days now marked in the Romish calendar of saints’ days, by the 
name of the cathedral days of St. Peter, one referring to the cathedra at Antioch, 
the other at Rome; the iirst occurs on the 1&th of January, the second on the 22ud 
of February, and is the one referred to above. The service is the same for both 
days, The following extract from a copy of the Romish Breviary, of just the same 
date, will illustrate the origin of this festival. It occurs among the other “ Lee- 


tones” for the day, and is thus headed, ‘‘ Sermo sci Augu. epi. Leo. iti.” (Sermo 
sancti Augustini episcopi. Lectio 4.) “ Institutio solenitatis hodierne a senioribus 


bostris cathedra nomen accepit: io quod primus apostolorum Petrus hodie epis- 
copatus cathedram suscepisse referatur. Recte igitur ecclesiw natalem sedis illius 


colunt, quam apostolus pro ecclesiarum salute suscepit, dicentedno. ‘Tu es petrus et 
super hance petram edificabo ecclesiam meam.”’ 

t ‘‘ Portlatin.” This term belongs to one of the feasts, which is described in the 
Romish Calendar thus, ‘‘ Festa S, Joannis ante portam Latinam.” It alludes to the 
place where John is supposed to have been thrown into the cauldron of boiling 
oil—i. e., before that gate of Rome. The day of this festival is the 6th of May. 
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SACRED POETRY. 


SONNET, BY MICHEL-ANGIOLO. 
‘* Giunto é gia il fino,”’ &c. 


Now is my life nigh ended !—towards the port, 
Where my frail vessel | must soon unlade, 
Each billow rolls me; there, to be assayed, 
Forth shall my good and evil deeds be brought. 


Ev’n now the once invigorating thought 
Of art, my monarch idol, seems to fade ; 
By love of fame, a common Inre, betrayed, 
I feel | have pursued a thing of nought. 


Ts’t hard earth’s loves and follies to resign, 
When fain to blight me and my memory 
Two deaths—one sure, one probable~combine ? 


I'll hew and paint no more; but, fancy free, 
Seek the embrace of yonder arms divine, 
Expanded, loving, on the cross for me. 


S. I. E. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 





The Editor begs to remind his readers that he is not responsible for the opinions 
of his Correspondents. 


ON MR. BAPTIST NOEL’S PAMPHLET, ENTITULED “THE FIRST 
FIVE CENTURIES OF THE CHURCH; OR, THE EARLY FATHERS 
NO SAFE GUIDES.” No. II. 


Sir,—It would be a tedious task to accompany Mr. Noel, step by 
step, through his quotations from Bingham and Mosheim. I shall 
therefore content myself with producing a few examples (without re- 
ference to their importance) of the inaccurate and superficial manner 
in which he has collected his charges against the early church. Even 
in his quotations from Ignatius, he has in the ve ry first omitted to 
quote (and his sins of omission are very frequent) what certainly gives 
a less strong tone to the assertion ;* he has quoted a passage where 
the reading is extre ‘mely doubtful, that which he has followed not 
being the reading of the text in either of the editions that I possess ;+ 


— — CO — 


* “Fle is subject to his bishop as to a grace (= gracious gift) of God.” Mr. 


Noel translates it ‘the grace of God,” and does not quote ‘‘and to the a tery 
as unto a law (er appointment) of Christ.” Magn. 2. 


¢ Ad Trallianos, 3. Smith's text has “ let them reverence—the bishop, (as) 


being a son of the Father.” Phe reading he proposes is, “ As Jesus Christ, being 
(<= who is) the Son of the Father. 
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en 


and he has brought together, without anv hint that he has done 
so, passages that are not consecutive, though to be found in the same 
epistle.* At page 22, he says that the catechumens were allowed to 
read “ SOME PORTIONS of the scripture,” together with the Wisdom of 
Solomon, the Wisdom of Sirach, Esther, Judith, Tobit, and the Shep- 
‘herd of Hermas ;+ intimating, I presume, by the use of capitals, that 
the early church kept back other portions of scripture. Now, probable 
as it certainly is, that the attention of catechumens would be directed 
to particular portions of the Bible first, this is a very different thing 
from forbidding an inquirer to read whatever portions he pleased ; at 
all events, Mr Noel ought to have quoted Bingham’s irresistible proof 
that the church of Jerusalem, in the days of St. Cyril, neither kept back 
from the catechumens any portion of the Bible, nor encouraged them 
to read the apocryphal books :—“ Read not, I pray thee,” says this 
father in an address to the catechumens, “any of the apocryphal 
ones (ray aroxpigwy) ;"f and then, after enumerating the canonical 
books, he adds, “all the rest let them be put aside into the second 
rank ; and what is not read in the churches, that read not by 
thyself, as thou hast heard.”’§ At page 18, Mr. Noel quotes from 
Bingham, in inverted commas, a statement that Paulinus, Bishop of 
Nola, ordered the church to be painted with the images of saints and 
scripture histories, such as Esther, Tobit, and Judith ;” now Paulinus 
mentions Esther and Joé, and Tobit and Judith; and the name of Joh 
is found in Bingham.|| A passage is quoted from St. Ambrose, at 
page 17, to prove that incense was used in churches in his days. It 
occurs in an exposition on St. Luke, i. 11:— And there appeared 
unto him an angel of the Lord, standing on the right side of the altar 
of incense.” St. Ambrose shews that this word, appear, is regularly 
used of spiritual beings making themselves visible.4, 
“And I wish (he says) that when we too kindle our altars and 
bring thither our sacrifice, an angel may stand by; nay, rather may 
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* If any one is at first offended by the earnestness with which St. Ignatius urges 
the duty of obedience to bishops, he should read the remarks of Hammond, Pearson, 
\c. Hammond says, “ the doctrine of the apostles being by him known to be deposited 
with the bishops in each church; and having particular assurance of the sanctity and 
sound faith of the present governors of these churches to which he writes, be thinks fit 
to make use of this one most compendious course, most immediately tending to his 
end, to keep them all in obedience to their bishops and officers under them, and to make 
the contrary (as it was indeed) the sure mark of heretics, whom they were to avoid,” 
) Works, vol. ii. p. 50. Mr. Evans well remarks that “ no bishop of those churches 
need be further removed than by a second succession from the apostles.’’ DBuog, of 


Early Church, i, p. 64. : , : 
+ Bishops Pearson and Bull held the Shepherd of Hermas in much higher eet 
t mation than Mosheim and Mr. Noel. Pears. Vind. Ig. p. 59. Bull, Fid. Nic. 


chap. ii. I Cat. iv, 33. 
§ And even more strongly, “ those only study earnestly, which we read confidently 
even in church.”—Ibid, 35. 
| Nor does Paulinus call them scripture bistories ; at least in the lines quoted in 
the new edition of Bingham, Straler’s Ed. ii. p. 508. ; 
€ Utinam nobis quoque adolentibus altaria, sacrificium deferentibus, assistat 
angelus: imo prebeat se videndum. Non enim dubites assistere angelum, quande 


Christus assistit, Christus immolatur. In Luc. i, 11. 


Vou, NVIL.— April, 1840. 3D 
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appear; for doubt not that an angel* does stand by, when Christ is 
standing by, when Christ is sacrificed.” Is it not plain (as Dodwell+ 
remarks) that these words are only metaphorical, in allusion to the 
oblation of Zacharias? Do they not rather imply that incense was 
not then used? for otherwise St. Ambrose would hardly have used the 
general and indefinite word adolere, instead of the incensum ponere of 
the verse on which he was commenting? At page 19 we read that 
St. Austin tells us “there were in his time a great many wandering 
idle monks, hypocritical men, who, by the instigation of Satan, went 
about the world selling relics.” This assertion is from Bingham, but 
it is not borne out by his reference. ‘The work referred tot is a 
vehement exhortation to a new fraternity of monks, the members of 
which were to live without labouring, for their own support. St. 
Austin’s object was to convince them that this intention was not only 
wrong in itself, but sure to bring disgrace upon the whole monastic sys- 
tem (the excellence of which he allows), by inducing a number of worth- 
less men to pretend to be monks; an evil that was already, he says, begin- 
ning to be felt, inasmuch as many, not monks, but hypocrites in the garb 
of monks,§ were going about everywhere, selling the relics of martyrs, 
if indeed they were the relics of martyrs at all. Lastly, in speaking 
of the baptism of women (page 25), Mr. Noel tells us that Bingham 
strangely thinks that there was no indecency in their being baptized 
naked, because they were “ baptized apart from the men, in a different 
baptistery, or at a different time.” But Bingham adds,|j that the 
deaconesses * were employed to divest them ; and so to order the matter 
that the whole ceremony, both of unction and baptizing, might be per- 
formed in such a manner as became the reverence that was due to so 
sacred an action.”’”  Epiphanius, to whom he refers, is more particular 
in his description: the deaconesses, he says, were employed dre 
yuprvobein copa yvvaiov, iva jo) bd Uvcpwy tepovpyovvrwy Seabein, GAN 
UrO TIS Craxovovans.|| 

Now let me ask whether it can be either just or wise to pronounce 
a general sentence of condemnation against the early fathers on the 
strength of passages taken, and inaccurately taken, from second-hand 
authorities ? Ought not the memory of ad/ God's saints, of every age, 
to be precious to us? Are they not all our brethren, claiming from us 
as their right the same charitable construction for all they said or did, 
that we acknowledge ourselves bound by Christian duty to afford to 
those members of our one great family who are still living upon the 
earth? And if this cannot be disputed, surely the propriety of with- 
holding our judgment, or judging most cautiously and most charitably, 
is increased by our necessarily imperfect acquaintance with the cir- 
cumstances and feelings of men who lived and wrote in a very distant 
age. Against this duty I cannot but think that Mr. Noel has offended 
to a very considerable degree—in the case of our fathers in the faith, 


* Not “ the angel,” as Mr, Noel quotes it from Bingham. 


t Life, by Brokesby, p. 444. And so Bingham, as 1 have found since I wrote 
this. Vol. 11.455. Straker’s Ed. 
t De Opere Monachorum. 


) Voli. 255. Straker’s Ed, 


Hvpocritas sub habitu monachorum. 
Vol. i, 532, 
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by neglecting even to ascertain the correctness of the charges he has 
brought against them; in the case of his brethren now living, by speak- 
ing of them as inclined * to idolize even the frailties (?) of the early 
fathers, as the Hindoo drinks the water in which the Bramin has 
- washed his feet.”"* _ Has Mr. Noel ever taken the trouble to read the 
preface to the Oxford translation of St. Austin’s Confessions, which 
contains a clear statement of the kind and amount of authority that is 
claimed for the early fathers by those to whom he evidently alludes? 

“There is an artificial confusedness,’’ said Waterland, of another 
opponent of the fathers, “ in his throwing six centuries together ; three, 
or a little more, will be enough for us to insist upon......everybody 
knows that corruptions crept in gradually, more and more every day, 
after the world, as it were, crept into the church.’ Mr. Noel throws 
five centuries together, and makes no clear distinction between the age 
of the apostles’ immediate successors and the later ages of Clementt 
and ‘Tertullian, of Augustine and Chrysostom. Are we then to close 
our ears against a disciple of St. John because pictures began to be 
used in churches some two hundred years after he had died for Christ ? 
Are we to look with suspicion upon St. Clement of Rome, a fellow- 
labourert of the apostles, because “the third century witnessed the 
rise and progress of the Manicheeans,§ or because the church was 
distracted in the fourth century by the disputes between the orthodox 
and the Arians ?|| Even in the lifetime of the apostles, the churches 
of Corinth and Galatia, with many of the churches of Asia Minor, 
were guilty of grievous departures from the truth; and we should 
learn from this that the existence of heresies is no reason for our re- 
fusing to pay the highest attention to the teaching (especially to the 
unanimous teaching) of those great and holy men who resisted, refuted, 
and subduedthem. Nay more, the existence of those heresies has made 
the writings of the fathers even more valuable to us than they would other- 
wise have been; for it was by those very heresies that*their powers 
were called forth and matured, and their writings rendered so deeply 
instructive to after ages. 

On the subject of the merits as well as the defects of the fathers, I 
would refer to the concluding chapter of Mr. Evans's first volume on 
the “Biography of the Karly Church.’ Mr. Noel speaks of the 
“ half-educated expositors of the scriptures to an uneducated people ;"q 
Mr. Evans speaks of a “ wed!-caught Christian community,”’** adding, 
that “in their (the fathers’) days it was most carefully taught, and 
formed a striking contrast to every church and congregation of our 
own days, even where no pains have been spared.” Mr, Noel informs 
us that the world is now “affording proofs of a more masculine under- 
standing and more extended information than belonged to earlier, less 
peaceful, and less cultivated ages.”++ Mr. Evans asks, whether “ any 
sacred compositions of this day can be compared with those of the 
fathers? Where is the vigour of mind and deep erudition of Clement 
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* Page 6, t Of Alexandria, t Philipp. iv. 3. § Page 28. 
|| Page 28. € Page 6. ** Page 404. tt Page 4. 
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and Tertullian ?”’* Mr, Noel says, that, placed “in the midst of the 
profound ignorance and inveterate superstitions of heathenism, it was 
impossible that they should escape the intellectual infirmities of the whole 
population by which they were surrounded, + Mr. Evans, on the 
contrary, observes, that “ considering the extreme grossness of hea- 
thenism, we could not but conclude, even before we read their works, 
that the violence of such a reaction must have driven them complet: ly 
beyond every particle of their influence.’ 

It is difficult to make out from the pamphlet before us how far Mr. 
Noel’s opinions do really extend. The following are amongst the ob- 
jectionable practices and opinions which he lays to the charge of the 
early church. Bishops were called “ successors of apostles ;"°§ priests 
and deacons were said to be ieo@pevot,|| consecrated, (not “ holy and 
sacred,” as Mr. Noel translates it,) the Septuagint version (the version 
quoted by our Lord and his apostles) was “ regarded almost as of divine 
authority :"% “ various marks of respect were usually paid in those ages 
towards their churches and baptisteries :°"** the catechumens “ were ad- 
mitted to that state by imposition of hands with the sign of the eross :?++ 
baptism was called * the remission of sins "$$ the water used in bap- 
tism was spoken of as sanctified. §§ Tertullian is quoted as saying, 
“ The flesh is washed that the soul may be cleansed—the flesh is fed by the 
body and blood of Christ, that the soul may receive nourishment or fatness 
from God.” |\ || 

Of one statement which occurs at the 33rd page, it is hardly pos- 
sible to speak without indignation,— Few serious persons now believe 
in baptismal regeneration.” 1s ita proof of “ maseuline understanding,” 
or of an uncharitable narrowness of spirit, thus to exclude the whole 
body of high-churehmen, and avery large portion of the “ evangelical” 
clergy and laity, from the number of those who are worthy to be 
reckoned “ serious persons’’? And as to the statement itself, my own 
means of observation would lead me to pronounce that it is utterly 
unfounded ; and that the doctrine of baptismal regeneration, which 
has been held in every age of the church, which is stated in the 
simplest and strongest language in our own formularies, which has 
been defended in set treatises by two of our living bishops,44 is now 
held more unhesitatingly, and preached with more fulness, frequency, 
and power, than was commonly the case a few years ago.*** 

I am, Sir, &e. T. R.A. 


er ee er a 


* Page 407. + Page 5. 


t Page S99, He is speaking of the charge of heathen prejudices lurking in 


their minds, 
§ Page 6, | Page 8. € Page 15. ** Page 18. 
tt Page 22. t} Page 24. §§ Page 25. \||| Page 25. 
€¢ Bishops Mant and Bethel. The doctrine is held by Bishop Summer, Apost. 
Preaching. 
*** Do any of our bishops (and if any, how many?) not bold this doctrine? And 


is it not received by many of the clergy who belong professedly to the “ evangelical” 
body ? ) 








CORRESPONDENCR. sso 
“ANCIENT CHRISTIANITY.”"—No, LV. 
TERTULLIAN 


Sin,—I have endeavoured, as briefly as I could, in two preceding 
letters, to shew how our author has dealt with St. Cyprian, for the 
purpose of leading his readers into the belief that his Opinions are un- 
questionably proved to be true by the authority of the Bishop of 
Carthage. 

The author next institutes a comparison between Tertullian and 
St. Bernard, the result of which comparison is another stride towards 
the elucidation of the true character of the ancient church, concerning 
which the whole of modern Christendom has, up to this time, been in 
profound ignorance. 


St. Bernard, for the present, I shall pass over by simply stating that 
any of your readers may, by a slight examination, perceive that the 
author has not only mangled him in the same manner as he has 
St. Cyprian, but has also used long passages out of some spurious writ- 
ings attributed to St. Bernard, as his genuine productions, and as fur- 
nishing the same indubitable facts and inferences. 

In introducing Tertullian to the notice of his readers our author 


suysi—-= 
* 


“ I am now to bring forward the most vigorous, as well as one of the earliest of 
the Christian writers, and the contemporary of men who had conversed with the 
immediate successors of the apostles. 


_ “Tertullian, in the first of his epistles to his wife, dissuading ber from contract- 
ing a second marriage, in che eveut OF his dear, (ar a 


ffai ’ 
‘Against all (specious reasons of a contrary tonde, -¥, and wi iol bb Nekomgamreend 
employ the example of our sisrrns (the dedicoted virgins) jhose names are with 
the Lord—penes Dominum (enrolled as nuns in the church Ras) end nha ol 
sanctity (that is to say, virginity) above all considerations of bew’ oh yeh 
which might induce them to marry: they had rather be married to the Lo in his 
eyes fair, on bim they wait as his handmaids, with him they live; with him they 
converse ; him, night and (day they handle (tractant) ; their prayers, as their dowry, 
they render to him, and from him, as pin money, they receive, from time to time, 
whatsoever they desire. Thus have they now anticipated that eternal good which 
is the gift of the Lord, and thus, while on earth, in not marrying, thew are reckoned 
as belonging to the aNnGetic novsenoLp. By using the example of women, such 
as these, you will incite in yourself, an emulation of their continence, and by- the 
spiritual taste break down carnal affections, freeing your soul from the stains of the 
transitory desires belonging to youth and beauty, by the thought of the recompence 
of immortal benefits.’”’ 


Now what should we thirk, what would our author think, of the 
man that should take a passage of scripture, and deal with it after this 
fashion ? For instance, suppose any one should fix upofi Phil. iv. 3, 
and say that all the world has hitherto been in the dark as to its true 
signification, and proceed in the manner following :— 


‘ 


“ I entreat thee also, true yoke fellow, help those women (nuns) which laboured 
with me in the gospel, (in teaching the merit of virginity,) with Clement also, (the 
abbot,) and with other my fellow-labourers, (monks, ) whose names are in the book 
of life, (enrolled in the church records, )” 


And suppose such an interpreter should further insist that St. 
Paul’s “ yoke fellow” was his wife, according to the opinion of 
St. Clement of Alexandria, the example would serve still better to 
illustrate our author's mode of unfolding Tertullian’s meaning. But 
what should we think of that man’s audacity who should make such 
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additions to the text of St. Paul, and gravely propound this as a re- 
presentation of the state of the church in his time, and then proceed to 
argue at length upon so daring an assumption? Yet, most undoubt- 
edly, any man might use scripture in this way with precisely the 
same grounds of truth as our author had for interpreting Tertullian as 
above. There is positively not a particle more of reason in the con- 
text of Tertullian, or in the doctrines and practices of his times, for 
the additions supplied by our author, than there is in the context of 
St. Paul and the doctrines and practices of the church in the apostles’ 
times, for such words as, for the sake of illustration, I have imagined 
a man might add to the sacred text. I boldly make this assertion, 
without attributing any particular merit to this tract of Tertullian ; and 
for a confirmation of its truth I appeal to all candid persons who will 
read the portion in question with only ordinary attention. 

So much for our author's facts. Now, what are Tertullian’s facts ? 
In a tract, consisting of two books addressed to his wife, he, in the 
first, dissuades her, should she outlive himself, from marrying again ; 
and in the second he advises her, if she should marry again, not to 
marry a heathen. In the passage before us, he says— 

‘As for you, [when I am dead,] follow the examples of our sisters, whose names 
are known to the Lord, who set up no pretension of beauty or youth against holiness, 
now that their husbands are gone before. ‘They would rather be married to God, 
To God they are beautiful ; to God they are damsels, With him they live, with 
him they discourse, him by day and by night they entertain; their prayers in place 
of dowries they present to the Lord ; from DIM Mkow ice they obtain bonour in place 
of dotal gift, -as often as t"® > -e need. Thus they are in possession of an eternal 

ood to t', o sivee, a itt pr bow =. ry already upon earth, by not marrying 
lage edit Ce “alt accimple of such rae. , fog a ph ron er So 
SME, nf bin Caagalshing the tempor! and fugitive exaviags of bauety or pout 
in the reward of immortal blessings.””* ’ ——— 

Vertullian says to his wife, “ Follow the examples of our sisters”— 
ae er — widows, whose husbands are gone before them 

» “* preemissis maritis,” “ their husbands being sent before ;” 
tn by our author, “ which might induce them to marry.” 
ine “a taped fa ieee in the power of the 
“nati a opted ays . - papreng lis servants ; explained 
night and day they handle (tra ta t) : - pa hh “ge 
might intend by this translatior 7 eal Ge ape abe ay ~ 
Saaais ahs gure. auth, aicuenalan an aac ae mae ae 
seeutil dees” - —_ a me aning as handle to tractare ; but who 

ea of rendering it so when thus joined to a word signifying 





* “ Et tu, adbibe sororum nostrarum exempla, 


- . uarum nomi Yomi 
quar nullam forme vel wtatis occasione ‘i Se ee 


; Mm, premissis maritis, sanctitati anteponunt. 
Malunt enim Deo nubere; Deo speciose, Deo sunt puella. Cum illo vhreet, cum 


illo ser i . i i 
races ra — diebus et noctibus tractant; orationes suas, velut dotes, 
eS ine 2h. nt; a eodem dignationem velut munera dotalia quotiescunque de- 
om - a hep. eet ey eer sibi bonum donum Domini occupaverunt, ac 
Go, de familia angelica depy Tali is femi 
i itantur, Talium exemplis femi- 
oe ‘ ‘ : P . s fem 
rum ad wmulationem te continenti« exercens, spiritali affectione poate sn illam 


concupiscentiam humabis, temporalia et volati ideri 
’ p iatica desideria forma ve ini - 
mortalium bonorum compensatione delendo.” (Ad Ux, lib. i. § 4.) ptr 
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@ person, OF otherwise than ¢o treat, treat with, entertain as a guest, or the 
like ? The mode of rendering “ quotiescunque desiderant,” “ what- 
soever they desire,’ may speak for itself; as also may the contemptible 
_jest about “ pin money,” “ munera dotalia.” 

Our author being determined, at all hazards, to make out his case, 
forces the veriest nonsense out of the mouths of his witnesses, that 
their testimony may appear in a light the most ludicrous, for the 
benefit of his mere English readers. But if he had striven to his 
utmost to bring ridicule upon himself before another class of readers, 
he could not have better effected his object than by shewing this 
specimen of operating upon ‘Tertullian, in proof of his dexterity in 
* loosening a little that antiquarian enthusiasm which is putting every- 
thing dear to us in peril.” —(p. ix.) 


In order to strengthen my own attempt to give the right meaning 


of Tertullian, I will add a sentence or two from the annotations of 


Rigaltius, Upon “ quarum nomina penes Dominum,” he says, “ In 
the ancient martyrologies the expression often occurs, and other saints 
whose names God knoweth.”* Upon “ preemissis maritis’’ he says, 
“ that Tertullian employs the examples of those women who, after 
their husbands have already been received into heaven, though still 
beautiful and in the flower of their age, nevertheless make no excuse 
for beauty or youth, nor suffer such attractions to flatter them, but 
who maintain to the end the purity of their person for the honour and 
memorial of one marriage alone.’ + 

We have already seen how the author has multiplied a single 
deacon into the clergy, and how he has transformed the young men 
walking by chance about the streets of Carthage into spiritual guides, 
and how in both instances he has converted young women of Chris- 
tian character, living apart from each other, and scattered through the 
African church, into duly organized companies of nuns and harlots. 
On the present occasion we find him turning widows into virgins, and 
ascribing to Tertullian such absurdities as in the highest flight of his 
Montanism never entered into his imagination, 

I request particular attention to this point, that Tertullian, in the 
tract “ Ad Uxorem" makes no allusion whatever to any vow of celi- 
bacy on the part of any order of persons. His object is to prevail upon 
his wife not to marry again after his death; and he enforces his en- 
treaties by the example ‘of Christian women who had lost their hus- 
bands and were resolved not to marry a second time. But he neither 
advises his wife to enlist herself a member of any distinct class of 
women, nor does he utter a syllable which should lead to the conclu- 
sion that any of the virgins of the church were regarded otherwise 


than simply as belonging to the church, like persons of every other 
position in society. 





— —-+ —_ =. —-+ -——- 


* “Sepe occurrit in antiquis martyrologiis, Et alii sancti quorum nomina Deus 
scit,”” 

+ “ Utitur exemplis earum que, maritis suis jam calo receptis, quamvis for- 
Mose, quamvis wtate florentes, nullam tamen pulchritudinis aut juvente occa- 
sionem obtendunt, nec blandiri sibi patiuntur ; 5 sed carnis sua integritatem uni- 
carum nuptiarum honori ac memoria perservant.” 
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To go no further, we have seen evidence enough to convict the 
author of « Ancient Christianity” of either gross ignorance or gross 
dishonesty. Of one or the other of these two charges he must be 
guilty: And if so, how shall he be thought entitled to confidence in 
professing to enlighte n all men upon the real condition of the early 
church ? Nay, how can his testimony be available for any purpose, 
except the promotion of Romanism and infidelity? I ask these ques- 
tions of all lovers of truth in reference to those parts of the author's 
book already examined; but I shall not hesitate to assert, that the 
further we proceed the more our astonishment will be increased, not 
so much that a work like this should be permitted to see the light as 
that it should ever find patronage among, men who may be presumed 
to have received a liberal education. Proofs of the author’s utter in- 
competency (of whatever kind it may be) to understand the genius of 
the ancient church are everywhere most palpable; and I cannot see 
how his warmest admirers can be of another opinion, if they only 
possess the requisites for complying with his earnest and repeated 
desire to examine for themselves the originals of his citations. 

Our author, without the slightest intimation of a transition to an- 
other work of ‘Tertullian, goes on, p. 92, to translate (7) a passage 
from “ De Exhortatione Castitatis.”” Tertullian, according to the 
general belief, was orthodox when he wrote the two books “ Ad 
Uxorem ;’’ but a Montanist—that is, a heretic, and so out of the 
chureh—when he wrote this tract. It is very important to take this 
fact into consideration, that the church catholic actually condemned 
the opinions about marriage which Tertullian held when he composed 
the tract « De Exhortatione Castitatis.’” W hether, however, Tertullian 
be regarded as a catholic or a heretic, let his sentiments be faithfully 
represented. I shall say nothing of our author's method of dealing 
with the passage now referred to, and neither here nor elsewhere shall 
I be the apologist of ‘Tertullian further than he teaches catholic truth. 
But, in the name of that truth, 1 solemnly protest against the author's 
monstrous assumptions that “ the church of ‘Tertullian’s time had tho- 
roughly substituted for the genuine idea of virtue and purity an arti- 
ficial and unnatural institute, havi ing its gradations of excellence, the 
topmost glory being claimed for the Lord’s spotless nuns !’’—(p. 92) ; 
and that, “very early the married clergy were regarded as a de- 
graded class, insulted by their arrogant and often profligate, or at 
least fanatical colleagues and held in no esteem by the people !’— 
(p. 93.) 

So far as the question of catholic truth is concerned, what signify 
the errors of Tertullian? Let it be allowed that his errors were 
many and grievous; Tertullian became a heretic, and wrote as a 
heretic, and was denounced by the church as a heretic. His errors, 
then, are Aés orn, and not the errors of the church. Not such, how- 
ever, is the doctrine of our author; he maintains that Tertullian, 
when he proclaims the trath, stands alone; but when he teaches error, 
he utters the voice of the church. In his customary manner of au- 
thority he thus pronounces :— 
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“ If we are compelled to make a choice between the two Tertullians, (Tertullian 
the orthodox Cbhristianand Tertullian the Montanist,) considered as the champions 
of the notions and practices at that time, it must be the writer of the passage above 
cited, (and horridly perverted,) not the more sound divine whom we find trampling 
upon the crew of heretics, that will serve our purpose. The protestant Tertullian 
may indeed be the most to our taste of the two; but then be condemns, by a clear 
implication, all the most favourite practices of that early age. It is, therefore, the 
Tridentine Tertullian of whose rhetoric we must avail ourselves for the defence of 
those articles of ancient Christianity which some are now fondly admiring, and 
would fain restore.”—(p. 98.) ‘ 


One might be ready to ask whether the man who could utter trash 
like this, of which instances enough might be given, were not really 
insane. 

The fact, however, seems to be, that a simple glance at the words 
virgo, rapBévos, their cognates or synonymes, upon the folio pages of 
any of our author's patristical friends, puts him at once into a fume, 
and in his marvellous chambers of imagery he straightway beholds the 
vision of abominations without number overspreading the Christian 
world. 

lor another example of this extraordinary infatuation I will now 
turn to his lucubrations upon Tertullian “ De Virginibus Velandis,” 
a discourse of no great value perhaps, but still harmless enough to all 
intents and purposes. Our author finds, what nobody else has ever 
pretended to find before,—an elaborate treatise upon the veiling of nuns ! 
He says— 

‘* In the treatise concerning the veiling of nuns—by the way, do not startle at the 
term as employed by a writer of the pristine age, for at this time the word virgo 
had, among church writers, already acquired its technical sense, and in fact conveyed 
all the meaning afterwards attached to the nore peculiar epithet nonna,””—p. 94. 

It really seems a waste of time to contradict the outrageous inventions 
accumulated in this book ; but as there is no other way of proceeding 
with them, I therefore affirm that virgo is not used in a technical 
sense by either Tertullian or any other church writer of his time ; and 
moreover, that ve/are is not used in a technical sense, but that both 
words are here used in the strictly literal and original sense. 

It is demonstrable by abundance of evidence, supplied by the tract 
itself, that ‘Tertullian by virgines means all the unmarried young women 
of the church ; 1 say all the unmarried young women, without any dis- 
tinction whatever. ‘Tertullian was greatly offended at the practice of 
young Christian females appearing in public, and more especially at 
church, with the head uncovered (capite non velato), as the married 
women were not accustomed to do; and he uses a variety of argu- 
ments to shew that these things ought not so to be. He represents 
such a practice as inconsistent with all propriety, as one which had 
but recently been introduced, and which was in oppositign to the 
principles of holy scripture. He strongly urges the precepts of St. 
Paul relating to the covering of the heads of women, insisting that 
virgins, that is, all females “ after they exceed the age of childhood 
(ex quo transitum eetatis sue fecerint), are included among women ; 
and that, therefore, whatever injunctions are given to women im gene- 
ral, must be given to virgins also. ‘The design of Tertullian is to 
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bring back what he believes to be the primitive and most becoming 
usage, from which the young women, too fond of shewing themselves, 
were departing. This is simply his design in the tract “ De Virginibus 
Velandis ;’ and when I have said this, | have said enough to give any 
oue who has never read it an idea of its entire substance.* 

Our author's readers are under a further delusion, if they attach the 
modern ecclesiastical notion to veil. ‘Tertullian’s velamen is neither 
more nor less than the customary head-dress of the country, answering 
nearly the same purpose as the bonnet worn now by British females. 
In fact, Tertullian’s relamen and velare are St. Paul's mepy3ddavoy and 
xaraxa\vrrew, rendered in the Vulgate by velamen and velare. 1 re- 
peat, therefore, that it is a mischievons delusion practised upon unin- 
formed persons to tell them here about ‘ the veiling of nuns ;” and I 
also affirm that, if our author’s notions about “ the veiling of nuns” 
have the support of any “ writer of the pristine age,” then they have 
the support of St. Paul, and St. Paul ought to be represented as in- 
structing the Corinthian church upon “ the veiling of nuns.” The rea- 
sons for so interpreting St. Paul are quite as strong as any that can 
possibly be given for this unparalleled perversion of Tertullian, 

Were it necessary, the absurdities of our author's opinions upon the 
subject of this tract might be exposed in another form, thus :—If Ter- 
tullian’s virgins were under a vow of celibacy, because they wore 
veils, then it must follow that all the women of the church, widows 
and wives, whether childless or mothers, were, together with the 


~ maidens, under a vow of celibacy, and a regularly constituted corpo- 


ration of nuns! 


It would be an insult to the understanding of such of your readers 
as have the text of Tertullian at hand to say any more upon the fact 
that ‘Tertullian’s virgins are plainly and solely young women professing 
Christianity, dispersed through the body of the church. I shall there- 
fore leave the author's elaborate structure of fine paragraphs, here 
wrought up for the sake of effect, to fall by its own weight, seeing that 
it has absolutely not one inch of ground to rest upon. 

I have not, however, quite done with our author's method of hand- 
ling ‘Tertullian (Tertulliani tractandi.) As he attaches great import- 
auce to the force and applicability of his citations, and by consequence 
to the accuracy of his own translations, I shall ask attention to a few 








eg [All this is very true, but really the Editor agrees with his correspondent in 
thinking it to be little better than a waste, if not a prostitution of time, to reply to 
such Very stupid or dishonest falsehood. When the writer said, ‘ Take your 
Cyprian trom vour shelf,” be knew that not one reader in forty was likely to have a 
Cyprian; and he knows equally well that few of bis readers are likely (few of bis 
admirers able) to read Tertullian’s treatise, “ De Velandis Virginibus.”” But has he 
read it himself? Making every allowance for his obvious ignorance of the language 
in which it is written, and the times to which it refers, it seems hardly possible 
that be should have read it without seeing that Tertullian addressed the virgins, 
(whom he is pleased to call ‘* nuns,”) as consisting of two classes—those who were, 
and those who were not, already betrothed ; as “ desponsatx” and ** que non despon- 
sate sunt; and that he talked in general terms of them as persons for whom their 
parents were making matches. It is sad to see conceited ignorance so far afield, 
and in its blindness misleading others , but it is still more sad to see the sort of per- 
sons who seem to relish, and rejoice in, these shrewd discoveries of sin.] 
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more particular instances (which might easily be multiplied) of his 
skill in this department of his labours. I will give what appears to 
be the true meaning of ‘Tertullian after our author's translations, and 
your readers shall give the preference to which they please :— 

“ Unius et ejusdem Dei utraque pronunciatio et dispositio est.” De Exhort. 
Cast. § 6. 

“ This command, in the first instance, and now the removal of it, are from one and 
the same God.”—p. 92. 

“ Each declaration and arrangement belongs to one and the same God.” 

“ Que est ergo Paracleti administratio nisi hec, quod disciplina dirigitur, quod 
scripture revelantur, quod intellectus reformatur, quod ad meliora proficiscitur ? 
Nihil sine etate, et omnia tempus expectant. Denique Ecclesiastes, ‘Tempus, in- 
quit, omnirei.” De Virg. Vel. § 1. 

“What then is this administration of the Comforter, unless it consist in such 
things as these—that matters of discipline be ordered, that the sense of the scrip- 
tures be opened, that the mind (of the church) be restored, and that it should be ad- 
vanced towards what is better! There is nothing that does not advance byage All 
things wait upon time, as the preacher saith, there is a time for everything.” —p, 94, 

“ What is then the administration of the Paraclete but this, that discipline is ap- 
plied, that scriptures are opened, that the understanding is renovated, that it is in a 
state of improvement? Nothing is without its age, and all things look for their time. 
Ina word, there is a time, says the preacher, for everything.” 

‘* Sic et justitia (nam idem Deus justitia et creature) primo fuit in rudimentis, 
natura Deum metuens,”—lbid. 

‘‘ And so in religion, for it is the same God of nature and religion; at first in its 
rudiments only, nature surmising something concerning God.”"—p. 95. 

“ So also righteousness (for the same is the God of righteousness and of the crea- 
tion) at first was in its rudiments, fearing God by nature.” 

** Dei est scriptura, Dei est natura, Dei est disciplina: quicquid contrarium est 
istis, Dei non est. Si scriptura incerta est, natura manifesta est, et de ejus testi- 
monio scriptura incerta non potest esse. Si de natura dubitatur, disciplina, quid 
magis Deo ratum sit, ostendit.—Ibid. § 15. 

“ Scripture is of God, nature is of God, discipline (usage) is of God ; and whatever 
contradicts these is not of God. If in any case scripture be ambiguous, nature is 
indubitable, and, sustained by its testimony, scripture cannot be uncertain ; or if there 
were yet any doubt concerning the evidence of nature, the discipline (usage of the 
churches) which is more directly authenticated by God, shews the way.”—p. 95. 

‘* Scripture is God’s, nature is God’s, discipline is God’s : whatever is contrary to 
these is not God's. If scripture is uncertain, nature is plain, and concerning the testi- 
mony of that scripture cannot be uncertain. If concerning nature there is a doubt, 
discipline shews what is the rather sanctioned by God.” 


Justitia primo fuit in rudimentis naturd Deum metuens, nature sur- 
mising something concerning God: De ejus testimonio, sustained by its 
testimony : Disciplina, quid mugis Deo ratum sit, ostendit—the discipline 
which is more directly authenticated by God shews the way! There is 
positively displayed here the most glaring ignorance of the very rudi- 
ments of Latin. Let me ask any of your readers whether a school- 
boy who should construe after this fashion would not receive a sound 
flagellation from a master of far less severity than Dr. Busby. 

But it may be said, “ True, these are mistakes of words and phrases, 
but the general scope and meaning of entire extracts may be correct, 
notwithstanding.” I reply that the whole consists of its several parts ; 
and if the parts are wrong, the whole cannot be right; and that I 
have examined scarcely one single extract concerning the real bearing of 
which the author is not totally in the dark. Ihave, | believe, already 
shewn this in some measure, and I have given only a fair sample of 
the whole work. 
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The author is very indignant at Tertullian’s doctrine about the 
progressive development of truth, another subject which he com- 
pletely misunderstands, and then charges his own misunderstanding 
not upon ‘Tertullian only, but, as usual, upon the church universal, 
But surely, of all men in the world, he should find no fault with 
“the progressive development of truth,” since he has published this 
book professedly as supplying an instance of truth never before de- 
veloped, and as written because “the time is now manifestly come 
when the Christian community at large must be thoroughly and 
authentically informed concerning the spiritual and the moral con- 
dition of the church during that morning hour of its existence, which, 
too easily, alas! has been surrounded with attributes of celestial 
splendour, dignity, and purity.” (p.7.) He has undertaken to 
diffuse this information, and to dissipate fond dreams, and so forth; 
and his work is characterized throughout by the desire of per- 
suading his readers that no man but himself has ever yet understood 
“the religious condition of the ancient church” (p, 18) ; and, to refer 
especially to the points already discussed in my letters, he has de- 
veloped this truth, “that there is absolutely nothing in the rife popery 
of the times of St. Dominic (certain elaborate modes of proceeding 
excepted) which is not to be found in the Christianity of the times of 
(Cyprian or of Tertullian !” (p.71.) 

In all that the author has said about what he calls “ Ancient Chris- 
tianity,” has he developed anything worthy of the name of truth ¢ 
Rather, he has endeavoured with all his might to propagate most per- 
nicious errors, and to hold up good men to the scorn of the prejudiced, 
the illiterate, and the profane. He has everywhere betrayed a grievous 
ignorance of the language and sentiments of the ancient authors with 
whom he pretends to be so familiar ; and, while he professes to regard 
the writers of the “ Tracts for the 'Times’’ as men of learning, piety, 
and the best intentions, he has shewn a spirit of acrimony against them 
not exceeded by any of their opponents, who, openly, and without the 
least qualification, denounce them as awful heretics. By such a 
course of proceeding he may gain a triumph in the estimation of cer- 
tain parties, and he may find his book no unprofitable speculation ; but 
if there be any men of sound learning in the world, who will take the 
trouble to put the author's pretensions to the test, it is impossible but 
they will see, whether they have or have not read, or may like or dis- 
like, the “ Tracts for the Times,” that, if his conclusions are true, they 
must flow from sources wholly different from those to which, and to 
whichalone, he fearlessly makes his appeal. 

Yours respectfully, ®iA\dKxadoc.* 





* [While this letter has been passing through the press, the following has ap- 


peared in the “ Record,” for the 16th March, It is worth preserving; for the 
school of which that unfortunate paper is the organ has so committed itself, and is 
so rapidly finding its level by the development of ignorance and church-radicalism, 
helped on by the perpetual desertion of those who in the conflict of opinion are 
forced to learn something in spite of themselves and their principles, that unless we 
keep a few specimens, we shal! scarcely be able to believe that we are not dreaming 






































CORRESPONDENCE. 
ON THE RESPECT DUE TO ANTIQUITY. 


Sir, —While I fully concur in your and your correspondent’s animad- 7 
versions on Mr. ‘Taylor's “ Ancient Christianity,” as far as 1 have 
been able to learn the general scope and spirit of that work from the 
report of others (for I have not read it myself), I nevertheless think 
the question it involves has elements which have not yet been satis- 
factorily discussed. I have no words too strong for my hatred of the 
spirit which first culls and then magnifies the faults of any by-gone 
age, much more of ages signalized by fidelity, heroism, and martyr- 
dom. No ultimate purpose, if ever so good and praiseworthy, can 


justify so heartless and so deceiving a way of studying history. But i” 
I think there is likewise danger on the otherside. I think that on this 
subject many are disposed to meet a spirit of detraction by a spirit of \ 


idolatry—an idolatry not merely injurious to the cause it defends, but 

likewise deeply hurtful to the mind it possesses. 1 will venture, 

therefore, to lay before you a few observations, part of which were 

written a couple of years ago, before I had ever heard of Mr. Taylor's 

opinions, but which nevertheless seem to me to have a bearing on | 

them, rT : 
I trust that my opening sentences have been in themselves sufficient | 

to acquit me of all sympathy with him. Independently of our need 

of patristic study because of the testimony to the Christian faith it 








A At ent 


ofa state of things such as could not have existed in a Christian country where so 
large a proportion of the people have learned to read :— 


; 
“THE FATHERS.—‘ ANCIENT CHRISTIANITY.’ 4 
“ To the Editor of the Record. A) ) 
‘*Sirn,—I quite agree with your correspondent ‘ A.B.K.,’ as to the impiety and folly a 
of the Oxford Tractarians in attempting to supersede our venerable Reformers . 


Cranmer, Latimer, and Ridley, and to bring us back, as to an age of light and vital 
Christianity, to the writings and times of the fathers, who sowed the seeds of that 
anti-Christian mass of errors which for so many ages degraded and enslaved our 
country incommon with others, As very few of my clerical brethren have time or oppor- 
tunity to read the fathers, let me earnestly advise them to read the numbers which 
have already appeared of that masterly work, entitled ‘Ancient Christianity.’ I am 
free to confess that I knew but little of the fathers till I had read it. Now I feel that I 
know quite enough of them, and I am astonished at the blind infatuation of men who 
can spend their precious time in reprinting any part of the writings of men who had 
so awfully departed from the simplicity of the apostolic writings. ‘Jo all who want 
to know what opinions were held and taught by the Nicene fathers—and every cler- 
gyman ought to know—I cannot too strongly recommend ‘Ancient Christianity,’ as a 
work which has afforded me so much valuable information, and which must have cost 
the author an immense deal of time and labour to collect, and so condense as to bring 
it within the reading of every one, who would know what were the grand points on 
which they dwelt, and which engross the writings of the fathers to the exclusion of 
almost every otber subject. There can be no doubt that when completed, the 
church of England will owe a debt of gratitude to the learned and indefatigable 
author of ‘ Ancient Christianity,’ that can never be repaid. I cannot express m 

own individual obligations to the writer, and I sincerely hope that the effect of bis 
labours will be the same on others as it has been on myself; and that they will arise 
from its serious perusal more thankful for the inspired writings, and with oe 
of deeper veneration and more abundant love for those holy men whom we justly 
call our Reformers, and who laboured to bring us out of that darkness in which the 
Oxford Tractarians want again to involve us. L.”) 
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affords us, I think such study deserves encouragement on a hardly 
less interesting ground. It presents us with a picture of Christian life 
in due proportion and keeping, beautifully contrasting with the dis- 
union, ianattion, exaggeration, and one-sidedness of modern times. 
Speaking generally, we may say that the balance of Christian doc- 
trine was in those days duly preserved, and the several observances 
of Christian life kept each in its proper place and true relation to the 
whole. But though the fabric of the early temple was thus more 
symmetrical—its parts in better keeping—the whole more beautiful, 
than the disjointed and shattered wrecks which have been preserved 
to us, does it follow that the materials were more costly, or even 
equally fine? In other words, may not mén be in a falser position 
now than formerly, and yet have more enlarged capacities, and more 
thorough refinement and advancement of being than in early times ; 
so that if ever the old or, which is more to be looked for, an answer- 
ing symmetry and totality of the Christian church be vouchsafed, our 
eyes will be greeted by a grander and auguster vision? In short, the 
question I wish to consider is this—** Is there no such thing as pro- 
gression in the history of the church? Must the stream not merely 
have been clearest at its head, but also in the earlier stages of its 
course? Do the ages we call primitive present us in adl respects with 
the most perfect picture of Christian life and Christian society ? Can 
there be no one particular in which the medieval or protestant periods 
may have improved on the patristic ?” 

1 know well the dread with which many a pious mind approaches 
such a question. 1 know well how alarming is the admission of such 
progression, even as a possibility, to one who reposes on the assurance 
that the gospel is like its Author, “the same yesterday, to-day, and 
for ever.”’ And so it assuredly is. As the truths of revelation were 
not originally discovered, so can they receive no accession, by expe- 
riment; the creed must be the same in all ages—her rule of faith one 
in every stage of the church’s progress ;* but though this be undeniable, 
it will not follow that one age may not have a deeper insight than 
former periods into a particular article, (which article existed, never- 
theless, though not so clearly as an object both to the understanding 
and the faith of those periods.) Again, there are theological points, 
intrinsically important, and rendered yet more so by events, which 
cannot so well be said to belong to the creed as to be corollaries from 
it, or principles involved, though not expressed in it. Such, for ex- 
ainple, is the doctrine of justification by faith, of which the very de- 
signation implies its externality to the creed, to which it points as to 
something distinct from itself. In arguing, then, for a progressive 
Christianity, Tam not arguing for a rule of faith capable either of en- 
largement or modification; on the contrary, I trust | may make it the 


endeavour of my life to take my stand on the “ once for all” of St. 
Jude. 


* This great principle is in no wise impaired by the adoption of the Nicene and 
Athanasian symbols, as might easily be shewn were this a proper place for doing so, 
and bas been abundantly proved by others, 
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Again, there are other important points besides faith which will not 
be affected by the progression for which 1 am about to argue. The 
essential constitution of the church must remain, as we find from pri- 
mitive antiquity that the apostles arranged it. For whether or not 
succeeding generations of Christians be able to advance on their pre- 
decessors, it will be manifest on the least reflection that this in no way 
bears on the legitimacy of spiritual power, or on the mode of confer- 
ring the ministerial character. If we find that a divinely commis- 
sioned “ ministry of reconciliation” was originally an essential feature 
of the Christian scheme, and that an unbroken succession links certain 
orders in the church now with those to whom that ministry was at 
first entrusted, prudence and piety alike dictate submission to their 
ministrations, and reception of the sacraments from their hands, be 
the church of our days never so wiser than the church of early periods. 

If it be further objected that, to claim either as actual or possible, 
such a superiority on our part is blasphemy against the sacrament of 
regeneration, by whose waters the primitive believers were perfected 
no less than ourselves, such an assertion seeming to imply that the 
gift of the Spirit was not made over completely to the baptized in 
former ages, it may at once be answered that, however the fact is to 
be reconciled with the fulness of baptismal grace, yet the recipients of 
such grace, even when they may be presumed faithfully to cultivate 
it, are found to differ in advancement of being, and in delicacy of spi- 
ritual apprehension. ‘This we see in individuals; or, to take a case in 
strict analogy with the whole question, in the same individual at dif- 
ferent stages of his progress; and still more in nations. ‘There are, I 
suppose, few members of our branch of the church who would not at 
once admit that a devout Romanist must in many points be deficient 
in spiritual tact and quickness compared with a devout Anglican. 
Now, if this be possible in different places, Christian baptism in both 
instances having been conferred, it is hard to find an antecedent 
reason why it should not be possible also in different times. Nor need 
we perplex ourselves with a seeming contrariety between this fact of 
experience and the truth we believe, regarding the fulness of the pen- 
tecostal gift; for although since the day when the Holy Spirit de- 
scended upon the twelve, he has ever had his dwelling upon earth, 
and each baptized man has been a temple of his presence, finding in 
that presence (if he really sought it) a power whereby to do every 
duty and attain every truth it was designed that he should, yet it is 
clear that our nature has not been miraculously transformed—that its 
amendment, unquestionably divine in its origin, is nevertheless a 
gradual work—that, before the sacred presence within us can perfectly 
kindle in any man the pure light of life, the damps and vapours of 
native corruption must by degrees be dissipated. And if holiness be 
on all hands admitted to be a thing of such gradual attainment, then 
the clear perception of Christian truth, as well as an accurate estimate 
of Christian duty, to which obedience is the surest road, must for the 
nost part be of gradual attainment too. We find then, in individuals 
who may be presumed to be equally faithful to the talent committed 
to them, that there are diversities in elevation and advancement of 
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being. ‘True, such diversities may, and very probably do, end with 
death, but they undeniably exist here. Let not then the pious reader 
take the alarm if he find me prepared to present the picture of them 
on a more extended scale than he looked for,—if he find me making 
some account of differences of race and blood, as though I were 
thereby dishonouring the dignity of God's sacraments, and forgetting 
the power of his Spirit. Doubtless those sacraments were received in 
their integrity by the early believers; and doubtless that Spirit dwelt 
in his fulness among them: but if we find that in two individuals, 
equally partakers in the unspeakable gift, constitutional differences are 
allowed to tell, that the power of former habits is not abruptly dis- 
lodged, and that to the one there in consequence belongs a refinement 
and elevation of being, and a right to guide and instruct, which we do 
not ascribe to the other, we need not fear to seek for a corresponding 
difference in ages of the church, and to proclaim its existence if we 
really have found it. 

I must reserve the actual discussion of this subject for my next 
letter. In the meantime, I trust I have sufficiently cleared the ques- 
tion of difficulties with which it seems at first sight beset. And let 
me in concluding for the present enter my protest once for all against 
the notion, in such practical possession of so many minds, that we can 
regard any period of the church’s earthly history as a golden age, that 
any such period can supply us with a pattern in the mount after 
which all things are to be fashioned. May there not—(it is for the 
ecclesiastical student a most serious inquiry )—may there not be as 
much of a St. Simonian spirit in looking idolatrously back on an earthly 
past as in looking idolatrously forward on an earthly future? Let us 
remember that the great idea, of which the very purest display of the 
visible church is but the inadequate phenomenon, is heavenly and 
eternal; that we are to value the church on earth only as the link let 
down by which we may lay hold on the unseen and celestial; that 
none but the things above are flawless and pure; and that, not on the 
nearest mortal approximation, but on the absolute goodness manifested 
in them, are the minds of the regenerate to be fixed. Let us remem- 
ber these things, and we shall be at once enabled profitably to judge 
of the times that are past, and to “ ask wisely’’ concerning the present ; 
to catch and combine the scattered gleams of wisdom and holiness 
which glance over every period of the church’s history, and neither to 
miss the lessons taught by the primitive ages, from an over devotion to 
our own, nor to refuse audience to the voice which it may be her divine 
head hath imparted to the church of our own day, from a belief that 


all excellence was brought together and embodied in the birth and 
youth of the Christian community. Kk. G, 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE STATE OF LEARNING AMONGST 
DISSENTERS. 


Sik, believe it is a very prevailing habit amongst churchmen to 
think and speak slightingly of the literary attainments of dissenters. 
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The British Magazine, in the Number for last July, indulged in cer- 
tain disparaging remarks upon “ the pretensions to learning’? exhibited 
in the “ Narrative of the Greek Mission, by the Rev. S. S. Wilson.” 
I have lately perused that book, and I am of opinion that, in dismis- 
sing it with a passing sneer, the writer to whom I refer has by no 
means done it justice. It appears to me to deserve a more detailed 
notice, not only on account of its intrinsic character, but because it 
affords a fair standard of the state of learning and taste among those 
for whose calibre it is calculated, and by whom, L understand, it is 
held in high estimation. Mr. Wilson is, indeed, a much injured in- 
dividual; he has been denied, as he justly complains, his well-earned 
meed of praise in the Missionary Chronicle, and is in danger of 
losing his proper standing in the republic of letters for want of a 
Meecenas. (See pp. 202, 455, 174.) 

It is impossible to follow Mr. Wilson through his various illus- 
trations of Grecian history and antiquities without observing how 
felicitously he explodes inveterate error by the simple enunciation of 
the trath. He enters into no argament, balances no conflicting evi- 
dence, but contents himself with stating the fact, and so leaving it, 
in the just confidence that it must command assent. A few examples 
will shew what I mean. 

The learned have long believed, upon the authority of Herodotus, 
that Croesus, when about to be put to death, remembered a saying of 
Solon. Mr. Wilson assures us that it was a saying of Plato. (p. 182.) 
Plato has hitherto been placed in our chronological tables about two 
hundred years after the time of Croesus; but this blunder will in 
future, of course, receive due correction. 

It is the common opinion that there was but one festival called 
the Olympic Games in ancient Greece, and that it was always cele- 
brated on the same spot every five years. Mr. Wilson, however, has 
travelled “ through the sites of three of the four Olympic games, Nemea, 
the Corinthian Isthmus, and Olympia,” (p. 3840,) and tells us that they 
were ** celebrated every three years.” (p. 465.) As he has been on 
the very localities, and has actually seen the cave of the veritable 
Nemean lion, (p. 466,) he is entitled to all the credit of an eye-wit- 
ness; and I trust the future editions of Potter's and all other archao- 
logies will be rectified accordingly. ° 

Apelles, the celebrated painter, has been generally considered a 
native of Cos, an island on the coast of Asia Minor, Our author, 
however, repeatedly states (pp. 348, 409, 553, 555) that he was born 
in the island of Ceos, the modern Zea, on the coast of Attica. He 
produces no authority for this opinion; but as he resided some time in 
Ceos, he may probably have seen the name in the parish register. 

Nor is this by any means a singular instance of Mr. Wilson's ac- 
curacy and originality in matters pertaining to classical biography. 
He informs us that Peloponnesus was “the birthland of Themis- 
toc es,” (p. 401,) and that Menander, the comic poet, was a native 
of Crete, (p. 284;) all the world has therefore been grossly mis- 
taken in supposing both these celebrated characters to have been 
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Athenians.* Menander, too, as Mr. Wilson has discovered, was the 
author of the well-known hexameter quoted by St. Paul, Kpijrec dei 
Yevora, &c., and hitherto ascribed to Epimenides. (p.284.) The ex- 
istence of Helots at Athens is incidentally alluded to by Mr. Wilson at 
p- 489, and Aristides is placed amongst the philosophers of Greece, by 
the side of Socrates and Solon. (p. 194.) But the most singular, and, 
in an historical point of view, the most important, discovery made by 
Mr. Wilson is that of the employment of a Grecian fleet at the battle of 
Plateea, commanded by an admiral who was in the Hellespont. Let 
me, in order to do justice to the author, give you his own words at 
p- 560 :—« This Re ae Jeader of the Lacedemonians reagan, 
was once commanding the combined fleet at the battle of Platea, an 
being in the Hellespont, became acquainted with a young girl of 
Byzantium named Cleonice.” I profess 1 know not how to admire 
sufficiently the new light thus thrown, in one short sentence, upon 
history, chronology, and geography. 

‘That “ meritorious fasting came from the Peripatetics,” (p. 137,) and 
that of reperarhoarres [not repexarodyres| Ought to be translated “ the 
Peripatetics” in Heb. xiii. 9; that the ancient name of Euboa was 
Egripos, (p. 319,) and Axos the ancient.name of Naxos (ibid.); that 
it was an ancient prophecy that the Romans should conquer “ the 
Eacidi’ (p. 171) ; that oreppoddyos, Acts, xvii. 18, was a term “ con- 
temptuously applied to such orators as were obliged to have a constant 
recourse to their notes” (p.196); that the Areopagus and the Pnyx 
“ identify” with each other (p.435); that “ Koraés, Vamvas, and all 
the editors of Greek newspapers, produce a language more elegant, 
more mellifluous, more simple, than that of the father of poets or 
prince of historians” (p. 563) ; that “the Pheacians” (strange to say) 
“were a race altogether distinct from the Phoenicians” (p. 10); that 
Alaric and the Vandals ravaged Greece about the third century 
(p. 294); that the name of an island, Ephaistia, is indicative of its 
volcanic origin (p. 96); that lines similar to these in construction, 
Diropiov ovprarpudra, Aovra v’ cies’ Ews wore; present “four tambic 
feet” (p. 278), modern Greek verses being notoriously regulated by the 
accents; that 2000 generations—that is, about 60,000 years—elapsed 
between the Roman and the Moslem conquests of Greece. (p. 187.) 
These and similar statements speak volumes as to the extent of in- 
telligence and information which Mr. Wilson possesses himself or 
anticipates in his readers. The novelty of some of Mr. Wilson’s 
anecdotes, also, is remarkably striking, and affords a gratifying idea 
both of his own talent for research and the advanced state of classical 
study in dissenting circles. For example; the story of Socrates and 
the physiognomist, known probably to few but those choice spirits 
who consume the midnight oil over Lempriere’s Dictionary and other 
recondite and scarce tomes, is repeated by our author with much com- 
placency, as told to him in the course of conversation by a Neapolitan 


* The author describes himself in his title-page as a ‘ Member of the Literary 
Society of Athens."—Ep, 
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gentleman. (p. 515.) In like manner he learns, apparently for the 
first time, from a young Greek, named Koondures, the tradition of the 
erection of an altar “ to the unknown God" by the Athenians, during 
a pestilence. (p. 197.) 

By this time, Mr. Editor, I dare say you are perfectly satisfied as 
to the qualifications of Mr. Wilson, in point of scholarship, to repre- 
sent the combined erudition of “ the three denominations” before the 
sages of modern Greece. Notices of a purely religious and missionary 
character are comparatively scanty throughout the work, which is ad- 
dressed principally to the general reader. I shall therefore only pre- 
sent you with two more morceaux, each exquisite in its kind. 

1. “Six or eight volumes about monks!” exclaims Mr. W., in a 
paroxysm of righteous horror: ‘“‘on such a theme, a single volume is 
one too many!” (p. 421.) Heaven preserve him from ever catching 
a glimpse of the Acta Sanctorum! I am irresistibly reminded of the 
surprise exhibited by a simple-minded North-Briton, an acquaintance 
of Lady Morgan’s, on seeing a voluminous work on the Natural His- 
tory of Fishes in the library of that lady’s husband: “ What! a’ these 
buiks aboot fesh ? naething but fesh ?” 

2. Mr. W. relates the following as part of a dialogue between him 
and a Greek landowner of Cephalonia (p. 537),—“ Who are you?” 
Mr. Wilson: “ An ecclesiastic.” “Of what rank?” “A kind of 
protopapas. J have always found some perplexity in meeting this ques- 
tion. The fact is, l am a New-Testament bishop.” 

Yours most respectfully, Ureppodoyog. 





[The Editor is glad to have his own attention and that of his 
readers called to this work. The dialogue from which this extract is 
made, is so curious that more of it must be given. It proceeds thus :— 


“G, Whence come you,—and where are you going ? 

M. From Malta to Greece. 

G,. What for ? 

M. To circulate the Holy Bible, tospread the knowledge of Jesus Christ, and to do 
good in any way to the souls and bodies of the Greeks. —But, who are you? 

G. A landowner in Cephalonia; and behold bere my steward. Are you sent by 
government ? , 

M. No; by abenevolent committee, who pity the sinful state of man, who wish all 
to possess the holy scriptures, and come to a saving knowledge of the gospel. 

G, Are you English priests paid by your government? 

. [am paid by our committee. 

. Is your salary generous ? 

M. As much as | wish; though not very much. 

. Can you marry if you like? 

. Yes; the word of God allows it, 1 Tim, iii, 1—5. 

. So can our priests; but only once. Can you marry often ? 

. As often as we please, 

. Can you marry a Turk or a Jew? 

. The law does not restrain us; but it would be extremely scandalous, and 

prudent man will not do it. 

. Can you have many wives at once? 

. No; God says a nisuor must be the husband of one wife.” 
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made from Cefalonia to the Secretary of the London Missionary So- 
ciety.” This looks as if it was an official communication, and na- 
turally leads one to inquire, whether the society approved of their 
agent's giving himself out for an English bishop, or whether they repri- 
manded or dismissed him. The circumstances of the case preclude 
any evasive cant about “new-testament bishops.’’ Mr. Wilson was 
not talking to Hottentots or New Zealanders, who would either not 
understand him at all, or else understand him to mean something 
more or lesslike what he said. He was dealing with people who knew 
what was meant by bishops, priests, and deacons, who supposed 
themselves to have * new-testament bishops,” and who had some 
notion of English affairs. There is something very grievous, though 
at the same time somewhat ludicrous, in the idea of a man, obviously 
uneducated, and even unable to spell his own language, figuring away 
as an English bishop, and setting to work to reform the Greek church. 


“ I think it was the same day that the bishop, when we were discussing the ex- 
pediency of improvements in the church of Greece,—in ber doctrines, her discipline, 
her mode of singing,—told me of certain changes in contemplation, and sang me an 
air on the old, with another on the new system, ‘This new system was in tbe press, 
and I saw some of the sheets. Though | felt the condescension of this simple bishop, 


vet | honestly expressed to him my painful impression, that his country had changed 
rather the characters than the airs,”—p. 591. 


The account of a little matter which (in dissenting phraseology) 
“transpired” at Malta, gives another very amusing peep at the New- 
Testament bishop's way of going on :— 


‘* Finding our mission-house too small for the printing and binding establish- 
ment, I entered on treaty for one belonging to a native nobleman, the Marquis 
Testaferrata, Itis the custom in Malta to sign a contract, drawn up by a notary public. 
I found the first article worded thus :—‘ No religion whatever shall be taught in 
the house, contrary to the holy catholic and apostolic faith.’ * Marquis,’ said I, ‘ to 
that article L will by no means consent.’ ‘Then, Sir, we have not understood each 
other.” ‘ Sir, I am in this island as an humble representative of the protestant church, 
and cannot admit the existence of a public document containing such a precedent, 


a humiliating article, that may be cited on other similar occasions.’ 


‘Did you not 
consent to this?’ ‘ 


‘ Yes, but not that itshould appear in our contract. The cause of 
the Bibleis that of God and of truth; and I cannot consent thus to bumble it. Mv 
word is enough—a promise is equal to an oath.’ The article was expunged. ‘This 
conversation transpired between the marquis and myself when alone. 

‘* At the notary’s arose another difficulty. This gentleman proceeded to read the 
contract prior to signing, I then found that, after enumerating all the pompous titles 
of my landlord, he announced me as simply ‘Signor Wilson.’ ‘ Pray stop,’ Mr. 
notury,’ L said, ‘in the rough draft you have copied from, 1 am written the Rev. 
Mr, Wilson; why is my official designation left out” ‘Sir, I will not write it.’ 
‘What is vour reason?’ ‘1am not at liberty to state it.’ ‘This document isa 
public one ; I must have my official name.’ ‘If you insist upon the title, my labour 
is lost, and the affair ends at once,’ ‘ Pray, is vour difficulty legal or personal? ‘ It 
is personal.” ‘Then, Sir, ] wish you a good day.’ ; 

** Taking my bat, 1 quitted the office, but had scarcely turned into the next street 
when the Marquis overtook me. ‘Sir,’ said he, ‘ you need not boggle ata title.’ 
‘ My dear marquis, the insult is not to me alone, or to Tne cnuncn | RerrEseNt, but 


to yourself, too,’” Xc.—p. 175. 

The marquis probably did not know how to behave to an English 
bishop. At all events, a Greek bishop knew better. It would seem 
as if this prelate presided over a see called Athens—not the place of 
which one used to hear at school, but a hitherto unknown episcopate 
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in the Peloponnesus—unless we suspect, what can hardly be suspected 
of a gentleman who quotes “ Thucidides,’”’ and who may therefore be 
supposed to have heard his name, though he might not know how to 
spell it. And yet the previous statement about the birthplace of 
Themistocles goes a good way to support such a suspicion, Our pre- 
sent business, however, is with the “ pre-arranged” interview between 
the bishops :-— 


“ On the second or third day after reaching Athens, I paid a pre-arranged visit 
to Taliandiou Neophytos, bishop of the city. This was a tall, intelligent man, of 
polite manners, and of noble presence, He received me with great courtesy, and 
seated me on the divan next himself, with many of his clergy around us. Soon after 
my entrance, pipes were brought and handed to several, They were the best I 
bad yet seen in Peloponnesus. The bow! was red terra cotta, the stick apparently 


of cherry tree, and the mouth of amber, variagated* as usual with circles of agate, or 
other stones more precious,”—p. 425, 


It is somewhat tantalizing to hear that “after much, very much, 
most interesting intercourse,” these prelates separated “with mutual 
good feeling, and with some arrangements for the spiritual good of 
Greece,” without being informed more particularly what those ar- 
rangements were; but it is right that the bench should have their 
secrets. One gets a glimpse, however, here and there, and the Proto- 


papas does not scruple to be more explicit as to what was said by 
some of the inferior clergy :— 


‘“*'To a remark of mine that it is cruel and unwise to immure the female in the 
gyneceum, and that to follow the gnostic and monastic whims about the piacular 
virtue and wonderful morality of frequent and excessive fasting, is equally antagonist 
both to scripture and to sound common sense; I think it was one of the priests who 
nobly replied, ‘ Yes, sir, we must now sweep away all such rubbish, and all our old 
superstitions.’ Noble sentiment! Heaven speed the plough !"—p. 542. 


Considering all these circumstances, it is worth while to notice this 
prelate’s politics. The following extract may suggest some idea :-— 


“ Short was the reign of France in Malta! Better, in some respects, had it been 
longer ; for that great people are not in the habit of currying favour by pretending to 
venerate the most deleterious superstitions by cashiering brave officers, whose con- 
Scientious scruples forbid their uniting in idolatrous rites, or by compelling a 
whole suite of staff officers to change their steel for a taper, their martial step for 
that of amonkish procession, to brandish a flambeau instead of a sword, to wear, I 


* One of the oddest things about this volume, which is handsomely and expensively 
got up, is the mis-spelling of English words. ‘To such things the com positors and 
readers of every respectable printing-otlice are lynx-eyed and inexorable. They are. 
generally capable of doing sometiing in the languages of the ‘ lybur,” and of the 
 Pyreus,” as well as their own; and notwithstanding the hasty manner in which the 
‘‘ proprietors” of magazines are obliged to get them printed, the editor would expect 
to find a marginal g. on the proof if he bad told bis readers (even on the authority of 
Quintinus, Eschiles, Archemides, Farenheit, or Lord Murrey,) that the word 
isthmus “ describes a tongue of land projecting rather far into the sea.”—p. 13. 
The inference is, that these and others which remain are only a small gleaning. 
At p. 160 there is a note, which, it may be presumed, bas appeared in some former 
publication, as he states that be was threatened with a prosecution for it:—* La 
Santa Casa di Loretto,’ fabled to have been transported by angels, from the city of 
Jerusalem to Dalmatia, and thence to Loretto in Italy. Whata pity the inventors of the 
legend were not transported too!” What a pity that the bishop should not be trans- 
lated to some see with a tidy Sunday-school, where he might learn hisown language, 
and be taught that his Saviour was announced at Nazareth, and not in Jerusalem, 
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had almost said, the gown of the effiminate [sic] Sardanapalus instead of the more 
fitting accoutrements of a soldier. ‘The successors of the French do all this, except 
the last, both in Malta and the Ionian isles. ‘The successors of the French are the 
English.”—p. 18. 

Now, though one cannot read the book without laughing, it is really 
a very serious aud very lamentable thing to consider that the unfor- 
tunate author has been, by his own account, ranging up and down 
among the clergy and members of the Greek church as an English 
bishop ; and it is a matter of much interest to know how far this was 
really understood and sanctioned by the Lonpon Misstonary Society. | 


ON THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE ELEMENTS IN THE EUCHARIST. 


Sir,—“ W. S.”’ is pleased to think that the administration of the ele- 
ments in the eucharist to more than one at a time is a greater infrac- 
tion of the rubric than the administration of confirmation to more 
than one at a time ; or rather that, while the former is a glaring viola- 
tion of it, the latter is none at all, which he grounds upon the presence 
of the word when in the rubric for the administration of the elements, 
which is not in the rubric for confirmation. From whence he argues, 
that if during the time the bishop is employed in laying his hand upon 
the heads of the several candidates he shall be “ saying” the form of 
prayer prescribed to him, he rightly adheres to the rubric. If 
“«W.S.” had written down the form, he would have seen that this 
will not hold, for the form is, “ Defend, O Lord, this thy child,” 
singular, not plural. If the bishop uses the words prescribed to him, it 
is clear that only one out of the many could be considered as having 
received the benediction. And therefore, on every occasion when I 
have witnessed a bishop confirming more than one at once, he has, in 
pronouncing the words of benediction, altered them into the plural 
number. (See “'T.’s” letter in the October number.) With all re- 
spect, therefore, to “W.S.,” I will submit that a reference to the 
bishop’s custom at confirmation is warranted. 

‘To prevent misunderstanding, I beg leave to repeat what I said be- 
fore, that I neither practise the custom myself, nor justify it in others, 
except in cases of real, not feigned, necessity, and should certainly 
think a man bound to curtail his sermon even to ten minutes, sooner 
than violate the rubric, (for he cannot dispense with it altogether 
without violating another rubric. ) 

I wrote my former letter with a view to elude a use of language 
upon this subject which savoured very strongly of impiety, when men 
applied the terms “corruption” and “ profanation’’ to that mode of 
addressing the communicants which was observed by the Lord of 
Glory when he instituted his sacrament. And now that by common 
consent such language has been laid aside, and the whole offence is 
resolved into an infraction of a rubric, I write again to suggest to 
those who are so loud to condemn their brethren for this offence, that 
they will do well to come into court with clean hands, free from all 
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infractions of rubrics themselves. Let them consider, then, do they 
themselves always “ declare to the people what holydays and fasting- 
days are in the week following to be observed?” Do they always, 
when giving notice of the communion, read the whole of one or other 
of the exhortations? Do they always themselves place upon the 
table the elements? Do they always celebrate public baptism after 
the second lesson? Do they catechize at the same time? Do they 
read the whole of the marriage service? Do they daily say matins 
and evensong, either at home or at church, unless reasonably hindered ? 

Until they can answer all these questions in the affirmative, they 
may find enough to do at home without censuring their brethren. 

I have said that real necessity will justify the infraction of the rubric. 
I will add my opinion that, both in confirmation and in the eucharist, 
such necessity must be very rare. Annual confirmations and weekly 
communions would probably obviate all pretence of such necessity in 
almost every case. And if it shall be said that there are too few 
bishops to admit of this, the remedy lies in their own hands, even by 
multiplying their number, to which, provided they do not ask for 
money or seats in the House of Lords, neither of which are necessary, 
we may be very sure that the civil government, which “cvareth for 
none of these things,’’ would offer no objection. 

I am yours, ALPHA. 


ON THE CELEBRATION OF THE HOLY COMMUNION ON 
CHRISTMAS-DAY. 


My Dear Sir,—Should it still appear doubtful that the church of 
England has not left it to the discretion of the clergy to administer or 
not, as they think proper, the sacraments of Christ, the following ex- 
tract from the Act of Uniformity will put the matter in question be- 
yond all rational dispute :— 


“ Now in regard that nothing conduceth more to the settling of the peace of this 
nation . .. thanan universal agreement in the public worship of Almighty God ; and 
to the intent that every person within this realm may certainly know the rule to which 
he is to conform in public worship and administration of the sacraments, and other rites and 
ceremonies of the church of England . .. be it enacted by the king's most excellent 
majesty, by the advice and with the consent of the lords spiritual and temporal in 
this present parliament assembled, and by the authority of the same, that all and sin- 
gular ministers... within this realm...sHaLL Be BouND to say and use the 
morning prayer, evening prayer, celebration and administration of both the sacra- 
ments, and all other the common prayer, in such order and form as is mentioned in 
the said book [that is, the Book of Common Prayer] annexed and joined in this pre- 
sent act.” 


The act goes on to impose a penalty of five pounds, leviable by any 
two justices of the peace, for every violation * of such order, manner, 
and form as in and by the said Book [of Common Prayer] is ap- 
pointed.” 

That the above “rule, to which he [every minister | is bound to con: 
form in public worship and administration of the sacraments,”’ in- 
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cluded the times as well as the manner of administration, is evident 
from another passage in the same act, no less than from the preamble 
to the act itself. ‘That preamble set out with stating that the “ order 
of administration of sacraments’ then and therein enacted is one 
“ agreeable to the word of God, and usages of the primitive church.” 
But the usage of the primitive church—the on/y usage we know any- 
thing of—affords an unvarying practice of administering the holy 
communion on the festivals and other holydays of the church. The 
other passage alluded to speaks yet more determinately :— 

“« And yet this notwithstanding, a great number of people in divers parts of this 
realm, following their own sensuality, and living without knowledge and due fear of 
God, do wilfully and schismatically abstain and refuse to come to their parish 
churches, and other public places, where common prayer, administration of the 
sacraments and preaching of the word of God, is used upon the Sundays and other 
days ordained and appointed to be kept and observed as holydays.” 

According to this, it is clear that there is just as much authority for 
omitting the common prayer and preaching as for not affording the 
people (who are religiously disposed) the opportunity of receiving the 
holy communion upon those days which have been ordained to be 
kept as holydays, and which are or may be so kept. Where there is a 
disposition to change, in the desire of improvement, the old and esta- 
blished usages of the church, it does not appear to me to be doing 
more than is becoming, to consult the diocesan. ‘To make alterations 
of any material kind without his consent, even where it is presumed 
that a discretionary course is allowed by the church, is in fact to 
nullify God’s ordinance of episcopacy. For none will affirm that 
the people, as well as the priesthood, have not an interest and a stake 

in that divine ordinance, besides the direct benefit of confirmation, and 
the indirect benefit of having a minister, sent by a bishop, to watch. 
over them as their shepherd. This would truly be to confine, within 
very small compass, the ends and uses of episcopacy. The reverse 
then being admitted, the people may always expect that they are 
living immediately under episcopal jurisdiction, and not under presby- 
terian ; and that every proposed measure touching their mode of wor- 
ship, defore it be made applicable to them, shall be stamped with his 
sanction and approval. 

In saying this, it is not for a moment intended that episcopal autho- 
rity should at any time be sought or pleaded against the lex scripta of 
the church, which is the highest kind of episcopal authority to a 
clergymau who has taken the oaths, and made the declarations re- 
quired, upon being admitted into holy orders. It is only where the 
church is silent that the remark is in point. Then only it is that the 
church has given a discretionary power to her bishops. Yet even in 
giving them this, she lays down restrictions for their exercise of it. 
She binds them to exercise it in subjection to the great charter of our 
religion, the Book of Common Prayer, guarded against all rash and 
ignorant innovation by her canons and constitutions, 


1 am, my dear Sir, yours, very truly, R. B. 
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Idwrn¢ IN REPLY TO ARCHDEACON WILBERFORCE. 


Sin,—I cannot say that the remarks with which Archdeacon Wilber- 
force has favoured me do clear up at all the matter to my mind. 

The archdeacon says, indeed, that his “ view specially supposed” 
that constitution of our fallen nature which, in my opinion, furnishes 
the true and only orthodox solution of the supposed difficulty. But I 
think it will be apparent to every reader of his sermon that his argu- 
ment is entirely independent and irrespective of any principle of the 
kind, And it seems to me that, by a process similar to that by which 
he argues the sinlessness of Christ’s humanity, he might equally have 
argued his humanity out of every one of the properties of out fallen 
nature, or of human nature at all. He might, for instance, have 
proved it in the same manner to have been essentially immortal, for 
“ mortality,” he might have argued, “ is the property of a person, but 
that humanity which in us is mortal could not be mortal until it was 
a person, and never was a person till it was in the Christ.” It is 
just, Ist, the non-personality of Christ’s humanity till it existed in his 
person; and then, 2nd, his own essential personal holiness, which 
make, as it appears to me, the two elements of the archdeacon’s argu- 
ment, which accordingly “ supposes” no one constitution of our fallen 
nature rather than another, and which, therefore, either leaves the 
“apprehension” to which it professes to “reply’’ exactly where it 
found it, or else disposes of it on principles which are essentially, 
though unconsciously, Eutychian. For nobody, I believe, ever 
doubted but that our divine Lord brought into our nature an element 
of personal holiness; but many have “apprehended,” that if it is con- 
ceded that he took this nature in its fallen state, it must then follow 
that he assumed a nature which also brought along with it, when 
taken into his person, an element of personal corruption and contami- 
nation. The question then is, how this element escaped out of our 
fallen nature as it existed in Christ’s person? Mr. Wilberforce says, 
that it was excluded by the holiness of his divine person: a reply by 
which he either might mean, with the Irvingite, that Christ was per- 
sonally sinless in a flesh which continued still to be corrupt and sinful 
in its own tendencies, or might mean that the holiness of the divine 
nature dissipated and discharged the corruption of the human ; but if 
his meaning really was that the human nature was corrupt simply for 
want of that principle of personal rectitude which it acquired through 
its union with Christ’s person, it is astonishing to me that he should 
not say so. When it is just the contrary supposition—the supposition, 
namely, of some “ positive malignant quality,” as inhering in the 
nature—which lies at the foundation of the apprehension which he 
combats. 

When the inconsistency of ‘some of my expressions” with the 
doctrine of the article is argumentatively shewn, it will then be time 
enough to enter on the consideration of this part of the archdeacon 8 
letter. I intended to put forward Bishop Hopkins’s sentiments in re- 
lation to our natural corruption as expressive of my own; and, in 
professedly recognising the bishop's, and impugning mine, the arch- 

Von. XVII.—April, 1840. 36 
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deacon seems to me to say and unsay the same thing in the same sen- 
tence. 

There is an allusion at the close of the archdeacon’s letter to the 
anonymousness of my communication, which I really do not under- 
stand. An allusion of the kind is generally understood to connect the 
idea of something unworthy or suspicious with the fact of a person’s 
having written without a name; but I suppose that everything of this 
sort is out of the question in the case of argumentative animadversions 
on the doctrine of a body of published sermons, preached before the 
university, and therefore (I confess) I do not at all perceive the animus 
or scope of this allusion. It seems to me that, had my remarks been 
simply idle and impertinent, Mr. Wilberforce might properly have 
neglected them had they had appended to them any name, however 
distinguished ; while, supposing them to carry but the semblance of 
weight, Mr. Wilberforce, as it appears to me, does no more than 
right in taking notice of them, come from any quarter that they 
may. Nothing disrespectful or unkind to the archdeacon was in- 
tended by my letter; but when a divine has preached before the uni- 
versity, and afterwards given his sermons to the public, it seems to 
me that he has made himself a fair subject of public criticism, and 
that if his doctrine is in any part of it arraigned with any force of ar- 
gument, he is bound to support it, or correct his error. Tow rns. 


ON THE ©®GYPTO-TUSCAN TERMS *“ URVUM, URVARE.” 


Sirn,—The Tuscan words urvum, urvare, have been explained by 
Varro and Festus; and I propose to shew that the Tuscan root urv is 
related to Coptic and the old Egyptian language of the hieroglyphics. 

Varro, in his treatise De Lingua Latina, lib. v., informs us that im- 
burrum is formed from urrum, which signifies anything that is so 
bent as to turn quite up, like the part of a plough called urvum, 
(ce. 127.) The urvum ofa plough is so called from its curved form: a 
“eurvo urvum.”’ (¢. 135.) Those towns (oppida) round which at their 
foundation a furrow was drawn by a plough, according to the ‘Tuscan 
rites, are called urbes from this orbit and this “ urvum,” of the plough : 
“ab orbe et urvo urbes.”’ (c, 143.) And Festus, under the word “ urvat,”’ 
states, “ Urrat signifies circumdat, and is derived from that furrow 
which is made at the foundation ofa city by the urvum of a plough.” 
Ennius in Andromeda says, “ Circum sese urvat ad pedes......"" From 
the evidence that will be brought forward, it is unnecessary to give a 
formal refutation of the common opinion that urrare signifies to plough, 
and urbs a place ploughed round; it is sufficient to state that urbs 
means an inclosed place, from the Tuscan root urv, to surround, to 
inclose, and that the bent part of a plough was called urvum from 
the same Tuscan root urv, to bend, to curve. 

I have collected the following family of related words from different 
parts of the Coptic Lexicon: orv, adstringere, concludere: orev, con- 
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cludere, contorquere: orph, circumdatus: orev, concludere: oreph, 
locus separatus et circumscriptus, sepimentum : orph, circumdare, sin- 
gularitas, cavere, vitare, modestus, tranquillus : orph, continens, 
religiosus. 

These various meanings in Tuscan and Coptic may be reduced to 
some kind of order and mutual dependence by the following scheme : 

Orv, orev, orph: ‘Tuscan, urv. 

I. To contort, to bend round into itself; Tuscan, Cireum sese 
urvat. 

As a noun (conjecturally from the hieroglyphies,) orv, a volute ; 
Tuscan, urv, the bent part of a plough. 

11. To include or shut in, to inclose; Tuscan, urv, cireumdare. 

As a noun, oreph, an inclosed place; Tuscan, urv, an inclosed 
place; in its Latinized form, urbs. 

Ill. To seclude, retire, to lead the life of a recluse. 

1 shall now add some remarks in illustration of each of these three 
heads. 

(1.) The hieroglyphic symbol, with the power of 0 or u, has as yet 
received no explanation. From its convoluted form, it was called a 
curl, by Dr. Young; a ram’s horn, by Dr. Wall; and l’enroulement, 
though more generally lituus, by Champollion ; it bears, however, no 
resemblance to a Tuscan lituus, of which the form actually occurs 
among the hieroglyphics as one of the symbols of S : le trait recourbe. 
Without pretending to know what object this curved symbol repre- 
sents, | have above called it a volute, merely as descriptive of its shape ; 
but its real Egyptian name was undoubtedly a derivative noun from 
the root orv, urv, to contort ; and it may probably have represented a 
ram’s horn, and indicated honour or glory, from its connexion with 
Jupiter Ammon : 


‘‘ Duxque gregis, dixit, fit Jupiter ; unde recurvis 
Nunc quoque formatus Libys est cum cornibus Ammon.”—Metamorph, ¥. 327. 


(2.) The words oreph, urbs, a separated and inclosed place, are in 
some way connected with the third meaning, tranquillity, sanctity ; 
for it is well known that every part within the walls of a Roman urbs 
was so far sacred that it was called a templum, and auspices might 
be taken there. But I believe that traces of another Egyptian word 
may still be pointed out, more strongly expressive of tranquillity and 
sacredness. Since at, et, ot, tash, tesh, tosh, are known to be only va- 
riations of the Coptic verbs to divide and to limit, I suspect that orv 
also had the other form err, and that to this err belong the words erv?, 
habitaculum, caula, septum, and erpe or erphei, templum. My idea is, 
that the Egyptian name of cemetry or necropolis, was erev, or ervt, 
which in Greek must have been rendered epefos, as the Tuscan urv 
was by the Latin urbs ; and that this receptacle of the mummies was 
the antitype of the Erebus of the Greeks, who borrowed all their ideas 
of after-life from the Egyptians, and principally through Orpheus. 
For the Egyptian priests, according to Diodorus Siculus, relate from 
the records of their sacred books, that Orpheus, Museeus, and other - 
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distinguished Greeks, visited Egypt to acquire wisdom ; that Orpheus, 
after witnessing the customary funeral ceremony of the Egyptians, 
framed his account of Hades, directly copying some parts from what 
he saw, and completing the rest from imagination ; and that after. 
wards, upon teaching it among the Greeks, it was adopted by Homer, 
and so became general. In Egypt, when the body had been con- 
verted into a mummy, and was about to be buried, it was carried over 
the lake Acherusia, near Memphis, by the boatman that is distinguished 
in their language by the name of Charon, (Coptic, Charo, silent.) At 
this point of the proceeding, if any one had an accusation against the 
deceased, principally for debt, and proved it to the satisfaction of the 
judges who had met there for the purpose, the body was deprived of 
the usual sepulture (admission into the cemetery, erev, or Erebus), and 
was taken back to his private dwelling. If his children were too 
poor, and his grandchildren were more prosperous, these would clear 
off the old score, and obtain a proper burial for the body. (Diodor. i, 
92, 96.) The Acherusian lake was near Memphis, the name of which 
city I have shewn (Brit. Mag. vol. xvi. p. 408) to signify “ the moor- 
ings of the justified ;’ and Diodorus remarks that Orpheus very pro- 
perly has taken the scenery of his Hades from this locality, because 
the greater number and most considerable of the Egyptian catacombs 
exist here, the bodies being ferried over the river and the Acherusian 
lake, and the mummies deposited in this neighbourhood. Nobody 
can doubt that there is an allusion to this pre-eminence of Memphis, 
and to the meaning of its name, in the following passage of scripture, 
“ Egypt shall gather them up, Memphis shall bury them.” Hosea, 
ix. 6. 

Another mythological character, borrowed by Orpheus from the 
Egyptians, and adopted by Homer, was the Cyllenian Hermes. Ac- 
cording to Diodorus, Hermes, the conductor of souls, by the established 
custom of Egypt, conveyed the body of Apis to a certain place, and 
there delivered it over to a personage wearing a headdress in the form 
of Cerberus. Cerberus then was an official character; and as the 
name evidently contains the word ered, or erbi, 1 conceive that it sig- 
nifies the warder of the cemetery, or the person placed at the gate of 
Erebus; and that it is compounded of the Coptic words ke, positus, 
impositus, re, janua, and ervi, erebus: x-epfe-p0. Champollion says 
there can be no doubt that the deity with the jackal’s head, so often 
represented on the monuments as watching over embalmed bodies, 
and conducting souls into Amenti (the Egyptian Hades) was Anubis, 
whom the Greeks describe with a dog’s (more correctly a jackal’s) head ; 
for he has found this deity of the jackal’s head accompanied with the 
hieroglyphic characters dnp and Anpo, which name must have been 
written Anubis by the Greeks; and this alone is sufficient to shew 
that Jablonski was in error when he confounded Anubis with Hermes, 
the inventor of metals, and derived Anubis from the Coptic nous, gold. 
(Precis, p. 155.) From the account of Diodorus it is very clear that 
Hermes, the conductor of souls, was considered a distinct character 
from the person wearing the mask of Cerberus, or the jackal’s head, at 
the gate of Erebus; and from what has been said above, I think it 
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follows that Cerberus was an official name of the person who was 
otherwise called Anubis. 

I formerly conjectured (vol. xvi. p. 409) that the names Nepthys, 
Anubis, Neptunus, Memphis, all contained some reference to the sea, 
in old Egyptian, nep. With respect to the more doubtful Anubis, the 
supposition is confirmed by Champollion’s reading A-nep, A-npo ; but 
I now conceive that Anubis holds the same relation to Memphis that 
Cerberus does to Erebus—i. e., that A-npo was harbour-master of 
Me-nphi “ the moorings of the justified.” This constant allusion to 
the sea is the most curious part of the Egyptian doctrine of an after- 
life. Mr. Wilkinson has given a representation of Anpo, or Anubis, 
with his jackal’s head, superintending the departure of a soul. The 
body is in a mummied state ; the soul is represented by a bird on the 
wing, with a human head and arms in addition to its natural legs. 
In one hand it holds the emblem of life—the handled cross; and in 
the other, the sail of a ship ; “ pointing out,” says Mr. W., “the inti- 
mate connexion between life and the departure of the soul figured by 
the sail of a ship.’”"—( Materia Hierogl. Part i. p. 26. 

In comparing the Italian with the Egyptian Acheron, it should be 
noticed that Sacra Acherontia were contained in the books of Tages, 
a dwarfish preeternatural being, who was the fabled lawgiver of the 
Tuscans. ‘These were translated by Labeo, under the title “ De diis 
quibus origo animalis est.’’ ‘These dii animales are so foreign to the ideas 
of the Greeks that Muller is compelled to admit that the substance of the 
doctrine was native, and peculiar to the Tuscans, though he maintains 
that the name Acherontia and some of the details must have been 
borrowed from the Greek settlements in Campania as early as, or 
even before, the foundation of Rome. (Etrusker, vol. ii. pp. 27, 92.) 
I here enter my protest against those modern authors who censure the 
ancients for deriving many Italian customs and names from the 
Greeks, and yet themselves make use of the same device. The fact 
is, that both Greeks and Romans were inveterate imitators: the 
former copied from the Cushites of the Nile; the latter from the 
Cushites of Mount Seir under Tirhakah ; and any diversity between 
the Greeks and Romans in points common to both must be attributed 
mainly to the original difference between those two great branches of 
the Cushite family. 

(3.) Orpheus, upon the final loss of Eurydice, led a retired life in 
woods and caves, and may in consequence have then been called 
“the recluse.” At any rate the name was derived from the Egyptian 
root, orph ; and this etymology is the more probable, because it may 
be shewn that Museeus also was an Egyptian name, and is found in 
Tuscan sepulchres. In fact, I consider that Orpheus, Museeus, and 
the older Thracians, were either Cushites direct from the Nile, or at 
least of Cushite origin. Strabo says that Beotia was formerly occu- 
pied by Thracians, Pelasgians, and other barbarians. (lib. ix. p. 282.) 
The principal cultivators of the ancient music are said to have been 
Thracians, Orpheus, Museeus, Thamyras ; some of their instruments , 
had barbarous names—nabla, sambuke, magades, and many others. 
(lib. x. p. 324.) These musical names were barbarous exactly in the 
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same sense that Orpheus, Museus, &c., were barbarians—i. e., the 
names conveyed no meaning to the Greeks, because the words were 
significant in old Egyptian. Thus I would derive sambuke from the 
Coptic, semsem, sonare; bo, or vo, vox: magades must necessarily 
have been written makat, which now signifies in Coptic a kind of 
weapon (teli genus), but may formerly have been the name of some 
musical instrument; at any rate it is a Coptic term, and foreign to 
the Greek. The Cainites were the great cultivators of music in the 
antediluvian world, and it would appear that the Hamites were 
similarly distinguished in the ages after the flood. ; 
Bedford. W. B. WINNING. 





SCOTTISH PRESBYTERIANS. 


Sir,—As it will be more courteous to Mr. Cumming not to interrupt 
him in his statement, I will offer no observations upon the subject 
until he has concluded it. ALPHA, 


CATHEDRAL COLLEGES. 


Sir,—The following extract from the Ecclesiastical History of Eng- 
land seems so fully to warrant the establishment of colleges, in con- 
nexion with our cathedral cities, such as that of Chichester, and the 
one about to be opened at Wells, that I trust you may deem the 
passage worthy of admission into your Magazine. 

1 am, Sir, yours, &e. ANTIQUUS, 


“He” (Cranmer) “ had projected, that in every cathedral there should be pro- 
vision made for readers of divinity, and of Greek, and Hebrew ; and a great number 
of students, to be both exercised in the daily worship of God, and trained up in study 
and devotion, whom the bishop might transplant out of this nursery into all the parts 
of his diocese. And thus every bishop should have had a college of clergymen 
under his eye, to be preferred according to their merit... . Yet now his power 
Was not great at court, and the other party run down all his motions. But those 
who observed things narrowly, judged that a good mixture of prebendaries and 
young clerks, bred up about cathedrals, under the bishop's eye, and the conduct and 
direction of the dean and prebendaries, had been one of the greatest blessings that 
could have befallen the church ; which not being sufficiently provided of houses for 
the forming of the minds and manners of those who are to be received into orders, 
has since felt the ill effects of it very sensibly. Against this Cranmer had projected 
a noble remedy, bad not the popish party then at court, who very well apprehended 
the advantages such nurseries would bave given to the Reformation, borne down this 
proposition, and turned all the king’s bounty and foundations another way.”— Burnet’s 
History of the Reformation, Part i. Book iil. a.p. 1540." 


ee — a 





* To the Editor it appears rather too much to say that anytbing is fully warranted 
by the fact that Cranmer projected it. It seems to him very desirable that where- 
ever there is a cathedral there should be a college (or he would rather call it an uni- 
versity); but whether it should be founded or maintained by an appropriation of 
cathedral property is a question which he will be glad to see discussed. 
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ON THE SCOTTISH PRESBYTERIAL CHURCH, 


Dear Sir,—I am sorry, but not surprised, that Mr. Cumming has 
sheltered himself from making any attempt at a reply to the larger 

art (for he has attempted a reply to some) of the particulars of my 
letter in your January Number (p. 35, of this volame) by professing 
to fear that the loss of temper which he thinks he has seen in my letter 
may communicate itself to him. Supposing me to have shewn a want 
of temper, the argument has still either a false or true conclusion; and 
Mr. Cumming cannot suppose that persons reading his letter and 
mine, will be satisfied that he can refute my assertion of facts, and my 
inferences from them, merely on the strength of his describing the 
terms in which the catholic church has always spoken of heresy and 
heretics, as “ bad names and bitter taunts.” 

Mr. Cumming has to shew, in order to clear himself and the Scotch 
presbyterian establishment of the allegations contained in my last— 

1. That out of presbyters, themselves duly ordained by a catholic 
bishop, one elevated, without any further consecration, to a separate 
degree existing jure divino, is, in the sense of the catholic church in all 
time, a catholic bishop. 

2. That presbyters, themselves catholically ordained by a bishop, 
ever had any inherent power acknowledged by the catholic church to 
ordain presbyters and make a succession of presbyters. 

3. That the dicta of clergy to any number, can invalidate the rule 
of the church which denies the possibility of such a thing as “ presby- 
terian ordination,” and that they are not rather refutations of it. 

Mr. Cumming, in his letter now before me, (p. 301, of this volume, ) 
has brought many other quotations from English writers, to which for 
the most part my answers (3, 4, p. 37) are fully sufficient. If Mr. 
Cumming were to bring twenty thousand such, he would not advance 
one step in his proof against the church. 

Three parts of Mr. Cumming’s letter now remain to be noticed. 
And first his statements with regard to “The solemn league and co- 
venant.” I said (p. 38) the— 


“ Solemn league and covenant still sanctioned, and from time to time republished 
by the Scotch kirk.” 


Mr. Cumming says (p. 301)— 


‘«« Let me remark, for satisfaction to ‘ D. P.,’ that it is as incumbent on the Scotch 
clergy to sign the solemn league and covenant as to sign Frost's Charter. Not one 
of them sign it.” 


It is plain that Mr. Cumming’s statement is no reply to that implied 
in my question, on page 38, ubi sup.; for I did not say that the pres- 
byterian preachers subscribed the covenant. I have now before me 
“ The Confession of Faith,” &c., “Covenants, National and Solemn 
League,’ &c., 8vo, Edinburgh, 1836, declared, on the title page, to 
be “ of publick authority in the church”’ (presbyterian kirk) « of Scot~ 
land.” On page 587 of this work is this heading, “ The Directory for 
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the Ordination of Ministers,” and below this heading, on the same 
page, No. 1, is, in part, as follows :— 


‘* 4, He that is to be ordained,.........must address himself to the presbytery, and 
bring with him a testimonial of his taking the covenant of the three kingdoms.” 


Mr. Cumming most properly (p. 305) calls this “ solemn league and 
covenant” “ that unhappy performance.” Yes; itis unhappy; but not for 
us, who never owned it. But Mr. Cumming, and all the preachers of the 
Scotch kirk, have taken “ that unhappy performance.” And I again 
ask Mr. Cumming, in sorrow, “ Is there any meaning in the words of 
the solemn league and covenant, still sanctioned and from time to time 
republished by the Scotch kirk ?” tap": at 

Perhaps not all your readers have seen this impious document. 
Let me here quote from the same volume a part of it :— 

somsenedd we all subscribe, and each one of us for himself, with our hands lifted up 
to the most high Gop do swear 


“II, That we shall in like manner, without respect of persons, endeavour the 
extirpation of popery, prelacy, (that is, church-government by archbishops, bishops, 


deans, deans and chapters, archdeacons, and all other ecclesiastical officers depend- 
ing on that hierarchy. )"—(p. 502.) 


The result of the adoption of this document by the faction in Scot- 

land was, that they did then, and in 1688, extirpate “ prelacy, that is, 
church-government by archbishops, bishops,” &c., as far as a faction 
protected by the state could, that is, so as to dispossess the church of 
her temporalties. , 
Secondly, “ the use or disuse of a liturgy és an element in this ques- 
tion.” For, although a true bishop or priest may conceivably supply 
the want of one, yet the disuse of catholic liturgy and the substitution 
of extemporaneous performance, according to “ The Directory,” seems 
at all events to invalidate the celebration of holy communion. And 
when a person not ordained, as for instance, a preacher of the Scotch 
kirk, uses the “ Directory” plan, nothing seems to be wanting to the 
complete nullity of the attempt to celebrate the divine office. 

Thirdly, In his last paragraph (p.307), Mr. Cumming has at length 
dropped the assumed tone (as I may now call it) of friendliness, and 
has openly espoused the cause of heretical pravity. I shall best an- 
swer that paragraph by making these counter-statements. 

The holy catholic church has a right which is indefeasible.* It 
was established in Scotland once. The heresy of Geneva introduced 
by Knox deprived it of state protection. In 1612, the English 
bishops, acting on the ancient rule of restoring to a neighbour district 
the lost apostolical succession, consecrated bishops for Scotland. The 
adoption of “the solemn league and covenant” caused their “ extirpa- 
tion’’ in 1638; an event the ducentenary of which was carefully, and 
with much exultation, kept by the Scotch kirk members at Glasgow, 
in 1838. In 1661, the state having succeeded in quelling the rebellion 
caused by the “solemn league and covenant,” the holy catholic 








* See the “ History of the Church in Scotland,” by the Right Reverend the 
Bisbop of Glasgow, vol. ii. 
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church was again re-established in Scotland. On the 15th of Decem- 
ber in that year, in Westminster Abbey, Sharp, Fairfowl, Hamilton, 
and Leighton, were consecrated archbishops and bishops respectively ; 
having previously witnessed to the nullity of any supposed previous 
presbyterian ordination by receiving the divine orders of deacon and 
priest from the hands of the same bishops .vho consecrated them. 
The state again fell under the influence of ‘the solemn league and 
covenant” in 1688, and dis-established the church. But the succes- 
sion of the church of Scotland is the succession of the church of Eng- 
land, and is therefore catholic. ‘The Scotch churchmen are dissenters, 
it is true; but they are dissenters as they would be in Turkey—they 
do not believe the state religion to be the religion of the church of 
Christ. And this is the case of the catholic church everywhere :—in 
a country where the state is catholic, she does not dissent from the 
state, but contains it;—in a country where the state has adopted, as 
in Scotland, a false religion, she dissents from the state, and is exterior 
to it. And the bishops of Scotland would be as likely to accept a 
licence from the Mollah of a mosque as from the pretended “ pres- 
bytery of Edinburgh,” which is nothing and has nothing to give in 
Christ’s church. 

Mr. Cumming, to whom personally I mean no discourtesy nor 
harshness, will find in the end that all his endeavours will be fruitless. 
Between the catholic church and such anti-scriptural modern traditions 
as our Homily calls “ the stinking puddles of men’s traditions, devised 
by men’s imagination,’ there can be no union, Let him bravely 
come out of that society in which he has lived, and for which, if he 
will permit me to say so, he has shewn himself unworthy, and unite 
himself to the sincere church of Christ, as so many of the best of his 
countrymen have done before him. 

Your faithful servant, D. P. 


ON PRESBYTERIAN ORDINATION, 


Sir,—In consequence of the unfortunate position in which the church 
of Scotland is at present placed, everything relating to her discipline 
becomes more than usually interesting to the religious public. 1 have 
therefore inclosed a paper, which I received from one of her most re- 
spected ministers a few years since, in answer to a list of queries which 
I transmitted to him upon the subject of presbyterian ordination, 
Sutton Coldfield. WittiaM Ritanp Beproro. 


1. How many years’ residence in the university is required ? ae 

2. How many courses of divinity lectures are candidates for the mjnistry 
required to attend ? 5 ' 

3. What theological examinations do they undergo while resident at the 
university ? 

4. At what age are ministers ordained ? sale 

5. By what persons are they examined for ordination ? 

6. What does the examination consist of ? 

7. What length of time does the examination occupy ? 


Vou. XVIL—Aprit, 1840. 3m 
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8. What certificates is the candidate required to produce? 
9. Is there any appeal from the examinator's decision ? 
10. What notices is the candidate required to give of his intention of apply- 
ing for orders? 
ANSWERS TO THE ABOVE QUERIES: 


1. There must be four sessions of attendance at the university previous to 
entering the divinity college, the session being about five months—viz., from 
the beginning of November to the beginning of April. For each of. these 
sessions a separate course of study is prescribed. The first is devoted to the 
study of the Latin and Greek languages ; the second, to logic ; the third, to moral 
philosophy ; ; and the fourth, to natural philosophy. During one or other of 
these four sessions, the candidate for church orders must also attend a course 
of mathematics, and a class of Hebrew. 

2. The attendance at the divinity college is four sessions, during which 
period five discourses have to be read at the class: A lecture, a homily, a 
popular sermon, a critical dissertation on some passage of the Greek Testa- 
wy: and a controversy in Latin on some disputed subject. 

There have been no theological examinations for many years at the Uni- 
sale of Edinburgh; but I believe that the students at the other universities 
are examined on the subject of the professor's lectures, &c. 

Having finished the proper course of study, and, on trial, being found 
qualified, a person may be licensed to preach the gospel at the age of twenty- 
one years, and may be ordained as soon afterwards as he obtains a living. 
Licence is permission given by the presbytery to preach within their bounds ; 
— ition is the deed of establishing a clergyman in a particular charge. 

Both for licence and ordination the presby tery are the examinators. 

6. Languages, literature, philosophy, and divinity. 

7. Seldom above an hour. 

8. Certificates from all the professors whose classes he is bound to attend, 
and which have been mentioned in the previous answers. And a certificate 
of moral character from the minister of the parish in whose district he re- 
sides, 

9. There is an appeal from the decision of the presbytery, first to the synod, 
and next to the General Assembly. 

10. None beyond that of producing the certificates formerly specified. 

After a presbytery has received a candidate on trial, besides the examina- 
tions above mentioned, they prescribe the same number and kind of discourses 
which had been prescribed by the professor of the divinity college, which 
must be delivered before them for their judgment and approval. And this is 


again repeated, when, being presented to a living, the candidate claims ordi- 
nation. 


CELIBACY AND MARRIAGE AMONG THE ANCIENT CHRISTIANS. 


Sir,—After the affecting picture which has lately been presented to 
us of “ multitudes of young women, upon whom the rash vow or 
solemn profession of virginity chad been forced in some moment of 
artificial religious excitement,” and of the “ extreme corruption of 
manners diffused” among the clergy by the irregularities of these too 
late repenting victims, it is no small relief to turn to the writings of 
the early fathers and see how much the picture owes to the imagin- 
ation of the artist. We have been told that the “ false step taken by 
the early church consisted in urging shoals of young persons, w ithout 
regard had to their individual temperament, to bind themselves by a 

rash vow in moments of factitious excitement,” by the early church 
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being meant, “the age immediately following the death of the 
apostles.’ Now it so happens that the early fathers are very sparing 
in their allusions to celibacy ; remarkably so, considering that perse- 
cution was still raging, and consequently the words of St. Paul en- 
tirely applicable, “ that this is good for the present distress, that it is 
good for a man so to be.” They felt perhaps (if we may judge from 
the exhortations to humility which so often accompany the praises of 
celibacy in later writers) that recommending it without stating the 
reasons for their preference might seem to favour the notion of merit; 
but if, like Athenagoras, they spoke of it as recommending us to God 
by enabling us to be more in communion with him, they might lead 
men from the faithful discharge of active duties, to mysticism, and 
artificial excitement. So few, indeed, are their allusions, that a dozen 
lines would contain almost all that is to be found on the subject in the 
genuine works of the earliest six fathers. ‘Thus, in the two epistles of 
Clement of Rome we find no more than the exhortation, 6 d&yvoc év 
Ti capKl wh adalovevécOw, ywwoKwy Ore ErEepdg tat O Extyopnyar aire 
rv éyxparecay. (Kp. i. c. 38.) ‘The epistle of Barnabas is completely 
silent respecting it. In the seven genuine Epistles of St. Ignatius, we 
find him saluting rac rapBévove ruc Aeyouevac xypas at Smyrna, (c. 13,) 
while in the Epistle to Polycarp he writes, ei ree duvarae év dyveia 
peverv, is TyLHY THE GapKoc Tov Kupiov, év axavynoia peverw, (c.5.) The 
admirers of “ Ancient Christianity” will be much surprised when they 
hear that this venerable martyr has said no more on the subject in 
his extant epistles ; almost as much so, perhaps, as the readers of Ig- 
natius were when they found three passages attributed to him in the 
space of fourteen lines, (Ane. Chris. p. 119,) and inferences drawn 
from them respecting the state of the church in his time, and “ the 
then frequent practice of religious celibacy ;” these passages being 
taken from three of the spurious epistles. We were told, indeed, 
that the first of these passages was from the Epistle to the Philippians, 
and therefore the fraud in this case was obvious to all who knew even 
the titles of the genuine epistles; but surely it would have been as 
well to mention, that the next passage was taken from the [spurious] 
Epistle to Heron, (chap. v.;) and perhaps there would have been no 
harm in beginning the quotation at the words Yeveodoyiay (cedvrrou. 
The next passage thus ascribed to Ignatius is from the spurious 
Epistle to the Antiochians, where in the Greek the words are ra¢ 
XpusroAnrrove rapOsvovc,—and as Ocornrros and PoyoAnrrog are to be 
found in the lexicons, though XpesroAnrros is not, by analogy, we 
should conclude its meaning to be “ inspired by Christ;’’ but the 
tract writer found a more convenient sense in the Latin translation, 
“ sponsas Christi,’ and tells us that “ Ignatius uses, and perhaps was 
the author of, that favourite phrase, applied to nuns, ‘ the espoused to 
Christ.’ ” . 
But the epistle to the Antiochians is to be noticed on another 
account, for Damascenus quotes two passages from such an epistle, 
which, whether written by Ignatius or not, are not to be found in the 
extant epistle. The first of them is, “ Impose the yoke of virginity 
on no one; for the thing is unsafe and hard to be kept, especially 
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when it is compulsory,’ (the history of the Vestal virgins had shewn 
this); the other, “ Permit the younger men to marry before they be- 
come corrupted with concubines, (ccagOap@ow tig eraipac.)”? The evi- 
dence for the genuineness of these passages is very little; but they 
were clearly written in an age when the common opinions respecting 
celibacy were very different both from those of the contemporaries of 
Damascene, and from those which are misrepresented to us as held 
by Ignatius. But the coolness with which the spurious passages are 
thus ascribed to Ignatius need not surprise any one who has observed 
the omission of the words “ qui cum virgine seepe mansit, sed” in 
translating from Cyprian, “ Diaconum, qui cum virgine seepe mansit,’ 
sed et ceeteros qui cum virginibus dormire consueverunt.” 

Marriage was regarded as a religious rite, “ the union was to be 
made with the approbation of the bishop, that it might be according 
to God, not according to lust.” (Ign. ad Polye. c. v.) And those who 
informed ‘Trajan that Ignatius enjoined virginity, added with equal 
truth, that he taught that there were no gods, and that no account 
was to be had of emperors. (Mart. St. Ign. c. 3.) His friend and fel- 
low-labourer, Polyearp, has neither praised this state nor preferred it 
above that of marriage. In his exhortation to the Christians of Phi- 
lippi, he advises them to instruct themselves first, then their wives, 
then the widows. In like manner should the deacons be blameless ; 
further abstaining from all lusts, we must be obedient to the pres- 
-byters and deacons, and “ the virgins must walk in a blameless and 
holy conscience.” (Kip, ad Phil. c. 4, 5.) But there is not the least 
ground for supposing that any of these virgins were distinguished 
from their fellows by a vow or profession of celibacy. Hermas is 
silent on the subject of celibacy, but gives this opinion respecting di- 
vorce, that a man who had put away his wife for adultery was not at 
liberty to marry again during her lifetime, because if she should re- 
pent, he would be wrong in refusing to receive her back. (Mand. iv. 
c. 1.) Shortly after, he puts this question to his angelic companion : 
‘If the husband or wife of any one should die, and the survivor 
marry again, does he commit sin?’’ The answer is, “ He who 
luarries commits no sin; but if he continues single, he obtains great 
honour of the Lord.” (Compare 1 Cor. vii. 40.) Passing on to 
Justin Martyr, we find for the first time the notion that a second mar- 
riage was unlawful; but this we may infer to have been only a pri- 
vate opinion of his own, vot so much from his appealing to scripture 
only in defence of it, “ they who marry a second time, oi évyapuac 
mowovpevor, are sinners according to our Teacher,’ (Apol.i.,) as from 
its being at variance with the opinion maintained in the older work of 
Hermas, and with the practice of the orthodox in the days of Ter- 
tullian, which led him, after he had become a Montanist, to write 
the tract De Monogamia. With respect to celibacy we have but two 
short passages in the same Apology, (and the Second Apology, the 
Dialogue, and the Epistles to Diognetus and Zenas, are altogether 
silent on the subject); one, a passage in which he simply states the 
fact that many Christians of both sexes, and advanced in years, had 
continued virgins; the other, an equally simple statement of fact, 
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“that they either married at first only for the sake of children, or, 
abstaining from marriage, they continued altogether continent ;” and a 
statemeut could not have been made whic h should more perfectly 
refute those who accused them of practising the grossest immoralities 
in their religious meetings. It was this which led Athenagoras to 
state the practice and opinions of Christians on this point, the sub- 
stance of his statement being that “they married for the sake of 
children; but that many, both men and women, might be found 
among them growing old without marrying, in the hope of being more 
with God. But if a life of celibacy brought them nearer to God, 
paddov rapornot, and impure thoughts alienated them from him, how 
should they not avoid the deeds still more carefully than the 
thoughts ?” He, too, gives an unfavourable opinion of a second 
marriage ; “It is an honourable adultery, for ¢ whoever shall put 
away his wife, and marry another, commits adultery,’ ” as if the'union 
subsisted even after death ; but so far was the learned Tillemont 
from finding this opinion prominent in the early church, that he 
thought “ the manner in which Athenagoras speaks of second marri- 
age may give reason to fear that he had joined the party of the 
Montanists, who, about this time, began to trouble the church.” 
Theophilus of Antioch has been suspected (Cotelerius) of holding the 
same opinion, but on insufficient grounds. In answer to the mon- 
strous charges brought against Christians, he says they were forbidden 
even to go to the theatres, lest they should see and hear of murders 
and adultery; “ but far be the thought of doing such acts from 
Christians among whom modesty prevails, continence is practised 
monogamy is observed, purity is cultivated,” &c, But we’ need not 
suppose that povoyaua is here opposed to second marriage, if we con- 
sider that a few pages back Theophilus had been speaking against 
the community of women recommended by Plato, and the still worse 
permissions of Epicurus, We shall rather, with Bishop Kaye, under- 
stand it of those “ who confine themselves to one wife,’’ than with 
Barbeyrac, of those who “ are careful not to marry more than once.” 

We have now gone through the writings of eight of the earliest 
Christian authors, and considered almost every word they have uttered 
with reference to the subjects before us; and let those who have gone 
with us say with what fairness celibacy can be called “ the most pro- 
minent characteristic of ancient Christianity.” Compare with this 
their testimony on other points. ‘There is not one of them who does 
not bear witness either to the doctrine of the Trinity, or to the di- 
vinity, or at least the pre-existence of our Lord; six of them teach 
the necessity of one or both sacraments ; three, if not five of them, 
bear witness to the apostolic institution of three distinct orders of 
ministers. We have not yet found reason to forsake “the old and 
sure rule of Vincentius Lirinensis; and who thinks it can fail him 
is well worthy to err.” (Bp. Hall, Episc. Ass, part 2, § 18.) _ 


St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
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HERODOTI CLIO, 105. = 1 Sam. v. 


«“ Quapropter te, V. R. Latine compellem, res ipsa satis indicabit. 
Herodotum quadam SS. loca (non dicam fraude, vel dolo malo) de- 
torsisse, notum est. In exemplum accipe cladem exercitus Assyrio- 
rum, per mures (si diis piscent) qui arcuum nervos corroderent, 
effectam., (Vid. Euterp, 141. — 2 Reg. xix. 2 Paralip. xxxii. Esai. 
xxxvii.) Ecce alterum tibi affero. Tole ce twv LkvOéwy ovAHoacr rh 
ipoy ro éy ‘Aoxddwyt, Kal roioe rouréwy aiei Exyovoun, Eveokne ty Sede 
Sinear vovoov. Hic locus, apud Clio. 105, interpretes diu vexavit ; 
nec que sit illa S/Aeca vovoos quisquam pro comperto habuit. Alii 
menstraum sanguinis profluvium ; alii foedissimum illud contra naturam 
flagitium ; alii aliam interpretationem commenti sunt. Mihi quidem 
videtur hic innui poena de Philisteeis sumta, qui arcam D. O. M. 
violaverint. (Vid. | Sam. v.) Quod si Historiam Sacram cum 
Herodoto conferas ; si viciniam, injuriam, et ultionem sceleris consideres ; 
omnia fere, quantumvis depravata, congruere videbis. Nemo, quod 
sciam, hance conjecturam fecit. Num et ipsa quid veri simile habeat, 
ceteri judicent. Vale. Mepicus. 
Prid. Kal. Mart. 


ON THE DOCTRINE OF CHRISTIAN UNITY, WITH REFERENCE 
TO THE VIEWS PROMULGATED BY DISSENTERS. 


Sir,—Having ventured in a former number of the British Magazine 
to offer a few remarks upon the dangerous errors apparent in the dis- 


senting view of Christian unity, more especially as embodied in Mr. 


Binney’s tract on the doctrine, permit me in the present number to 
pursue the subject a little further. 

To most of those points which, in Mr. Binney’s opinion, are not 
essential to the unity of the church, I have already referred; one of 
them, however, remains to be considered—viz., “ A perfect coincidence 
of opinion upon all points of doctrine and practice,’* which, though 
right to a certain extent, is very liable to mislead the superficial 
reader by its studied ambiguity. There are many points of doctrine, 
it is true, to the knowledge of which we are never likely to attain, 
until we enter into a higher and happier state; others, again, which 
are left in some measure to the Christian’s own option; but though 
this be the case, there are nevertheless many doctrines, and a still 
greater number of rules of practice, which, being either clearly enjoined 
in scripture, or handed down by catholic tradition, are necessary to be 
believed and practised. Of these Mr. Binney makes no mention ; 
and what is more worthy of serious attention, denies some altogether 
some modifies to his wishes, while others he does not enjoin as duties 
to his followers, To notice a few: ‘The doctrines of baptismal re- 
generation—of the real, yet spiritual presence of Christ at the holy 
sacrament of.the Lord’s Supper; of the indivisibility of the triune 
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God; rules for practice such as the following, injunctions to fast, to 
obey the powers that be—to lead a quiet and peaceable life—to bow 
at the name of Jesus—to shun all evil speaking and reviling—to avoid 
schism and proud self-willed teachers, who will not submit to apostolic 
government—to mortify the members of the body—to bridle the tongue* 
—“to stand fast and hold the ¢raditions ... taught whether by word 
or epistle,” all of which are enjoined in holy writ,—all these Mr. 
Binney commits to the winds as unworthy of regard—leaves them to 
the perverse and ignorant guidance of each man’s heart—gives Ais 
Christian the option of believing and practising them or not, for they 
are but minor points, though commanded in scripture, and performed 
by the primitive church—scorns the idea of tying the liberal notions 
of his compeers to strict rules of discipline and articles of faith— 
tramples under foot the ancient creeds which were erected as bul- 
warks against the several inroads of heresy, and condemns them as 
useless—and confines the test of Christian unity to nothing save 
“a faith in the reception of the atoning sacrifice and the sanctifying 
spirit, + and “a recognition of each other by Christians and Chris- 
tian churches thus harmonizing.’ $ These, forsooth, are the only 
qualities which the writer considers necessary to unity ; of these,§ one 
has been assumed by every sect professing Christianity under heaven ; 
the possession of the other has been boasted of by the wildest fanatics, 
who have fancied that their exalted feelings are the sure evidences of 
the “reception of the Holy Ghost” (of which most of the miraculous 
conversions paraded by enthusiasts are melancholy examples); while 
the last is a subtle perversion of tlie true principle of Christian 
charity, to the utter forgetfulness of all the other principles necessary 
to form the Christian character. 

We now come to the gist of Mr. Binney’s tract, the great purpose 
for which it was evidently written, which, by placing the following 
extracts in juxta-position, | hope to make self-evident to your readers. 
* We observe, first, that its foundation must be laid in an agreement 
as to the reception and profession of fundamental truth,’’|| which the 
writer declares to be “faith in the reception of the atoning sacrifice 
and sanctifying spirit.”’ ‘ Whatever individual clearly and credibly 
professes this faith, whatever else he professes or denies, is a proper sub- 
ject for admission into any particular church; and whatever church 
explicitly retains and teaches this faith, without corrupting and des- 
troying it by superadded perversions, is a true church, and ought to be 
recognised as a part of the visible Christian community.” “Every 
Christian society ought to have the power, whether it avail itself of 
the exercise of the privilege or not, of accepting the services of the 
ministers of every other.” God, in his mercy, grant that there may 
never be such unity in England ; that the time may never arrive when 
jumpers be seen performing their unseemly antics in churches conse- 
crated to the true worship of the living God by his elect stewards, and 
when self-appointed ministers of all sorts and sects shall desecrate the 
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temple of Jehovah, and shall be enabled to offer strange incense at 
that holy altar which was to be approached by none save those “ who 
were called of God, as was Aaron,” lest the sure vengeance of Je- 
hovah be poured out upon this highly-favoured isle for the great and 
useless profanity. 

But while urging this general amalgamation of various sectaries, 
many of whom hold. doctrines considered heretical, and even damn- 
able, by the rest ; and:while essaying to conjoin every species of creed, 
from the lowest latitudinarianism to the grossest superstition, in one 
bond of undistinguishing love; Mr. Binney cannot easily forget that 
powerful anathema of St. Paul’s, “If any man preach any other 
gospel unto you than that ye have received, let him be accursed.”* 
No. This is a passage far too explicit to pass unnoticed by those on 
whom he is impressing the duty of unrestrained and universal com- 
munion ; its meaning, therefore, must be explained away, as its naked 
truth would seriously injure the cause which he is so warmly es- 
pousing. Accordingly, Mr. Binney commences this difficult task by 
presenting to his readers a bright picture of St. Paul’s universal 
“versatility.” At one time they are desired to observe how he binds 
himself to forms for the sake of the weaker brethren ; at another, how 
“he circumcises Timothy,” in order that he might not offend the 
Jewish converts ; and how to all he invariably makes himself “ a yield- 
ing Universalist.” But upon an attack of vital doctrine, he is “ terrible 
as thunder ;” and thus, in confirmation of this fact, the passage is in- 
troduced. And now what meaning is to be given to the word 
“gospel?” It cannot possibly be explained to be any other doctrine 
than what is recognised by all denominations, for this would imme- 
diately destroy Mr. Binney’s fanciful structure for the harmony and 
union of the church with the various sects professing Christianity. 
We are therefore told that St. Paul is here referting to justification by 
faith in the atoning sacrifice and sanctifying spirit. Let us look at the 
case itself, and see whether Mr. Binney’s exposition is consistent with 
the circumstances to which St. Paul alludes. Though the question of 
circumcision had been finally settled by the decision of the council at 
Jerusalem, there were, nevertheless, some who, regardless of the de- 
termination of the church, still urged a submission to this right as neces- 
sary to salvation. This was contrary to the whole tenour of the gospel, 
since, under the new dispensation, baptism had entirely superseded 
the inferior ordinance of circumcision, one having the promise of the 
Holy Spirit, the other nought save the outward privileges of the 
Jewish covenant. St. Paul, by entering fully into the subject of legal 
bondage and gospel freedom, and by pointing out the infinite supe- 
riority of the latter over the former, vindicates the superior power and 
eficacy of baptism, as compared with the abolished rite of cireum- 
cision, ‘The latter bound its recipients to the law ; the former loosed 
them from the terrors of the law, and admitted them to the enjoyment 
of all Christian privileges. The gospel, therefore, to which St. Paul 
refers, is more especially the doctrine of baptismal regeneration, 
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including, as it does, justification by faith. The apostle illustrates 
this more plainly in the following passage from the epistle to 
which these remarks refer:—“ Wherefore the law was our school- 
master to bring us unto Christ, that we might be justified by faith. 
But after that faith is come, we are no longer under a se hoolmaster. 
For ye are all the children of God by faith in Christ Jesus. For as 
many of you as have been baptized into Christ, have put on Christ. 


There is neither Jew nor Greek, there is ne ither bond nor free, 


there is neither male nor female, for ye are all one in Christ Jesus,’”’* 

St. Paul here gives a connected chain of argument, by which he proves 
the absurdity of those sectarian dogmas w hich were so widely spread- 

ing in the Galatian church :—« The law was our schoolmaster,” he 
affirms, “ to bring us to Christ, that we might be justified by faith ; 
but faith is come, since we are all the children of God by faith, for b 

baptism we have put on Christ, and are adopted into God's family ; 
since, then, in baptism by faith, in the atoning sacrifice and sanctity- 
ing spirit, we are justifie ‘d, we have no longer any need of the school- 
master ; therefore, circumcision being the initiation into the legal 


covenant simply, is altogether unprofitable under the dispensation of 
grace. By baptism are we justified ‘through faith, and that not of 


ourselves ; it is the gift of God.’’’+ 
While adjudicating this question, Mr. Binney takes occasion to deery 
the practice of fasting ; for among other customs which he supposes St. 
Paul to have submitted to, for the sake of the Jews, but which he sub- 
sequently denounced as “begs: arly elements,’"} Mr. Binney classes the 
observance of fasts. How truly melancholy it is to watch the scornful 
march of self-satisfied sectarianism as it tramples under foot the vener- 
able usages of the primitive and apostolic church, and insanely attempts 
to rear a spiritual Babel, by which it may ascend to heaven its own 
way! Is it not satisfied with wide ‘ning the road to glory, and thronging 
its strait paths with unregenerate intruders, but must it spurn altogether 
= at good way trodden by the apostles, martyrs, and saints of old, and 
by Christ himself, be: ating out for itself an easy by-path to heaven ? 
Sure ly this is the practice “of him who can de preciate and heartily con- 
temn a duty to which our Saviour himself submitted, and whichg he 
observed with more than ordi nary rigour on the eve of his baptism, 
and the subsequent commenceme nt of his public ministry,|| which he 
declared should be practised by his faithful chureh when they should 
have to mourn his departure from them€—which, accordingly, the 
early church did practise*#—which St. Paul takes occasion to enjoin, tt 
and of which he speaks as one of the proofs of his ministry}}—and the 
observance of which the catholic church of Christ has ever thought 
proper to impose upon her faithful children. It is very much to be 


* Galatians, iil, 24 to 26, + Ephesians, ii. 8. 
} Galatians, iv. 9. § Matthew, iv. 2. || Matthew, ix. 15, 
“ Acts, xiii. 2, 5; xiv. 23. 
** 4 Corintbians, vii. 5; Romans, viii. 13, Colos. iil, 5, 
tt 2 Corinthians, vi. 5. xi. 27. 
ty See ‘ Thoughts on the Benefit of the System of Fasting.” Vol. I. of Tracts for 
the Times. 
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feared that when notions so heretical and unsound are entertained, 
the wild mockeries of Antinomianism are making their slow and 
stealthy march. 

Mr. Binney does not, however, confine his animadversions to the 
practice of fasting, but he also refers very bitterly, in more places 
than one, to the doctrine of the apostolical succession. We shoyld 
naturally expect to find among seceders a bitter feeling of animosity 
against this our mighty privilege ; for it has ever been the custom 
among men to sneer at that which does not happen to be within 
their reach. Excluded by their own wilful obstinacy from participat- 
ing in the glorious blessedness of an authorized priesthood themselves, 
they are desirous to cast a slur, if possible, upon this serious hindrance 
to the spread of their doctrines; and more especially would this be the 

case with the leaders themselves, since, having no authority to teach 

or administer the sacraments but that bestowed on them by persons 
having as little authority to ordain as they to officiate, they must ac- 
count any maintenance of this primitive mystery to be most odious, 
as it exposes so openly the total invalidity of their orders. 

In accordance with these views we find in the tract to which we 
are now referring, the following allusions :— If Christians wait till 
every church is inodelled acc ‘ording to any supposed apostolical pat- 
tern—that is, if they wait till some one existing community has drawn 
and absorbed all others into itself—if they wait for this, before they 
dare to open the heart, and to hold out the hand of fellowship to each 
other, I much fear that they will have to wait far longer than any of 
them calculate.”* And again: “ ‘The second prompts the advocate 
of episcopacy to utter ‘great swelling words;’ to look upon the 
ininister of every minor communion as a clerical intruder; to deny 
the validity of his orders, his right to rule, and his commission to 
teach; to brand him as a schismatic, and his people as a sect.”’+ If 
Mr. Binney means by our “ waiting till some one existing community 
has drawn and absorbed all others into itself,” that we wait for re- 
ligious unity till all men shall have submitted their proud wills and 
tempers to the teaching of those whom Christ himself ordained to the 
work, in that he said, “ Go ye therefore, and teach all nations, bap- 
tizing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost,”} and till they shall recognise a holy “iggrcee “called 
of God as was daron 3"§ then is he right indeed. Catholic unity 
inay be most desirable, and its consummation most devoutly to be 
wished for by every one professing Christi: anity ; but let it not be for- 
gotten that while we must be « kindly affee tioned one to another with 
brotherly love,” we must also fight “ for the faith once delivered to 
the saints ;"@ nor can we with consistency give up one jot or tittle of 
our inheritance for any the most powerful motives which can be 
urged, lest he who has given the talent demand his own with usury. 
Yet more bitterly does Mr, Binney inveigh against this doctrine : 
“ This is what all notions of a divine ‘ly-ap pointed mode of carrying 
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out the general principles of church government lead to; and if any 
sect keeps and clings to it, it will prevent every approach to union till 
the day of doom. Any man who thinks that all other communities 


should give up their constitution and forms, and be absorbed by his; 


and who can thus feel and speak about the relative position of his 
church and others—whether that church be episcopal or presbyterian 
—methodist or independent—may be a proud and narrow sectarist, 
but he is very far from a humble and loving Christian.”* What can 
we say to this? That all belief in a divinely-appointed government 
of the church should lead to bigotry is an assumption which we are 
surprised to find supported by any man of common sense, which we 
grieve to find supported by one assuming the name of Christian. ‘To 
affirm that it is bigotry to believe that Christ instituted the govern 
ment of his own church is most strange and presumptuous, and little 
to be expected from a teacher of the sect which style themselves 
“ Independents ;” for most of their instructors openly profess that 
they have a commission from God, If, then, they are God's am- 
bassadors, as they themselves assume, they must have their cre- 
dentials. This they acknowledge, and offer as the proofs of their 
embassy their consistent conduct and good works. But since these 
“fruits of the Spirit” are enjoyed by the taught in common with the 
teacher, it is evident that they, however necessary in therfselves, are 


not the credentials. ‘Thus we must at last acquiesce in the truth of 


this dreaded doctrine of apostolical succession, otherwise we have no 
atnbassadors, no message therefore of peace, and we lose our birth- 
right. 

The Christian priesthood declare to a guilty world that God has 
offered to it deliverance from sin and perdition, and justification 
before God as the result of our union with Christ by means of his 
sacraments, and that they are appointed by him to effect this desir- 
able change, he graciously aiding them with his Holy Spirit. The 
world upon this naturally asks what proofs have you to offer us that 
God has really sent you to us? Christ, the priesthood retort, origin- 
ally appointed his apostles to proclaim these welcome tidings, and to 
administer his sacraments; they in their turn appointed others under 
the Holy Spirit’s guidance, to occupy their place when they should 
sleep with their fathers; in the meantime appointing many to preach 
to the several cities and to administer Christ’s holy sacraments under 
their superintendence. As these died, others’ were appointed by 
those who occupied the apostles’ dignity and office. Our credentials 
then are ¢ the laying on of hands’+ of the bishops,” say the shepherds 
of Christ’s one fold, “who are by regular descent the apostles’ 
spiritual heirs, since they are gifted with those peculiar influences 
of the Holy Spirit which are necessarily present at every true or- 
dination, and are given to those alone who continue ¢ in the apostles’ 
fellowship.’ These our credentials are manifest to all who choose to 
accept the terms of the embassage.” / 

Having noticed these various points in Mr. Binney’s tract, permit 


* Page 16, Appendix, t Hlebrews, vi. 2. t Acts, ii. 42. 
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me to state very briefly on what principles, according to the serip- 
tures, catholic unity should be based. 

This mystical unity then requires, we believe, as the very ground- 
work of its existence, a oneness in baptism, as St. Paul implies when 
he speaks of ** one baptism.’ ** By this holy sacrament we all become 
united to Christ as his ransomed, to God as his children of adoption ; 
we put off the confusion of sin; being “ baptized into Christ we put 
on Christ ;"+ we become one in him, ‘¢ buried with him by baptism 
into death ; that like as Christ was raised up from the dead by the 
glory of the Father, so we also should walk in newness of life.’ 
We not only receive the atoning sacrifice, (which Mr. Binney de- 
scribes as the principle of faith, but he receives us; we, becoming 
united to him, are thereby incorporated into him as the members of 
that body of which he is the head. That dreadful unbelief, there- 
fore, which would altogether reject the sacrament, or which would 
reduce it to a mere form or symbol, necessarily disjoins itself from true 
catholic unity. Baptism is the very beginning of the mystery ; the 
key-stone of the heavenly arch: “ Except a man be born of water 
and the Spirit he cannot enter into the kingdom of God.’§ It is 
this which incorporates departed infants with Christ, who would 
otherwise have no ground of hope, and forms them into living stones 
of the mystical church above. When writing to the Corinthian 
church, St. Paul plainly declares that baptism is the beginning of 
unity : As the body is one and hath many members, but all the 
members of the body, being many, are one hody, so also is Christ; 
for in one spirit are we all baptized into one body, whether Jews or 
Greeks, whether bond or free, and were all made to drink into one 
Spirit.” || But this part of the subject has been elsewhere so ably and 
so fully illustrated, that it would be idle to pursue it further. 1 would 

deg, therefore, to refer any one who should be desirous of greater in- 
formation on this topic to Dr. Pusey’s Tract on Baptism. 

In the holy sacrament of the Lord's Supper, also, the Christian is 
again enjoying the deep an ileges of unity, as we learn from St. Paul, 

‘The cup of blessing which we bless, is it not the communion of the 
blood of Christ? The bread which we break, is it not the com- 
munion of the body of Christ? For we, being many, are one bread 
and one body ; - for we are all partakers of that one bread.”"@ That 
our church in past times considered this holy sacrament as a bond of 
nnity we gather from the proclami ition of Edward VL, where it is 
called “ the sacrament of unity.” By this mystical sacrament we 
spiritually feed on Christ's blessed body and blood; we become in- 
corporate with him. He dwells in our hearts by faith, and feeds us 
with that “ bread which came down from heaven,” and with that 
“* blood shed for many for the remission of sins ;" as also our Articles 
declare, saying, “ The bread which we break is a partaking of the 
body of Christ; and likewise the cup of blessing is a partaking of 


Ephesians, iv. 5. t Galatians, iti. 27, t Romans, vi. 4. 


St, Jobn, ai. 5 1 Corinthians, xii. 15. 7 4 Ces -3: 46:47. 
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the blood of Christ."* So when we duly partake of this most com- 
fortable sacrament, Christ dwelleth in us all, and by his Holy Spirit 
unites all our hearts by one fellowship in his sufferings. ‘The means 
whereby we receive C hrist’s body into our souls is faith, so that they 
who deny the glorious priv ileges of this sacrament are not united in 
the “ one faith.’’+ 

But we preserve the unity of the church by oneness in the or- 
dination of Christ's chosen priests. This is consequent upon the two 
former, for as without admission into the church by baptism, and 
communion with it at the holy eucharist, so without authorized mini- 
sters, having the power to administer these sacraments, we cannot, 
gene rally speaking, be partakers of the benefit conferred by them, and 
are therefore separated from church unity. 

There must also exist strict unity in all points of doctrine, cere- 
mony, practice, or ecclesiastical government, which are enjoined 
directly or indirectly by the holy scriptures. There can be but “ one 
faith.” 

So also should there exist, as far as it is possible, a unity in worship. 
Surely if angels are represented as singing “ one song,”’ we cannot 
in a more effectual manner drown the jarring contentions of earth 
than by a simultaneous note of praise uttered by the whole church 
catholic, and joining the faultless symphonies of the atigelic choirs as 
they echo among the everlasting hills. 

But the unity of the church consists also in the general communion 
of saints. We are taught to declare our belief in this every time we 
meet in church, as if our Holy Mother had considered it to be a 
matter of vital importance, and ‘had wished to impress it daily on our 
hearts, that it might bring forth in us the fruits of love : and charity. 
But be it remembe red that the communion of saints includes none 
who hold not the catholic faith, But to the true believer what a 
glorious doctrine is this—the communion of saints—a communion in 
love—a communion in consolation—a communion in affliction—a 
communion in compassion and beneticence—and a happy communion 
in contentment! But let us not suppose that these include all the 
depths of this mystery. No; there is a far higher communion which 
exists now, and which will hereafter exist in an infinitely more ex- 
alted degree in another world. We are all united to the saints who 
have departed in the Lord, to the glorious company of apostles and 
prophets, and the noble army of martyrs ; they are a portion, as we, 
of the glorious church of Christ; they are members, as we, of the one 


mystical body, of which he is the head; they are stones, as we, of 


that glorious temple of which Christ is the corner- stone, an God 
“the builder and maker.” And when this one holy and universal 
church, purified from its abasement and its earthly defilements, shall 
enter into its eternal mansions, when Christ, “ having sanctified and 
cleansed it by the washing of water by the word shall present it to 
himself a glorious chureh, not having spot or wrinkle or any such 
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thing,’ and shall take it to himself as his bride, then will be the glori- 
ous and perfect fulfilment of the * communion of saints.” 

Thus have I given a feeble outline of what I understand by the 
unity of the church, having previously noticed a few errors in doc- 
trine perceptible in Mr. Binney’ s Tract “On the U nity of the 
Church ;” and I now simply desire to congratulate Mr. Binney on the 
title which he has given to these periodic al Jucubrations, since | can 
desire nothing whic h would more powertully assist the promulgation 
of catholic verity than that comparison with the “ ‘Tracts for the 
Times” which the too self-confident author seems to invite. Tracts 
for other ‘Times, I hope, indeed, Mr. Binney—times which | hope to 
God we may never live to see; times when the wild spirit of liberal- 
izing rationalism shall succeed the humility of implicit faith ; times 
when men shall “ heap to themselves teachers having itching ears,” 
and shall desert the church for the various heresies of designing 
babblers; and times when the united church of the living God shall 
be trampled under foot by bands of unprincipled se hismaties. 

1 am, Sir, yours respectfully, as. Me Es 


ON THE RUBRIC FOR VIGILS. 


My pear Str,—There are two rubrics of the church which are fre- 
quently supposed to clash with each other—one in the Tudble of 
Vivgils §c. appended to the calendar, which directs that, if any of the 
feast-days which have vigils fall upon a Monday, the vigil or fast-day 
shall be kept on the Saturday, and not on the Sunday ; the other pre- 
fixed to the Collects, Epistle Ny and Grosp: ls, which directs that the col- 
lect for any holyday that has a vigil or eve shall be said at the even- 
ing service next before. — It is supposed by some persons, and the ide: 
is as old as Wheatly, that it is by mere oversight that the rubric does 
not direct that the collect shall follow the eve when the latter is trans- 
ferred to the Saturday. 

When, however, we come to examine the subject carefully, we find 
that these rubrics are framed to a great extent in consonance with the 
rules which prevailed before the Reformation, and which, in general 
principles, but somewhat more systematized, prevail still in the Roman 
church, Now these rules require that, in the case of the more con- 
siderable festivals, the vigil should be kept on the Sunday, unless the 
Sunday be one of the highest class ; as, for instance, Advent Sunday ; 
but that then, and in the case of the minor festivals, the vigil should be 
transferred to the Saturday. The change made by the church of 
England is, that no vigil whatever is kept on the Sunday ; but all are 
transferred to the § Saturday ; and the Roman rules with regard to trans- 
ferred vigils will illustrate our own. 

With them, then, as with our forefathers, the vigil is not what it 
was originally, a watchnight, beginning with the evening, and kept up 
toa late hour. It is so far row beginning i in the evening, that it ends 
before the evening service begins. It begins at matins, and is carried 
onthrough Prime, ‘Tierce, Sexta, to Nones; including mass, generally 
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between Tierce and Sexta; so that it ends about the middle of the 
afternoon. The service for the festival itself begins at vespers, and, 
if no greater festival succeeds, goes on till the next ve spers inclusive. 
If the festival falls on a Mond: iy, and the vigil is kept on the Satur- 
day, the Saturday vespers collect i is that for the Sunday, and the Sun- 
day vespers collect that for the feast of the sueceeding day, with the 
Sunday collect read after it, 

This practice, then, which was that of our forefathers, is in accord- 
ance with our present rubrics, and throws light upon them ; for before 
those rubrics were made, these were the only*authoritative rules re- 
specting tr anstferred v igils ; and the rubries therefore must in reason be 
interpreted according to them. It therefore appears that both the 
rubrics are to be taken literally ; so that when a festival having an eve 
is to be kept on the Monday, whatever degree of observance we give 
to the vigil must commence on Saturday morning, and terminate be- 
fore evening service, and the collect for the holyday must be read on 
the Sunday evening, oad not on the Saturday. 

I remain, my dear Sir, faithfully yours, J.B 





ON BAPTISMAL REGENERATION, IN REPLY TO “ ORTHODOX.” 


Sik,—l trust in my last letter I made it appear, even to the oppo- 
nents of baptismal regeneration, highly probable that that doctrine is 
taught in the Bible and the Pi rayer-book, [| now proceed, with your 
permission, to consider certain minor objections adduced against that 
tenet—namely, that it is a popish dogma, that it is an unreasonable 
one, and that it is very unwise in any one to bring it forward. Be- 
fore | do so, I will first take leave to say, With reference generally to 


uch charges as those | am now to considen, that if they are ever of 


importance, it is only in the case of doctrines about whieh our ac- 
knowledge d standards do not speak with sufficient distinctness. To 
apply this rule more particularly to the doctrine before us: if baptis- 
inal regeneration be contrary to the Bible and the Pr: ayer Book, it ought 
to be rejected, even though those other objections of being popish Xe. 
were unfounded. On the other hand, if it, be unsupported by the 
Bible and the Prayer Book, these charges would then deserve to be 
considered with very great attention. But, lastly, if it be contained in 
the word of God, and be thence deduced and enforced upon us by our 
church, as T am convinced any unprejudiced student will, like Mr. 
Simeon, find it to be, | think I can scarcely, with any fairness, be 
required to free it from charges so vague as those of being popish, un- 
tit to be brought forward, and liable to consequences of evident incon- 
venience. However, not to leave any objection unnoticed, 1 will 
remark upon each of them in as few words as ] possibly can. 

Kirst. “ Orthodox” calls the tenet which I am defending, the 
popish doctrine of opus operatum. It certainly may be called a doc- 
trine of opus operatum, because it asserts that every infant duly bap- 
lized is regenerated. Whether the doctrine in question is exactly that 
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of the church of Rome is a very different matter; though, even if it 
were, it is not necessarily anything the worse for that. All the most 
important articles of our faith, as they are stated in the three creeds, 
are professed by the church of Rome in common with ourselves., | 
hope we are not pre pared to give up any opinion for no other reason 
than because it is believed at Rome. If so, we must be content to 
stand by and see infidels attack the fundamental doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, and endeavour to cry them down by affixing to them the 
damnatory epithet of popish.* 1 fear by such names as popish 
priestcraft and superstition many persons have allowed themselves to 
be laughed out of, at least, one ‘half of their religion; and when one 
half is gone, | apprehend that the other part that is left will be com- 
inonly found to be little better than none at all, There is little use in 
giving ill names to doctrines.t If any dogma be really contrary to 
scripture and the Prayer Book, let the fact be shewn. When this is 
done, there is something gained ; but to call a doctrine popish without 
proving its opposition to our acknowledged standards, is utterly absurd. 
lor the mere fact of its being held by the church of Rome only 
places it on a par with other tenets held by the same church, as those 
of the ‘Trinity, the fall of man, and his redemption by Christ. 

Secondly. * Orthodox” gives us to understand that it is very un- 
wise in ministers of the church of England to advance the doctrine 
of baptismal regeneration, because he fears that it will give a triumph 
to those who are always eagerly looking out for any false doctrine, 
and especially for any unseriptural depe ‘ndence on outward forms in 
the chureh of England.” But all this may be easily retorted by those 
who are assured that baptismal regeneration is taught by our church, 
aud by the word of God.“ How melancholy,” it may be said, “ how 
melancholy that any should deny so scriptural a doctrine as that of 
baptismal regeneration; yea, and represent the church of England as 
opposed to it. How must it tend to hinder the eastern and other 
churches from ever looking upon us, or communicating with us, as if 
we were an orthodox branch of the one catholic church of Christ. 
And what a triumph it must afford to the anti-Anglican party in the 
Romish * obedience,’ whose wish it has always been to make the 
world believe that our Reformation was carried on in opposition to 
doctrines which had always been received as the teaching of the 





* « They which measure religion by dislike of the church of Rome think every 


man so much the more sound by how much he can make the corruptions thereof to 
seem more large. And therefore sume there are... .. which imagine. ... . 
that the very belief of the Trinity is a part of the anti-Christian corruption; and 
that the wonderful providence of God did bring to pass that the bishop of the see of 
Rome should be famous for his triple crown, a sensible mark whereby the world 
might know him to be that mystical beast spoken of in the Revelation, to be that 
creat and notorious Antichrist in no one respect so much as in this, that he main- 
taineth the doctrine of the Trinity,” —( Hooker, b. iv. $8.) 


* The cause why this way seemed better unto them was, for that the name of 
popery is more odious than very paganism amongst divers of the most simple sort ; 
so whatsoever they hear named popish, they presently conceive deep batred against 
it, imagining there can be nothing con tained in that name but needs it must be ex- 
ceeding detestable.”"—( Ibid. b. iv. § 4.) 
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Bible, and whose especial desire it has ever been to convict us of an 


unscriptural and sectarian undervaluing of the mysterious efficacy of 


the sacraments.”’* 

Lastly. “ Orthodox” speaks of the doctrine as an unreasonable 
one—or at least expresses himself to this effect, that if we would con- 
sider consequences, he does not doubt but that we should allow that 
faith, somewhere or other, is requisite to the regeneration even of in- 
fants. But when “ Orthodox” plainly states his own hypothesis on 
the subject of infant-baptism, 1 doubt not but that a charge of being 
unreasonable may, with at least equal fairness, be brought against it. 
If he makes regeneration of infants to depend upon the piety of 
sponsors &e., then I would ask him whether he will venture to assert 
that all are regenerated whose baptism is attended by persons of such 
a description? Again, does he allow that regeneration takes place in 
the baptism of a// infants who are elected to eternal life? Or, with 
Usher's Body of Divinity,} does he concede it only to those of the 
elect whom God intends to cut off in their infaney? In other words, 
does he restrict it to those who, by an early death, render it im- 
possible that by their after conduct they should evidence a state of 
mind which some persons are pleased to assume cannot exist in any 
one who has been once regenerated? Finally, if he dehies the pos- 
sibility of regeneration to infants, who, by reason of their tender age, 
can neither have faith nor repentance, then I assert that “ Orthodox” 
has entangled himself between the horns of a dilemma; he must 
necessarily come in collision with one of two formal decisions of the 
church of England; the one, her approval of infant baptism; the 
other, her definition ofa sacrament. “ Orthodox’’ either believes the 
outward form in baptism to be ordinarily the means and pledge of our 
receiving the inward grace, or else he does not believe any such con- 
nexion between the two parts of the sacrament. If he believes water- 
baptism to be by God appointed as the means of regeneration, he 
ought to discountenance infant baptism, wherein the outward form is 
always used at a time when the regeneration which he believes God 
intended to confer along with it is in his opinion impossible. And if, 
to avoid condemning pado-baptism, he denies that any such sacra- 
mental connexion exists between the outward form and the inward 
grace, then I maintain that he unavoidably impales himself upon the 
other horn of the dilemma, for he contradicts the definition of a sacra- 
ment formally given by the church of England when she asserts that 
the outward part in a sacrament is the form ordained by Christ him- 
self as the means of our receiving the inward and spiritual grace, and 
as a pledge to assure us that it is so bestowed upon us. He who 
makes faith indispensable in order to regeneration, denies regeneration 
to infants; and whoso holds this opinion, holds an opinion so much 
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* “ Quaedam signa sunt theorica, non ad alium finem instituta quam ad significan- 
dum ; alia ad significandum et efficiendum, qua, ob id, practica dict possunt, con- 
troversia est inter nos et Hereticos, quod illi faciunt sacramenta signa prions 
generis,”—( Bellarm. de effect. Sacram. |. ii. c. 2, as quoted Eccl. Pol. b. vi.) 

+ Body of Divinity, p. 417, Lond. 1658. This book is, I believe, of no authority 
as to the opinions of Archbishop Usber. 
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opposed to the teaching of the church of these countries, that the 
necessary consequence of the tenet is either the condemnation of in- 
fant baptism, which she enjoins, or else the depriving baptism of that 
which she defines to be essential to a sacrament. Whoso denies the 
possibility of regeneration to the infant state, must maintain one of 
two opinions, both of which I do not hesitate to say that the church 
catholic in all its branches has ever abhorred,—the one, that no one 
ought to be baptized until he has come to years of understanding—the 
other, that regeneration having no divinely-ordained connexion with 
water- baptism, infants. may be baptized as soon as we choose, leaving 
regeneration to take place whenever it shall please God to bestow it. 

I have, I trust, shewn that the charge of being popish is an un- 
meaning one, and that the other two, of being unreasonable and ill- 
timed, may, with as’ much, or rather with far more, fairness be 
applied to the various opinions of those who deny that regeneration 
is a necessary part of infant baptism. But after all, the great questions 
are these : Is baptismal regeneration the doctrine of the Bible? _ Is it 
asserted to be such in the Book of Common Prayer? If these ques- 
tions be answered in the affirmative, as lam sure they ought, it is of 
little consequence what is now thought or said of us or our opinions. 
But, on the other hand, to those who assail the doctrine of baptismal 
regeneration with all kinds of reproachful and contemptuous language, 
it must be a serious matter if the doctrine which they have so opposed 
should, in the end, prove to be a portion of divine truth—a portion 
which came to them with the highest authority which it could pos- 
sibly have, being asserted in the Bible, being always read there by 
the church of God in all ages and all countries, and being inculcated 
upon them by their own chure h, whose decisions in general it is God's 
will that we should submit to as the guide in spiritual matters set over 
us by him. 

To oppose the church of the country in which we live is thought 
now-a-days to be a matter about which not much scruple need be 
made. But I do not hesitate to say that it is a step which should be 
taken, under any circumstances, with the most trembling reluctance. 
If the church, the original church of God, in each particular country 
be Christ's spouse, woe be to him who, without sufficient authority, 
presumes to alienate her children’s affections from her. I may be 
told that this is a rule which may be applied to other churches as well 
as to our own. I am aware of the fact; but still I do not shrink 
from re peating the assertion—if the chureh in any country be the 
spouse of Christ, let those look well that their commission ‘will bear 
them harmless who presume to undermine her lawful authority over 
her children. But to speak more particularly of our own church, the 
greatest pains were taken at the Reformation that her doctrines 
should accord with holy scripture, not merely with se ripture explained 
by Jack or Bill, but with se ripture as in all matters of importance it 
was ever understood by the best and wisest of Christians. ‘To hold 
up to the pe oP le’s ridie ule the formal and public ly -promulgated de- 
cisions of their chureh hi id ever been looke d upon as an offence e of 
the most serious description. Such was the light in which it was re- 
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garded by the catholic spirit of our reformers. Knowing the pious 
pains they had taken to discover the sense of Christians in all ages, 
and knowing that with such consent, where most unanimous, their 
own decisions, in matters of chief importance, essentially agreed, 
they considered that it would be great presumption in any individual 
publicly to oppose such decisions, and by so doing to shake the 
people’s confidence in the authority of their church as the expounder 
of the word of God. Accordingly, in the Act of Uniformity of Queen 
Elizabeth, which speaks the sense of the heads of the church at that 
time, very severe penalties are affixed to offences of this description. 
Ifa layman publicly defamed the Prayer Book, or anything con- 
tained therein, he was to be fined or imprisoned; if a clergyman 
without benefice, he was to be imprisoned ; if a clergyman with bene- 
fice, he was to be imprisoned, and also fined or deprived. At the 
present day, such acts are not enforced. Men may disseminate almost 
any doctrines they please, as far as temporal punishments are con- 
cerned ; but a Christian ought to obey the law, whether there is 
danger of penalty or not. Here, again, 1 know the most lax notions 
prevail. Many persons seem to think that no human laws, whether 
of church or state, have any power to bind their consciences, except 
only those of the wisdom of which they themselves are convinced, 
This is a subject upon which many sad truths might be spoken ; but 
I will not allow myself to be led into it. I will merely make this 
assertion, that nothing can excuse disobedience to an enactment of 
lawful authority, whether temporal or spiritual, except its being 
plainly opposed to an express command of God, The act of Ist 
Elizabeth forbids us, under penalties the most severe, to speak any- 
thing openly, the tendency of which is to weaken people’s confidence in 
the doctrines put forth by the church in the Book of Common Prayer. 
I would pray “ Orthodox,” then, to consider that there is, at the 
least, very strong probability that the doctrine spoken of by him as 
popish, and contrary to the Bible and the Prayer Book, is in reality a 
doctrine positively asserted in the Prayer Book. In foro conscientie, 
it will not be sufficient for him to say that, when he defamed the 
tenet in question, he did not know for a certainty that it was put for- 
ward in the Prayer Book, unless he can also say that, at the time, he 
did not know that any one deserving of credit had so maintained 
concerning it—or else that, notwithstanding other men’s assertions, 
he had, after a most careful examination, come to the conclusion that 
it was a doctrine that had not the least countenance given to it in the 
Book of Common Prayer. Such a defence might be sufficient in 
God's sight ; whether, according to the meaning of the Act of Uni- 
formity, it would avail to protect him from punishment, is a totally 
different question, and a question into which I will not enter. 

But “ Orthodox” perhaps may answer that he will waive the 
charge of its being opposed to the Prayer Book, and yet still main- 
tain his right to oppugn it, whether in the Prayer Book or not, so long 
as he thinks it unsupported by the Bible. To this I would reply, 
that if he sees the doctrine plainly stated in the Prayer Book, I know 
of nothing that can justify his holding wt up to public ridicule; and of 
nothing that can excuse his publicly opposing it, even in the most modest 
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manner, except a conviction that it is directly contrary to the Bible ; 
and further, that there is at least as great a probability on the side of 
its being a sin for him to remain silent as there is on the side of its 
being a sin for him publicly to contradict w hat the church of God in 
this country has asserted in her instructions to the people committed 
to her care. On hearing the baptismal service read, persons in general 
must suppose that the regeneration of all infants is therein maintained. 
What, then, must they think of the church of England if they believe 
“ Orthodox’s’’ assertions that the doctrine is unreasonable, popish, and 
contrary to the Bible? And when once their confidence in her 
teaching has been thus shaken to its very basis, what respect will 
they or can they have for her authority for ever after i ? 

But suppose that “ Orthodox” has not only opposed the teaching of 
the church of England ; suppose, what I trust I have shewn to be by 
ho means improbable—namely, that the doctrine which he ridicules is 
a truth revered in heaven, though scorned by him—a truth revealed 
by God to mankind—a truth by his care ever held in the church 
universal—a truth preserved at the Reformation and recommended to 
our belief by that authority in spiritual matters by which it is his 
will that we should in general be directed; if the end should prove 
this to be the fact, 1 must take the liberty to tell “ Orthodox” that 
nothing but his having searched for the truth with the greatest in- 
dustry and the greatest humility, and then having put forward his 
convictions under a strong impression that it would be a sin for him 
to treat baptismal regeneration with the least forbearance,—I must tell 
him that nothing less than this will be sufficient one day to palliate, 
in his own eyes and in the eyes of men and angels, the impropriety of 
having held up to public contempt, as unreasonable, and popish, and 
contrary to the Bible, a doctrine which God hath made known to his 
people for their soul's benefit, and which his chureh hath done all in 
her power to impress upon their minds. 

Allow me, Sir, to advert to one more topic before I conclude ; 
mean “ Orthodox’s’” mode of speaking of those learned persons who 
have republished Cranmer’s tract with the view of supporting the 
doctrine of baptismal regeneration. When I refer to his accusing 
them of asserting what is not true, and, worse again, what they knew 
not to be true, | am sure “ Orthodox” will be ready to confess that 
such charges are unjustifiable in any controversy ;* and especially so 


a ——$——$__—— — - — 


* The Editor takes the liberty to express his dissent from the opinion thus gene- 
rally stated. He does this without the least reference to the particular case, of which 
he has not so accurate a recollection as would warrant his alluding to it, and only be- 
cause he thinks that if a man in controversy sincerely believes that his opponent has 
said what is false, knowing it to be false, he has a right to say so. In this, as in 
every case of d lishon esty, a man should be very fully convinced before he makes a 
charge ; but in this, as in every other case of dishonesty , if he is fully convinced, be 
has a right to make the charge, and be may be bound to doit. Of course, when be 
has made it, he must either maintain or retract it, and cannot remain silent except as 
a contessed slanderer. Nothing can be further from the Editor's intention than to 
recommend the use of harsh language or personal accusation. It is very seldom that 
guilty knowledge can be proved, and still more seldom that there can be any use In 


mentioning suspictons , but there may be clear cases which (if controversy is to be 
of service to truth) should be exposed in plain terms, 
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in a case in which there is, as “ Orthodox” himself’ must now be will- 
ing to acknowledge, very strong probability that it is the accused that 
are right, and the accuser that is mistaken. 

Whether “ Orthodox” and those who think with him will ever be 
brought to see baptismal regeneration in the Bible and the Prayer 
Book, as good Mr. Simeon did, is not the question at present. 1 shall 
be satisfied if what I have said have the effect of, in any degree, re- 
straining them from treating with scorn and ridicule a doctrine which 
they cannot certainly know to be false, and which I am sure the end 
will prove to be a truth revealed by God to man, with presumptions 
in its favour, quite sufficient to gain for it the ready acceptance of all 
unprejudiced persons to whom it should be presented. 

With many apologies for having trespassed so long upon your 
pages, an offence which | hope the importance of the subject and the 
confident tone of our opponents will excuse, 

I am, Sir, your obedient, humble servant, S. EB. 


ON TEACHING THE CATECHISM TO CHILDREN OF DISSENTERS 


Sir,—I quite agree with your correspondent “ Paro¢hialis,” in your 
March Number, that it would be highly improper to permit the 
children of baptists, and other unbaptized children, to appropriate to 
themselves the privileges of the Christian covenant in the words of our 
church catechism. ‘This is altogether a different thing from teaching 
the catechism to other dissenting children who have been baptized, 
and to whom churchmen, in charity, do not refuse the name of Chris- 
tians, though they dare not approve of dissenting or lay baptisms, 
As a national clergy, we are, | suppose, required to superintend the 
instruction of all the children of our respective parishes, who are sent 
to our schools for that purpose ; and I trust this is a duty which we 
cheerfully undertake as the ministers of Christ, without rejecting any 
on account of their political or religious creed. But we believe only 
one system of truth, which we teach in that one way prescribed by 
the church. And this on many accounts; Ist, Because we do not 
think ourselves at liberty to substitute any other elementary course 
of instruction in the place of a catechism ; 2ndly, Because we believe 
this to be the best manual for the purpose ; and, 3rdly, Because to 
allow a different instruction to be given to the children of dissenters, 
on the ground of their religious scruples, would be directly and openly 
to countenance dissent. But since the catechism was drawn up for 
baptized children only, preparatory to their confirmation, and since 
the doctrines it sets forth flow from the fact that the child has been 
adopted into God's family by baptism, this formulary is manifestly in- 
applicable to those who have not been admitted into that covenant ; 
and therefore, to permit any children to repeat the catechism before they 
are baptized, would be a profanation of the solemn statements therein 
contained, and permitting them to utter so many deliberate falsehoods. 
But it by no means follows that this form of sound words is therefore 
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useless in the instruction we would impart to unbaptized children, 
Nor do I agree with your correspondent in the expediency of another 
catechism for unbaptized persons being drawn up by our spiritual 
rulers. ‘The proportion of unbaptized children in our schools is tot 
perhaps one in a hundred; and were it far greater, the church is not 
‘alled upon to provide against the carelessness and obstinacy of those 
parents who wilfully slight the custom of the universal church, To 
provide a catec hism for such catechumens would only be to encourage 
the delay of baptism. Rather, while we unceasingly urge these 
parents to bring their children to Christ in his own appointed way, 
should we adapt the present form of words to the peculiar case of 
these children. To teach them generally what are the privileges of 
the baptized, and what wll be theirs, would require but a ‘slight 
change in the leading questions of the catechism. Surely this is the 
natural and safest course to be pursued by those who desire to adhere 
as closely as possible to the spirit and letter of the church's teaching. 

And if so little be required to adapt the catechism to the condition 
of unbaptized dissenters, why should it be necessary under any cir- 
cumstances to dispense with it altogether? Why on a late occ asion* 
has the whole catechism been delibe rately disc: arded for the sake of a 
single word? If the want of sponsors at baptism incapacitates 
dissenters from learning the church catechism, how is it that this 
has never been discovered before in our national schools? With 
as much reason might it be urged (as Mr. Wilberforce argues ) 
that all children privately baptized are incapacitated from learning the 
catechism, inasmuch as their names have not been given by their 
* godlathers and godmothers in their baptism.” As well might it be 
maintained that the catechism is inapplicable to orphans, because the 
child is taught therein “to love, honour, and succour its father and 
mother; or, that the sons and daughters of the rich cannot under- 
take “to learn and labour truly to get their own living.” 

The dissenters are proverbial for tender consciences when they 
wish to gain their own ends; but it is strange that churchmen should 
so far strain at a gnat and swallow a camel as to sacrifice the whole 
of the catechism for the sake of a word, and hope to attach dissenters 
to the church by te: aching them to sight her requirements. Obe- 
dience to the church is the first lesson for them to learn. We have 
consciences as well as they, and have no wish to make them utter 
falsehoods, nor, on the other hand, can we permit them to take ad- 
vantage of their own false position. ‘The national church recognises 
but one system of teaching. And though the children of dissenters 
have no godpare nts who make for them the exact promises made by 
ours, it Is easy to explain to them that they were brought to baptism 
by persons who virtually made an equivalent declaration, and that the 
catechism sets forth the principle of their reception, 

Thus to give up the catechism, is to give up the doctrine of the 
chureh with respect to baptism. ‘This is very well known by the dis- 
senters who accept the concession, whatever churchmen may think 
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* The Liverpool Collegiate Institution. 
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who are willing to grant it; it is my own persuasion that it is an in- 
difference to the doctrines of grace as taught in the Prayer- book, 
which is the real ground of indifference to the catechism. 


I am, yours faithfully, C.W. 


DR. NOLAN IN REPLY TO MR. CHURTON. 


Sir,—In the obliquity which the course of Mr. Sikes’s defence has 
now assumed, in the unlucky hands of his advocate, it takes the form 
of an impes achment of the Articles, which we have equally ratified with 
our subse ription, In corr oboration of “the information of which he 
is in possession, which makes it appear to him that I have been mis- 
informed” of the cause of Mr. Spencer's defection, he appeals to a 
posthumous testimony of the late Mr. Hugh Rose, as perpetuated in a 
conversation held some years since with his surviv ing brother. If I 
comprehend Mr. Churton on this concurrent evidence, he now requires 
us to believe that the loss of that member to our communion is to be 
laid to the account of “the sixth article of the church of England, 
which asserts an unlimited right of private judgment; for which he 
saw no remedy but in the communion of the church of Rome.’ 

As I hold this right, and the articles in which it is asserted, to be 
equally sacred, I cannot suffer them to lie under the imputation 
without making an effort in their defence or justification. I have 
again to beg the indulgence of being suffered, through the medium of 
your journal, to call upon Mr. Sikes’s advocate to lay his correspondence 
before your ret ders ; before whom I have been accused of inac curacy 
or misrepresentation. The expertness which he has shewn in his 
management of my letter justifies me in claiming from him this act of 
justice. His policy in anticipating me with the offer of that which he 
could hardly doubt L should sooner or later demand—his shyness in 
substantiating his assertions with the positive evidence of his corres- 
pondent, with which he only gives us his word that they “ agree in 
the main,’ ’ prompt me to challenge him to produce it, that we m: ay 
use our private judgment in coming to a,conclusion. I have little 
doubt that, when the document appears, it will supply some hidden 
links in the chain of consequences which connects his present impu- 
tation of the articles with his former charge against myself, which at 
present elude my sagacity. Even trom “ the information of which he 
is in possession, > we shall, I doubt not, readily perceive what he cone 
veniently overlooks or suppresses, —whether the primary cause which 
led to Mr. Spencer’ s defection to popery is rather to be imputed, with 
me, to the pernicious influence of Mr, Sikes’s work, or with his de- 
fender, to the untoward influence of the Articles. 

To the subject of the original letter, addressed to Mr, Marriott by 
Mr. Spencer, on which I maintained the former position, it is scarcely 
necessary that I should again revert. In corroboration of every asser- 
tion which I had made r respecting its contents, fact alter fact has been 
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brought reluctantly forward, The very bishops, whose names I would 
have respectfully withheld, have been dragged unceremoniously for- 
ward, to establish the accuracy of my information. The unlucky ine 
troduction of Mr. Sikes’s name and his book into the letter, on which 
I grounded my objections to his principles, still indeed remain unex- 
plained, although, if the subject were entered into at any length, the 
result could not fail to establish the accuracy of my first assertion. 
And let me observe on the only fact which, of all that I have ad- 
vanced, is at all impugned, that it is adequately confirmed in the very 
plea whic h is now advanced to convict me of misrepresentation. Is 
there, in fact, any one of your readers so dull as not to perceive that 
Mr. Spe neer, by his objections to “the unlimited right of private 
judgment,” avows hiniself placed in that state of subordination, or 
slavish subjection, which prevents his present testimony from being 
received against his former assertions? Is there, in a word, any one 
so interested ¢ r prejudiced as to deny that he is in no capacity to 
state the seas: if such were his inclination, and it were necessary to 
my vindication? I have the honour to be, your obedient humble 
servant, FREDERICK NOLAN, 


Prittlewell. 


APPOINTMENT OF CHURCHWARDENS., 


Mr. Evrror,—Will you, or some of your experienced readers, be 
good enough to advise on the following intl which may be the means 
of averting litigation on church matters ? 

A perpetual curate has usually, tows not tnrvariably, appointed 
one of the ehurchwardens of his parish, by sending to the vestry- 
meeting a written nomination, instead of meeting the parishioners to 
make a joint election. At length this mode is objected to by the 
vestry ; and in 1837 and 83x, it appoints doth. At Haster, ‘1839, 
the minister, as usual, sends his nomination, but the person entrusted 
to deliver it, forgets it, until the two churchwardens have been chosen 
by the vestry, the business concluded, and some of the members 
have gone away. Itis then produced; those who had not left the 
vestry. agree to an adjournment to a future day, not in Easter week. 
The notice of adjournment is signed by the chairman of the late 
meeting, a private individual. ‘The meeting takes place, and the 
minister presides, urges his claim to nominate, and puts it to the 
meeting, whether there is any objection to the person named by him. 
The members are indifferent who is appointed, and do not like to 
object to the individual; although one member protests against the 
proceedings as irregular and illegal. However, the second nomination 
is declared to be carried. The person thus nominated presents him- 
self at the visitation, and takes the oath of office before the archdeacon. 

A church-rate is in contemplation ; it is therefore material to know 
if the churchwardens thus elected can make a rate. 

The first appointment of two churchwardens in Easter week, in 
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the absence of the minister and of his written appointment, appears 
good, as by the 89th and 90th canon. Then query :— 


1. Can an adjourned meeting, if leyally convened, invalidate aati 
appointment | ? 


2. Was such adjournment legal? The business was concluded, 
not in progress; and the chairman who — the notice was not a 
person authorized, by the Ist Victoria , cap, 45, sec. 3, to call a vestry- 
meeting. 


3. The minister, by sending a written nomination, claimed his right 
sv to nominate; but at the adjourned meeting he prefers his claim. in 


person, and thereby waives his written appointment, which is the 
matter at issue, 


4. Is such mode of nomination legal ?—and does the usual, though 
not Ne ga custom, appear sufficient to supersede the canon ? 


. Is a minister exempt from the rule, that the absent are bound by 
the resolutions of the present ? 


If the appointment is not legal, the ministerial act of swearing 1n 
is, yi course, null and void ? 


Your obedient servant, AN OLp SuBscRIBER.* 





NOTICES AND REVIEWS. 
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A Letter to the Earl of Chichester, (President of the Church Missionary Society,) 
on some matters connected with the New Zealand Mission. By the Rev. San- 
derson Robins, A.M. pp. 31. 


A Second Letter on the same subject. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. pp. 30. 


Turse letters are written with a view of drawing the attention of the 
church in general, and especially that of the clergy, by whom the 
society is supported, to the fact, that it has allowed its missionaries to 
pure hase land of the natives, and that they have availed themselves of 
it to an extent almost incredible. « It is,” says the author, “ enough 
to awaken the earnest and anxious attention ef those who care for the 
well-being of the society, to know that, by the acknowledgment of the 
missionaries themselves, the territories of which they have become 
possessed are measured, in some cases, by thousands of acres, and in 
others by miles of extent.’ —First letter, p. ‘I4. It would occupy great 
space to enter into the subject; and the reviewer is unwilling to do 
so until he sees how the matter is met by the society. This can 
hardly be done without involving, and pe rhaps deciding, a question 
which has already excited much and incre asing interest—namely, 

What is the real position of the committee, missionaries, and members 
with — to episcopal ern ? The lette ‘rs are written in a tem- 


The Editor is sorry that, from the period at which he received it, it was im- 
vensiin to insert this in the preceding Number. 


Von. XVIL—April, 1840. 31. 
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perate and Christian spirit, and cannot be creditably passed over, 
nor can they be answered without some dev elopment of the views of 
the committee on this important point. 


¢ 


An Historical Sketch of the Law of Copyright, with Remarks on Serjeant 
Tulfourd’s Bill, and an Appendix of the Copyright Laws of Foreign 
Countries. By John J. Lowndes, Esq. London: Saunders and Benning. 
1840. pp. 131. 


WHATEVER Opinion the reader may entertain on what the reviewer 
considers a very intricate and difficult subject, he ought to thank 
Mr. Lowndes for a very succinct and interesting historical view of 
the question, In saying this, the reviewer does not mean to express 
an opinion at variance with that of Mr. Lowndes, but merely to state 
his own inability, after many years’ consideration of the subject, to 
form one, and his thankfulness for a statement of facts and cases which 
have been, perhaps, too much overlooked in the discussion. 


ee 


Mechanics’ Churches: A Letter to the Right Honourable Sir Robert Peel, 
Bart., M.P., on Church Extension in populous Towns and manufacturing 
Districts. By John Livesey, M.A., Incumbent of St. Philip’s, Shefheld. 
London: Hatchard. pp. 28. 


By “ Mechanics’ Churches,” the author of this letter means, not 
merely churches for mechanics, but churches such as he is led to be- 
lieve that mechanics might be induced to originate, and, with proper 
assistance, to build for themselves. Any opinion on such a subject 
from an experienced clergyman, with twenty-four thousand labourers 
and mechanies under his pastoral care, W ould be entitled to respectful 
attention ; but that he should have formed such an opinion as he here 
expresses—while he is feelingly alive to the too general depravity of 
his parishioners—is very encouraging. The point on which the re- 
viewer is most inclined to differ is that of patronage; but he very 
cordially recommends the pamphlet to attention. 





A Remonstrance addressed to the Rev. Sydney Smith, Canon Residentiary of St. 
Paul's, Xe., on the Tone and Tendency of his late Protest against Lord John 
Russell's — and Chapter Bill, By a Prebendary. London: Hatehard. 


SVO. pp. 
Mr. DALRY <3 is furnished a very temperate and sensible remonstrance 
against the unpleasant and absurd effects of the infirmity which 
leads the Canon Residentiary of St. Paul's to write as if he were a 
sort of ¢ hampion of the church of England, and just the man, both by 
his lite and writings, to represent her clergy, and to explain all their 
principles and feelings. It is possible that he may have really de- 
ceived himself. There was something so new in the posture of self- 
defence into which his fright threw him—something so alien to all 
his former life and conversation, that he might very naturally fall inte 
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the mistaken supposition, that in defending himself he was defending 
the church. Having, too, in all probability, commonly associated 
with persons holding such views as he professes, he has very naturally 
ascribed those views to the whole body, and means no libel when 
he paints others like himself. ‘Those of the clergy who used to read 
the ecclesiasticals of the “ Mdinburgh Review,” and who looked, as a 
matter of course, for the now canon’s sneer—who felt that everything 
about them, and, above all, their poverty, was the grand staple of his 
funny trade—will see something like a moral retribution towards him, 
or, at all events, something like an act of mercy towards themselves, 
in the fact that such a man has been led, by the course of God's pro- 
vidence, to leave off what he calls talking “ gala and parade,” and 
plainly speak out his rules of action. Few things have surprised 
the reviewer more than the fact, that (so far as he knows) no one of 
the non-resident prebendaries has noticed the Canon Residentiary's 
advice, that their whole race should be exterminated. But to have 
it in black and white, as the counsel of the terrified Residentiary, is 
enough to make one forgive him his reviews, and scarcely regret his 
preferment. 


The Bible Cyclopadia: a Comprehensive Digest of the Ciwil and Natural 
History, Geography, Statistics, and general Literary Information connected 
with the Sacred Writings. No. I, London: Parker. 4to. pp. 48. 


THe cover tells us that “this work was annonnced in 1834, under 
the direction of the Committee of General Literature and Education 
appointed by the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge ; but 
the publication was postponed in consequence of some alterations in 
the arrangements of the society. It therefore necessarily appears 
without any responsibility on the part of the committee by whom it 
was first announced, but it is prepared from the same materials, and 
conducted upon precisely the same principles as at first contemplated.” 
The editor seems to have taken advantage of all modern sources to 
render the work instructive and interesting. ‘The number and ex- 
cellence of the wood engravings render it extremely cheap ; and, what 
is of more importance, the editor engages that he “ will aim to avoid 
that spirit of error which has, unhappily, too much prevailed of late 
upon the Continent, which, by arrogating to itselfthe claims of superior 
sagacity and learning, has sought to reduce everything in the sacred 
volume to the level of its own limited views and narrow conceptions ; 
denying or explaining away all the miracles, and seeking thereby to 
lower our reverence for the Word of God and divine things in general. 
Such views and principles, usually classed under the term Neology, will 
receive no countenance in the pages of this work.” 


Mr. Newman has republished in a volume, and with some additions, 
the valuable Papers which appeared in this Magazine, under the title 
of « The Church of the Fathers.’ Rivingtons. 
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Mr. Caror has published a second edition of his Sermon, preached 
before the Lord Mayor, entitled “ 4 Citizen of no mean City,” 
(Rivingtons,) to which he has prefixed an Advertisement, containing 
a reply to the Wesleyan Methodist Magazine, and appended his cor- 
respondence with Sir Peter Laurie. The matter is very interesting, 
and the Editor sincerely regrets that want of room obliges him to 
notice it so concisely. 


Mr. Gooos has just printed a very brief and able “ Final Reply to the 
Edinburgh Reviewer,” (Hatchards,) on the subject of Church Rates. 


Mr. Parkinson of Manchester has published a third thousand of his 
Sermon entitled “ Marriage a Religious Bond,” (Rivingtons,) as a tract 
for distribution. 


“ 4n Address from the Minister of to his Parishioners, 
on the Duty of Contributing to the Support of Religious Societies,” 
(Rivingtons,) has likewise been published for the same purpose, and 
in such a form as to constitute a collecting-paper. 





re 





CHURCH MATTERS. 


AN ARGUMENT ON THE BRAINTREE CHURCH-RATE QUESTION. 
BY ONE OF THE CHURCHWARDENS. 
PART T4iE SECOND. 


Sir,—In my last paper I laid before your readers a multitude of au- 
thorities, chiefly from text-writers on the law, in support of the general 
fe roma with which I set out, but more particularly of the doctrine 
aid down in the cardinal “ Case in Ventris.” Those extracts would 
have been considerably more voluminous, had I extended them to the 
other branches of the argument; but as I shall be enabled, on other 
points, to refer to decided cases, I was desirous of confining myself to 
the more important ones. To these cases I now proceed, and shall 
state in detail the propositions which they appear to me to establish. 


r 
I, THAT BY THE COMMON LAW OF ENGLAND THE PARISHIONERS ARE 
UNDER A LEGAL OBLIGATION TO REPAIR THE CHURCH. 


Il. Tuat tue Ecciestasticat Courts HAVE JURISDICTION (SUBJECT 
TO THE LAW OF PROHIBITION) IN ALL MATTERS OF CHURCH-RATE. 


With respect to these heads the law is so exceedingly clear, that it 
seems almost superfluous to mention authorities. I will therefore only 
refer to the cases in the appendix, and quote the words of the Attor- 
ney-General here :— 

“From the year 1285 therefore, the bishops were authorized by 


ecclesiastical censures, to compel the parishioners to repair, and to 
provide ornaments for the church.” 
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The words in which this obligation has been repeatedly laid down 
by the most eminent judges are clear, precise, and peremptory. It is 
not said that the parishioners may, if it seem good in their eyes, make 
a rate for the repair of the church ; but in the words of C.J. Holt, 
(in Ball v. Cross,) “ By the common law of England, the parishioners 
of every parish are bound to repair the church ;” and by the statute of 
‘Circumspecte agatis,’ the jurisdiction in such matters is expressly 
ascribed to the spiritual courts. 

What says Sir William Blackstone ?—“It is a settled and in- 
variable principle in the law of England, that every right, when with- 
held, must have a remedy, and every injury its proper redress,”’ 
That redress must be administered in some of the Queen’s courts, and 
we shall next see in which of them it is not to be obtained. 


Ill. Taat THE Courts or Common LAW WILL NOT INTERFERE TO 
ENFORCE THE OBLIGATION TO REPAIR BY MANDAMUS. 


A mandamus is a high prerogative writ, and is grantable where 
there is no other specific and legal remedy, or such other remedy is 
obsolete ; or where, if they have not this remedy, the contest must be 
productive of mischief and inconvenience to the litigating parties. 

In the case of Rex v. St. Peter’s, Thetford, a mandamus was applied 
for on a refusal by the parishioners to make arate. The judgment 
was short and pithy, “ We cannot interfere by granting a mandamus, 
this being a subject purely of ecclesiastical jurisdiction.” 

The Court of Queen’s Bench will compel the election of church- 
wardens—Rex v. Wix. But to what end, if the parishioners, by 
withholding the means of executing their functions, can neutralize the 
effect of the appointment ? 


1V. NEITHER WILL THE Courts OF EQUITY INTERFERE BY BILL. 


Unpromising as the attempt might appear, it has in two or three 
instances been made, to bring the question of church-rates before the 
Courts of Equity, but always without success. 

In an anonymous case (2 Vesey 451) the chancellor expressly re- 
fused to entertain the question. ‘The Ecclesiastical Court,” he said, 
“ had jurisdiction of it.” 

V. THAT THE PRESENT CASE COMES WITHIN NONE OF THE RULES BY 
wHICK Courts oF ComMON LAW HAVE BEEN GUIDED IN PROHIBIT- 
ING COURTS OF ECCLESIASTICAL JURISDICTION; AND THAT THE 
PROPER REMEDY IN CASE OF ERRONEOUS JUDGMENT IS BY APPEAL. 


The case of Gould v. Capper contains an able summary by Lord 
Ellenborough of the law on this head, and a review of the previous 
cases. He quotes with approval the passage from Blackstone's Com- 
mentaries (ante pa. 326), and sums up as follows :—“ The cases cited 
shew that prohibitions have been granted in questions within the juris- 
diction of such inferior courts, not merely where the rules of the two 
jurisdictions necessarily clash with each other, or in cases of construc- 
tion of statutes regulating their jurisdictions, but that the courts of 
common law have, in all cases in which matter of a temporal nature 


has incidentally arisen, granted prohibitions to courts acting by the | 
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rules of the civil law, where such courts have decided on such tem- 
poral matters in a manner different from that in which the courts of 
common law would decide upon the same.” 

In the case of Ackerley v. Parkinson, Mr. Justice Bayley observed, 
—‘“If it appears that the ecclesiastical judge has either no jurisdiction, 
or has exceeded his jurisdiction, this court is in the habit of interposing 
by granting a prohibition. But if the spiritual court has jurisdiction, 
I am not aware of any instance in which this court has granted a pro- 
hibition, except in cases where it proceeds to the trial of a matter 
triable only by the common law, or allows a thing not allowed by the 
common law, or where the construction of a statute, which is parti- 
cularly confined to the common law, comes in question.” 

I apprehend the law to be the same at the present day. In this 
instance no statute is in question, no temporal matter is in any way 
involved, and, as I shall proceed to shew, nothing is attempted to be 
done in derogation of the common law. 


VI. Tuat THE CASE IN VENTRIS IS CONSISTENT WITH THE WHOLE 
coursE oF ECCLESIASTICAL DEcISIONS BEFORE AND SINCE. 


It will be remembered that until a very recent period there were 
no published reports of cases in the ecclesiastical courts ; and that our 
knowledge of the cases decided there is limited to the few in which 
the point in dispute was afterwards brought before the temporal 
courts, 

The following are all the cases [have been able to discover of rates 
made by churchwardens alone :— 

Churchwardens of East Greenwich v. Roberts and others. “ Rate 
made by the churchwardens themselves without calling the free- 
holders.” 

Anonymous 1 Modern 79. “Rate made by the churchwardens 
only.” 

Wheler v. Lambert. “ Rate set by the parson of the parish and 
the churchwardens.” 

Pierce v. Prouse. “ Rate made by the churchwardens.” 

Blank v. Newcomb. “ Rate not by a majority of the parishioners.” 

Newson v. Bawldry. ‘Rate made at an assembly of twenty pa- 
rishioners, fifteen whereof were against the rate, and five only for it.” 

In each of these cases, as well as in the case in Ventris, and in 
Gaudern v. Silby (of which more hereafter), the rate was made by 
the churchwardens alone. In all of them it was upheld as valid by 
the Ecclesiastical Court, as is evident from the simple fact of a prohi- 
bition being applied for. In some of these cases it appears distinctly, 
and in others it is matter of strong inference, that the parishioners 
were not assembled, aud had no voice in the matter. The decisions 
therefore, if adverse, would not govern a case in which the parish- 
ioners were called upon and wilfully refused. I quote them in this 
place as indicative only of the opinion of the ecclesiastical courts, that 
the assent of the parishioners was not essentially necessary to the va- 
lidity of the rate. 


Why there were no earlier instances of church-rates levied by the 
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sole authority of the churchwardens, let the Attorney-General explain. 
He says,—“ I may just make this single observation, that the law of 
church-rates was settled in popish times. Then there was no diffi- 
culty whatever; there was no necessity for giving this power to 
ehurchwardens.”’—(Johnson’s Braintree Case, p. 95.) 

A point has been made in the Braintree case which is at least re- 
markable for its ingenuity. It is argued that the rate made by the 
churchwardens is not a rate at all, inasmuch as it was not made by 
any persons competent to the making of a church-rate. This is ma- 
nifestly begging the question. How can that be said to be not a 
church-rate, and no¢ within the jurisdiction of the ecclesiastical courts, 
which has for its object a matter so exclusively and peculiarly within 
their jurisdiction as the repair of the church—which is made by officers 
whose particular duty it is to see to those repairs—which has been ad- 
judicated upon over and over again by those courts—which such text- 
writers as Bacon, Degge, Viner, and Watson, have sanctioned and 
approved, and which men like Sir W. Wynne and Lord Stowell, 
celebrated for their accurate and comprehensive minds, have, almost 
in our own day, deliberately enforced and advised ? 


VII. TuHat THE CASE IN VENTRIS IS NOT OPPOSED BY ANY SINGLE 
CASE IN THE TEMPORAL Courts, BUT THAT ALL SUCH CASES, 
WHEN THOROUGHLY INVESTIGATED, MAY BE RECONCILED WITH IT, 


I propose to establish this by examining all the cases in which, so 
far as I am aware, prohibitions have been granted, and demonstrating 
that in every one of them some other circumstance existed which was 
necessarily fatal to the rate. In the case in Ventris alone was the 
point brought singly before the court; and in that case, as we have 
seen, the judgment was unhesitating and unequivocal. 

Setting aside the cases in which the prohibition went pro defectu 
triationis, such as Wise v. Creek, Thissly v. Cossock, Parker v, Clarke, 
Darby v. Cozens, Byerley v. Windus, and Blacket v. Blizard, we 
come to those more nearly approaching our own. We shall find that 
some are bad from the manner in which the rate was made; some for 
the purposes to which it was applied. 

Churchwardens of East Greenwich v, Roberts; bad on both 
grounds. The rate was made by the churchwardens without calling 
the parishioners. The money was expended, not in necessary repairs, 
but, in rebuilding pews which belonged to particular houses in the 
parish. And yet it was not without hesitation that a prohibition was 
granted. The report concludes, “ Yelverton dubitante.” 

Rogers v. Davenant; bad on both grounds, The rate was made by 
a commission to the parson and some of the inhabitants. And it was 
not for ordinary repairs, but for taking down and rebuilding the 
church. 

Pierce v. Prouse. The rate was made expressly for the repair of 
the church and chancel, to the latter of which the parishioners were 
not liable. 

Blank ». Newcomb. The rate was made on the basis of an ancient 
rate which had been confirmed by the Ecclesiastical Court as a stand- 
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ing order for all time to come. In effect, therefore, the rate was made 
neither by the churchwardens nor the parishioners, but by the Eccle- 
siastical Court ; and there is no ground to suppose that the parish- 
ioners had been assembled at all. 

Dawson v. Wilkinson. The rate was retrospective, being made for 
reimbursing former churchwardens; and it may be inferred from the 
language used, that but for that reason no prohibition would have 
been granted. 

In all these cases the defect in the rate, or in the jurisdiction of the 
court is obvious at a glance. In no one of them will the warmest ad- 
vocate of a church,rate say that the decision could or ought to have 
been otherwise; but they are all distinguishable from the case in 
Ventris, and support its authority. 

The case of Pierce v. Prouse, perhaps requires more special notice, 
being looked upon as one of the strongholds on the other side. The 
case is six times reported under different names. On comparing the 
different statements, it appears that it was a rate made by the church- 
wardens ; it nowhere appears that the parishioners had refused to 
make a rate, or had even been convened for that purpose. The ob- 
servation of C.J. Holt in Comberbach leads strongly to the opposite 
conclusion. The whole case might therefore be at once dismissed as 
inapplicable. But granting that the point was properly raised, it is 
evident from the report in Lord Raymond, that the decision of the 
court went chiefly on the other ground,—that the repairs of the 
chancel, to which the parishioners were not liable, were mixed up 
with those of the church, to which they were. The often-quoted 
dictum, that “the parishioners ought to assess the rate and not the 
churchwardens,” is explained by what is said as to their common-law 
liability to repair the church. Being so liable, they “ ought” to concur 
in “ assessing” a proper and equal rate. 


VILL. Tuat THE CASE IN VENTRIS IS SUPPORTED BY ALL THE TEXT- 
WRITERS DOWN TO THE PRESENT DAY; AND THAT THOSE WHICH 
APPEAR AT FIRST SIGHT TO BE EXCEPTIONS ARE NOT SO IN FACT. 


What were the circumstances of this case? A rate having been 
made by churchwardens after a refusal by the vestry, and held by the 
Kcclesiastical Court to be a good one, an application was made to the 
Court of Queen’s Bench for a prohibition. What was the result? 
The court expressed a distinct and unhesitating opinion against a pro- 
hibition, but offered an opportunity (of which it does not appear that 
the parties availed themselves) to have the point more solemnly 
argued. 

It might have been thought that the case was so clear as to defy 
misunderstanding or misrepresentation; but it has unfortunately been 
made the subject of both. Without troubling ourselves with those 
solutions of the Gordian knot which insist on altering the text to suit 
the views of its interpreters, the report of the case in Nelson’s Abridg- 
ment (a book, by the way, of slight authority) has been thought to 
favour a different construction. It says— The court were of opinion 
that the churchwardens might make a rate themselves, if the parish- 
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joners upon a summons refused or neglected to meet for that purpose ; 
because if the church was not repaired, ’tis they and not the parish- 
ioners who are to be cited.’” Grammatically speaking, it is doubtful 
whether the “refusal” applies to the “making a rate,” or to the 
“meeting for that purpose.” It may be read either way, though the 
reason assigned, attaching responsibility to the churchwardens, suggests 
the former. But even allowing that it applies to the latter, the ques- 
tion occurs—Can the parishioners be said to meet for the purpose of 
making a rate, when their intention, as evidenced by their acts, is di- 
rectly the reverse ? 

Legal ingenuity has even “ prayed in aid’’ the Jndex to Ventris’ 
Reports, as limiting the point decided to the case of parishioners “ re- 
fusing to meet.’’ But it was forgotten, or at least it was not stated, 
that Ventris’ Reports were first published from the author's MSS. 
after his death, and therefore the Index must have been the work of 
the anonymous editor. 

However, the case has been cited in almost every book professing 
to treat on the office and duties of churchwardens, from the time of its 
publication to the present day, and without any expression of doubt 
or disapproval. I cited in my last paper a host of such notices, re- 
marking that though the turn of expression varied in almost every 
one, enough to denote that the doctrine had passed through the alembic 
of the author’s mind, no doubt was ever expressed or entertained as 
to its obvious meaning and extent. I refer particularly to Anderdon, 
Bacon, Barlow, Comyn, Cunningham, Decer, Jacob, Johnson, Paley, 
Tomline, Viner, Watson, Williams, and Wood, and to the Report 
of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 

Allusion is in one or two instances made to a supposed necessity 
for obtaining the confirmation by the archdeacon of a rate made by 
the churchwardens alone ; and as nothing of the sort is to be met with 
in Ventris, it follows that the prevailing opinion was not based wholly 
upon that case. ; 

In Rex v. St. Peter's, Thetford (1793), the case in Ventris was 
quoted to the Court of Queen’s Bench in the sense in which it is now 
understood ; but it was not necessary for the court to express any 
opinion upon it, “the matter being purely of ecclesiastical jurisdiction. ' 
‘The application to the court was in fact to enforce the law as laid 
down in Ventris; and the court expressed no doubt as to the law, but 
only as to the proper tribunal to enforce it. 

It has been argued that the case in Ventrisis not sound law, because 
the reason assigned by the court is not a tenable one, (viz., the liability 
of the churchwardens to be punished if the repairs are neglected.) But 
Burn’s Ecclesiastical Law is an express authority to the contrary. He 
quotes Lynwood as to the remedy against parishioners by interdict for 
not repairing the church, and adds, “ But this was before the time 
that churchwardens had the special charge of the repairs of the 
church; and it seemeth Now that the process shall issue against the 
churchwardens, and that they may be excommunicated for dis- 
obedience.” And as to common reparations, he says, “ It doth not 
appear that any consent of the major part of the parishioners 1s neces- 
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sary, for to this the churchwardens are bound by their office, and they 
are punishable if they do it not.” The case of Lord Maynard v. Brand 
and Philpot is still more decisive. ‘There a monition to the church- 
wardens to repair the church (which would have rendered them liable 
to imprisonment, if disobeyed) was issued and enforced by Lord 
Stowell, who used these remarkable words,—“ But for the protection 
of the churchwardens, they should be informed that they must make 
their rate before they commence their repairs.” Sir Simon Degge ex- 
presses a similar opinion, and says, what every body’s common sense 
echoes, “ the law never compels anybody to do a thing they have not 
the means to effect.’”. I do not think that the case of Northwaite », 
Bennet, which is the only one in which an opposite doctrine has been 
supposed to have been held, in reality militates against these strong 
authorities. ‘The point is not directly in issue—the learned judges 
express themselves doubtfully—and, to the full extent to which it was 
necessary to carry it, the doctrine is unimpeachable. 

But it is necessary to take some notice of those writers on ecclesiasti- 
cal law, who are supposed to negative the existence of a power in 
churchwardens to make rates, by not referring to it in positive terms. 

It is highly probable that Prideaux’s Directions to Churchwardens 
was the authority chiefly followed by the others. And it appears, on 
examination, that the case in Ventris was not reported at the time his 
book was written. The date of Prideaux’s first edition is “ Aug. 11, 
1692, and the date of the Imprimatur to the first edition of Ventris is 
« 20th April, 1695.” It is next to impossible, however, to read 
Prideaux attentively without arriving at the conclusion that church- 
wardens, in order to exercise the rights and perform the duties 
which he ascribes to them, must be invested with a power superior to, 
and not liable to be defeated by, the caprice or obstinacy of parish- 
ioners. The whole tenour of the book, and especially of the passages 
quoted in my last paper, is to shew that the churchwardens have ab- 
solute authority to do necessary repairs when and how they please ; 
and it is strongly implied, if not expressly asserted, that they are to 
“ make and levy rates” for the purpose. 

The language of Gibson is very similar to that of Prideaux ; but his 
Codex contains one passage which should not be overlooked. He 
says, “ If the churchwardens make any new addition in or about the 
church, they must have the consent of the parish, otherwise they 
have no right to a rate.” The inference is, that for necessary repairs 
they have a right to a rate. 

Burn's Ecclesiastical Law has just been referred to for the purpose 
of shewing the personal liability of the churchwardens; and he is 
strong upon the point of their legal authority to do the repairs, which, 
without the consequent right to make a rate for defraying the expense 
of them, involves a manifest absurdity. 

It remains only to be observed that the references in Burn and 
others in opposition to the churchwardens’ power, are all to cases 
(such as Pierce v. Prouse &c.) which, when examined, do not bear 
out the position for which they are cited. 
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IX. THAT THE CASE OF GAUDERN AND SILBY* Is A BINDING 
AUTHORITY IN SUPPORT OF THE DOCTRINE IN VENTRIS. 


This case of Gaudern v. Silby requires a few observations here, be- 
cause if it can be shewn to be free from the objections which have been 
levelled at it, a more direct and pointed precedent cannot be con- 
ceived, 

The grounds upon which the Attorney-General would impeach the 
validity of this case are— 

1. ‘That the judge adduced no authority for his decision, 

2. That the reason assigned by him was erroneous and unfounded, 

3. That a material allegation in the libel (that the rate was made 
by a majority of the parishioners) had been denied and negativéed by 
the evidence, 

4. That one churchwarden was acting without any account of 
the other; and such an act by one of two churchwardens must be 
void, 

5. That the rate was retrospective, and therefore bad. 

6. That the churchwarden is declared to be the sole judge of the 
quantum of the rate. 

And Dr. Lushington, in his remarks on the case, pointed out a few 
additional “ eccentricities.”’ 

7. That the citation was dated before the rate was made. 

8. That the proceedings were carried on in two courts at once, the 
archdeaconry and the consistory. 

9. That the case was not known to the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners, or not recollected by them when the subject was discussed. 

In replying to these multifarious objections, I must encounter the 
risk of being tedious rather than that of being obscure ; and I think I 
am in a situation to shew that they are one and all without founda- 
tion. 

1, When it is recollected that at the time this decision was given, 
there were no printed reports in existence of cases in the ecclesiastical 
courts; that the MS. notes of the case which have reached us are very 
meagre as to the arguments of counsel, and afford no information as 
to whether any or what authorities were cited to the court; that 
though (as Dr. Lushington has accurately remarked) “ the name of 
Prideaux was not mentioned, yet in substance the words used by him 
are cited by the judge ;’”’ and that, as we have seen, precedents did 
exist, and must have been in the recollection of the court—we shall 
probably be led to attach little importance to the absence of express 
references to decided cases. It is evident that Sir William Wynne 
was dealing with a principle, and with an enlarged and comprehensive 
view of the facts and the law. ] 

2. If the case of Maynard v. Brand be law—if Dr. Burn and Sir 
Simon Degge be authorities—if the case in Ventris, and all the text- 
books by which it is supported, be of any weight—churchwardens may 
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* This case has been fully reported as an Appendix to the Braintree Church. 
rate Case, by G. W. Johnson, Esq., barrister-at-law, 1837. 
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be proceeded against and punished for not repairing the church, and 
the reason assigned by Sir William Wynne was sound and good, 

3. The mistake here is on the other side. The allegation in the 
libel is, that Silby the churchwarden “and several of the most con- 
siderable inhabitants” did meet and agree that a rate should be made, 
which is very different from alleging that the rate was made by a 
majority. However, as Dr, Lushington observed, the fact was dis- 
tinctly put in issue by the plea; and Sir William Wynne gave judg- 
ment, having before him not merely the point of law, but the facts of 
the case perfectly elucidated by the evidence. 

4. By custom there may be only one churchwarden in a parish. 
See Rex v. Hinkley, 12 East 365; Rex v. Earl Shilton, 1 B. & A, 
275; Rex v. Catesby, 2 B.&C. 814. Lhave searched the Visitation 
Books of the Archdeaconry of Northampton, and find that such a 
custom prevailed at that time in the parish of Easton Maudit, and that 
Silby was sole churchwarden at the time of making the rate. I have 
also been favoured with a letter from the present vicar, in which he 
says, “It is now, as formerly, the custom of this parish to appoint 
only one churchwarden, who is elected with the joint consent of the 
minister and parishioners.” 

5. With respect to the objection that the rate was retrospective, it 
must be borne in mind that there is a wide difference between a rate 
made to reimburse former churchwardens their bygone expenses, and 
a rate made to cover the expenses of churchwardens during their year 
of office. In some degree the latter must of necessity be retrospective, 
inasmuch as a churchwarden may be put to various expenses before 
he is in a situation to obtain a rate; as in the case put by Sir Herbert 
Jenner in Chesterton v. Farlar, of the church broken open, and the 
Bible and Prayer-books stolen; or, in the case of visitation fees paid 
by the churchwarden on taking office. The objection, moreover, was 
not raised either in the pleadings or argument ; and, consequently, the 
omission to adjudicate on a matter not before the court is no impeach- 
ment of the authority of the case as to points really decided. Besides 
which, forty years ago the law in this particular had not arrived at 
the certainty with which subsequent decisions have invested it. In 
Rex »v, Sillifant, 4. Ad. and El. 354, Lord Denman said, “I believe 
we are all satisfied that there is nothing in the objection that the pur- 
poses of this rate are retrospective, the rate being correct on the face 
of it. That point could be raised only in objecting to the accounts.” 

6. It is assumed that the decision went to the extent of making the 
churchwarden sole judge of the quantum of the rate. If it had been 
so, there are some who think that this was the ancient mode of pro- 
ceeding, and that the power of the parishioners to interfere has been 
founded on usurpation. How else can the almost unlimited power of 
making repairs ascribed to churchwardens by Prideaux and the rest 
be accounted for? It is impossible to reconcile it with the doctrine 
that the rate must be made before the money is expended, and that it 
rests with the parishioners to say whether arate shall be made or not; 
for this is to assert that the churchwardens have no power to do the 
most trifling article of necessary repair without the consent of the pa- 
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rishioners. However, the case lays down no such proposition as that 
contended against. Sir William Wynne expressly stated that the 
vestry must first be assembled; and their duty no doubt is to assist, 
instead of thwarting, the churchwardens in what both, by the law of 
the land, are bound to do. 

7. There is no doubt that the discrepancy here alluded to arises 
from a clerical error. The citation is dated 17th April, 1794; the 
rate was made on the 12th May. — I have inspected the originals of 
both, and the former bears on the face of it two proofs of the fact. In 
the first place, the citation is returnable on the 28th of “ this instant 
May ;” and in the next place, Silby is called “ now or late church- 
warden.” His year of office had nearly expired; his successor had 
been appointed in Easter week, (which that year commenced on the 
20th of April,) and the new churchwarden took the oath of office on 
the 27th of May. The true date of the citation therefore was the 17th 
of May, which was subsequent to the making of the rate. There are 
one or two other corroborative circumstances which might be men- 
tioned, but more has already been said on this subject than its impor- 
tance warrants. 

8. The proceedings were commenced in the court of the Archdeacon 
of Northampton, in whose name alone the citation ran. I have a cer- 
tificate from the registrar, that the courts of the bishop and the arch- 
deacon were at that period, as they still are, held at the same time 
and place, before one individual, who is the surrogate of both; and 
the proceedings are entered in the same book, although they may 
have taken place before him in his distinct capacities. This might be 
irregular, but it could scarcely affect the validity of the proceedings 
when the whole was carried by appeal into the Arches’ Court, which 
was the superior of both. There was even a propriety in joining the 
bishop in the proceedings in the court below, as the appeal would of 
right in the first instance lie to him. 

9. So far from this case not being known to the members of the 
Ecclesiastical Commission, one of the only two manuscript notes of it 
which are known to exist, and the original of which was produced on 
the hearing of the Braintree Case, was taken by Sir Christopher Ro- 
binson, a member of that commission: and the opinion of Sir John 
Nicholl, which I have before quoted, seems to indicate that he also 
must have been acquainted with it. 

Finally, Dr. Lushington, whilst cautiously guarding himself against 
expressing any opinion, either one way or the other, upon the law, 
admitted that this case was clothed with the qualities which constitute 
a precedent, and such, in the mind of every candid inquirer, it un- 
questionably is. 


X. There are various STATUTORY PROVISIONS which in a greater or 
less degree bear on the general subject. 


There are the statutes of 13 Ed. I.,* Circumspecte agatis ;’ 35 Ed. I., 
‘Ne Rector prosternat ;’ and 18 Ed. III., ¢. 5, expressly recognising 
the common-law liability to repair, and the spiritual jurisdiction, and 
taking away the writ of prohibition. 
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There is the statute of 25 Hen. 8, c. 19, establishing the canon 
law so far as it is not contrary or repugnant to the law of England ; 
and which canon law, it will be recollected, imposes other duties on 
churchwardens for which a rate is required besides the repair of the 
fabric—viz., the providing books, sacramental bread and wine, &c. 

There are the statutes requiring parishioners to attend their parish 
church, 1 Eliz. c. 2, s. 14; 23 Eliz. c. 1,8.5; 3 Jac. 1, c. 4, 8. 2,3; 
with the decisions upon them. 

There are the Toleration Act, 1 and 2 W. and M., s. 1, c. 18, and 
the Act for Unions of Churches, 4 and 5 W. and M.,c, 12, recognising 
again the common-law liability and the peculiar process of the 
ecclesiastical courts. 

There are the acts of parliament relating to marriage and registra- 
tion, requiring churchwardens to provide books and stamps—26 Geo. 
2, c. 33, s. 14; 28 Geo. 3, c. 67, s. 5; 52 Geo. 3, c. 146, 8. 2; 3 Geo. 
4, c. 75, s. 18; 4 Geo. 4, c. 76, s. 6. 

There is the act of parliament 53 Geo. 3, c. 127, s. 7, giving sum- 
mary power to justices to enforce the payment of church rates, but 
expressly reserving the jurisdiction of the ecclesiastical courts. 

Lastly, There are the Church-Building Acts, 58 Geo. 3, c. 45, s. 
56, and 59 Geo. 3, c. 134, s. 23, actually conferring on churchwardens 
the power of making rates for building new churches, 


XI. A few general remarks will close the subject. The rector may 
be compelled to repair the chancel of the church. The owner of pro- 
perty adjoining the churchyard, if liable ratione tenure, may be com- 
pelled to repair the fence. Rex. v. Rennell, 6 Kast, 315. Is it the law 
that the parties who are “bound to repair’ the chancel and the 
churchyard fence may be compelled to perform their obligations, 
whilst the parishioners, who are “ bound to repair’ the body of the 
church, may do so or not at their pleasure? That churchwardens 
are liable to be punished for not doing that which the caprice or ob- 
stinacy of the parishioners renders it impossible for them to do ? 

It is admitted that churchwardens may make a rate if the parish- 
ioners do not attend the vestry. Why not if they are present and 
contumaciously refuse to join? Where is the difference between their 
Si and refusing to perform a duty which the law casts upon 
them ? 

Is there anything unreasonable or monstrous in the power claimed 
by the churchwardens? The legislature confers it (and more largely) 
on churchwardens and overseers, for the relief of the poor—on sur- 
veyors of the highways, for the purposes of their office—on justices in 
quarter sessions, with respect to county rates—nay, even on church- 
wardens themselves, forthe purpose of bui/ding and enlarging churches. 

The power is fenced about with such restrictions as effectually to 
prevent the abuse of it. The repairs which the churchwardens under- 
take, it is at their peril to shew are necessary. The parishioners must 
be called together, and may undoubtedly judge both of the necessity 
and the quantum, provided they act bond fide in the matter. But can 
they, when an obvious and urgent necessity exists, and they are called 
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together to judge of the amount required, and assess their several pro- 
portions, get rid of the liability by refusing to apportion it? 

If the parishioners are /iable to repair the church, and are so liable 
rateably according to the value of their lands, the making of the rate 
resolves itself into a matter of arithmetical computation—how much 
is required for necessary repairs—and how much in the pound rate will 
raise the requisite sum. And if the parishioners refuse to perform this 
necessary and simple duty, it isno great stretch of arbitrary power for 
the officers whom they have chosen to do it for them. 

In concluding this argument, I need scarcely say, that in what I 
have advanced I have availed myself freely of the researches of most, 
if not all, of those who have preceded me. What I have had in view 
has been less to search after novelty than to bring within one focus the 
materials for judgment, which are at present scattered over a vast 
number of volumes. 

I am compelled to postpone till next month the authorities upon 
which I have given a running commentary. I shall then lay them 
before your readers, and bring my article to a close, deeply conscious 
of how far 1 have fallen short of doing justice to a most interesting 
and important subject. , 

I am, Sir, your faithful and obedient servant, A, C, VBLEy. 





INCORPORATED SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING THE ENLARGEMENT 
BUILDING, AND REPAIRING OF CHURCHES AND CHAPELS. 


A meetine of the committee of this Society was held at their Chambers, St. 
Martin’s Place, on Monday, the 16th March, 1840—his Grace the Archbishop 
of Canterbury in the chair. There were present, his Grace the Archbishop of 
York, the Bishops of London, St. Asaph, Bangor, Chester, Salisbury, and 
Hereford; Lord Kenyon, the Venerable Archdeacon Cambridge ; the Revs. 
Dr. D’Oyly, B. Harrison, and T. Bowdler ; Joshua Watson, Arthur Powell, 
N. Connop, jun., J. S. Salt, W. Davis, and W. Cotton, Esqrs. seel 

Among other business transacted, grants were voted towards building a 
church at Coundon, in the parish of St. Andrew, Auckland, Durham ; building 
a church at Dukinfield, in the parish of Stockport, Chester ; building a church 
at Horsehay, in the parish of Dawley, Salop; building a church at Twicken- 
ham, Middlesex ; rebuilding the chapel at West Butterwick, in the parish of 
Owston, Lincoln ; enlarging by rebuilding the chapel at Winsby, in the parish 
of Bradford, Wilts ; increasing the accommodation in the church at Urchfont, 
Wilts; enlarging the church at Whilnethan, Suffolk ; repairing the chapel at 
Birkenshaw, York; enlarging the church at Sowerby, York; rebuilding the 
church at Raskelf, York ; rebuilding the church at Rawmarsh, York ; rebuild- 
ing the belfry of the church at Llanmarewic, Montgomery. 


a 


SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEL IN 
FOREIGN PARTS. 
Tue Society has recently determined to assist in maintaining a clergyman at 


Adelaide, South Australia. The Rev. James Farrell, who has been appointed 
to this duty, will sail in the course of a few weeks. 
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456 CHURCH MATTERS. 


Intelligence has been received of the arrival of the Rev. A. W. Street, ap- 
pointed to the junior professorship at Bishop's College, Calcutta. 

Madras,— Madras diocesan secretary has recently sent home a very 

tifying report of the progress of religion and education in that diocese. The 
ollowing are extracts :— 

«‘ Three missionaries, young, active, and zealous, are occupying the scenes 
of former missionary exertion—Tinnevelly, where, till recently, only one was 
employed. Entirely new stations have been formed at Madura, Dindigul, and 
Combaconum, while the circle has been greatly extended in the neighbour- 
hood both of Tanjore and Trichinopoly. Attempts have been made, not with- 
out expense, to establish separate missions at Pulicat, thirty miles to the 
northward, and closer under our eye, at the old seat of Romanism, St. Thomé; 
while the operations under the Vepery mission have been extended to various 
villages, in a space stretching thirty miles westward.” 

“ The station at Vellore has been again supplied with a missionary in the 
recently ordained deacon, the Rev. F. H. W. Schmitz.” 

‘On the feast of the Epiphany, the Revs. Messrs. Kohlhoff and Heyne were 
admitted to priests’ orders, and Catechists Godfrey and Abishaganaden to 
deacons’ orders. Mr. Godfrey is to be placed at Trichinopoly, which station, 
I regret to add, will for the present be under his sole charge, it having pleased 
God to remove from this world the Rev. D. Schreyvogel. He departed this 
life on the 16th of January, 1840, at Pondicherry, at the age of sixty-three.” 

“Since the return of the bishop, Mr. M‘Leod, from Bishop’s College, has 
been admitted on the list of the Society’s catechists. He bids fair to be a 
valuable acquisition, and purposes offering himself for holy orders in about 
twelve months.” 

In compliance with a requisition from more than 300 “ merchants, bankers, 
and traders,” of the city of London, the lord mayor has summoned a public 
meeting of the friends of the Society to be held in the Egyptian Hall, Mansion 
House, to take measures for supplying the lamentable deficiency which at pre- 


sent exists in the means of divine worship and religious instruction in the 
Colonies. 
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RULES OF THE DIOCESAN COLLEGE, CHICHESTER. 


I, Chichester Diocesan College is founded under the sanction of the bishop, 
and in connexion with the cathedral, for the theological instruction of candi- 
dates for holy orders in the interval between the degree of B.A. and the office 
of deacon. 

II. The principal is to be a M.A., or a graduate in theology or in law, and 
in priest’s orders. He is to be appointed by the bishop, and is not to be occu- 
pied in any parochial cure of souls. 

III. No student is to be admitted without the approbation of the bishop ; 
and in every case a testimonial will be required from the student, according 
to a form given in the appendix, on the part of the master or tutor of his 
college, and the clergyman of his parish, in case he should have quitted college 
more than six months. 

IV. The residence of the pupils will occupy about seven months in the 
year, and will be divided into three terms in the following manner :— 


The first will commence on January 28th, and end on the Wednesday before 
Easter. 
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The second will commence the lst Wednesday after the Easter week, and 

end on June 20th. 

The third will commence September 20th, and end on December 15th. 

V. The pupils will be expected to reside with the principal, (except in par- 
ticular cases allowed by the bishop,) and to conform to such regulations with 
respect to study, hours, and general conduct, as the principal, with consent of 
the bishop, may from time to time lay down. 

VI. The pupils will attend the service of the cathedral once a day, and par- 
take of the communion at least once every month, and will be requested to 
wear the gown and hood of their degree while in the cathedral. 

, VII. The payment for tuition will be at the rate of 50/. per annum, and 
will be distributed in the following proportions :—18/. for the autumn term, 
and 16/. for each of the others. Each pupil will also share in the expenses of 
housekeeping with the principal and the other pupils. The amount of which, 
though in some degree variable, will never exceed 50/, in the year. 

VIII. The dean, the archdeacon, and the prebendary in residence shall be 
a council to assist the bishop in the disposal of any property or funds which 
may at present attach or hereafter accrue to the college, and in framing any 
new regulations which may be deemed requisite for its better government. 





APPENDIX, 
FORMS OF TESTIMONIAL. (See Rule 3.) 


1. I hereby certify that I have known A. B. during a considerable part of 
his residence at College, and that for the two years last 
past he has been a communicant, and, to the best of my knowledge and belief, 
has conformed to the discipline, and maintained nothing against the doctrine, 
of the church of England ; and has generally conducted himself soberly and 
piously, and that in my estimation he is a fit person to become a candidate for 
the office of a deacon. 

2. I hereby certify that A.B. (who is desirous of admission into the College 
at Chichester) has been resident in my parish during 
and has been a communicant in the church, and conducted himself soberly 
and piously, and is, in my estimation, a fit person to be a candidate for holy 
orders. 





BOOKS, 


Some of the principal books that will be read, or referred to, according to the 
circumstances of the students, in the prosecution of the studies above- 
mentioned, are as follows :-— 


fom = sae 


On the Old Testament. 


Commentaries of Patrick, Hammond, 
and Lowth, and some of those of the 
Fathers. 

Gray’s Key to the Old Testament and 
Apocrypha. 

Graves on the Pentateuch. 

Davison on Prophecy. 

Bishop Newton on the Prophecies. 

Bishop Horne’s Preface to his Commen- 
tary on the Psalms. 

Jenning’s Jewish Antiquities. 

Lowman on the Civil Government of the 
Hebrews. 

Prideaux’s Connexion of Sacred and 
Profane History. 


Vou. XVII.— April, 1840. 


New Testament. 


Harmony of the Gospels. 

Hammond's and W hitby’s Commentaries, 

Elsley’s Annotations, and other Com- 
mentaries, Ancient and Modern. 

Middleton on the Greek Article, Critical 
Editions, &c. sesh 

Horne’s Introduction to the Critical 
Study of the Holy Scriptures. 


Canon, &e. 


Bishop Cosin’s Scholastical History of 
the Canon. 

Dupin on ditto 

Beausobre’s Introduction. 
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Evidences. 


Grotius De Veritate Religionis Chris- 
tiane, 

Paley’s Evidences and Hore Pauline. 

Campbell on Miracles. 

Douglas’s Criterion. 

Leslie’s Short Method with the Deists, 


&e. 

Butler's Analogy. 

Berkeley’s Minute Philosopher. 

History. 

Eusebius, and the other Ecclesiastical 
Historians, edited by Reading. 

Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical History, and 
De Rebus Christianorum ante Con- 
stantinum, 

Burton’s Lectures on the First Three 
Centuries. 

Cave’s Lives, Historia Literaria, and 
Primitive Christianity. 

Collyer’s History of the English Church. 

Burnet’s Reformation, 

Southey’s Book of the Church. 


Fathers, Councils, &c. 


The Apostolical Fathers. 

Apologies of Justin Martyr and Ter- 
tullian, 

Routh’s Opuscula Scriptorum Ecclesi- 
asticorum, containing the Canons of 
the Four First General Councils, &c. 

The Apostolic Canons, 

Bishop Pearson on the Creed. 


Doctrine. 


Bishop Bull’s Defensio Fidei Nicene, 
et de Necessitate Credendi. 

Hooker's Eccl. Polity, and Discourse 
on Justification. 

Bishop Beveridge on the 39 Articles. 

Bishop Burnet on ditto. 

Hey’s Divinity Lectures. 
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Archbishop Magee on the Atonement. 

Waterland on the Athanasian Creed, 
and on Justification. 

Bishop Cosin on Transubstantiation. 


Rites, Discipline, &c. 
Hooker, &c. 
Palmer’s Origines Liturgice. 
Wheatley on the Common Prayer. 
Bishop Beveridge’s Codex Canonum 
Vindicatus. 
Palmer’s Treatise on the Church. 
Archbishop Potter on Church Govern- 
ment. 
Bingham’s Eccl. Antiquities. 
Field on the Church. 
Nelson’s Fasts and Festivals. 
Sikes on Parochial Communion. 


Practical and Devotional Works. 


Hammond’s Practical Catechism. 

Bishop Taylor’s Holy Living and Dying, 
and Golden Grove. 

Thomas a Kempis de Imitatione Christi. 

Bishop Wilson’s Sacra Privata. 

Clergyman’s Instructor, containing Her- 
bert’s Country Parson, &c. &c. &c. 


Controversial. 


Bishop Jewell’s Apology. 

Archbishop Laud’s Conference with 
Fisber. 

Bishop Barrow on the Pope’s Supre- 
macy. 

Sir H. Lynde’s Via Tuta et Via Devia. 

Hammond's Parenesis, and other Tracts. 

Archbishop Bramball’s Replication to 
the Bishop of Chalcedon. 

Courayer’s Dissertation on English Or- 
dinations, and Defence of ditto. 

Browne on the English Ordinations. 

Mason’s Vindiciew Eccl. Anglicane. 

Wall on Infant Baptism. 





Hebrew has not been noticed, because the study of it is not insisted upon, 


but assistance will be given to every student who wishes to commence or 
to pursue it. 


a 


WELLS DIOCESAN COLLEGE. 


Tue Bishop of Bath and Wells having long contemplated the foundation of a 
diocesan collegiate institution, in order to the training of candidates for holy 
orders, in conformity with the cherished desire of our reformers, that, between 
the academic degree and entrance into the ministry, there should be a course 
of preparatory instruction, has decided on immediately commencing the exe- 
cution of such a plan, in connexion with his cathedral city, and has appointed 


the Rev. J. H. Pinder, A.M., late Principal of Codrington College, Barbadoes, 
to be Professor of Theology at Wells. 


It is proposed to open the institution at Easter next. 
lhe students to be required to bring with them their college testimonials. 


The students to attend the daily lectures of the professor, and to be present 
at the morning and evening services of the church. 
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The students, with permission of the parochial clergy, to be led to visit the 
sick and aged, and to acquaint themselves, by frequent attendance at the 
Wells Central School, with the national system of education. 

During residence, the students to be considered amenable to the superin- 
tendence, and under the paternal care, of the professor. 

A testimonial with reference to the Christian mind and character, as well as 
the competency in learning, of each student, to be delivered by the professor 
to the bishop, before such student can be admitted a candidate for holy orders. 

The instruction received by the students from the professor to be free. 

The course of study to be subject to the approval of the bishop. 


‘ Palace, Wells, January 20, 1840. 





PLAN AND REGULATIONS, 


Ir is intended, with divine permission, to open the Wells Diocesan College on 
May the Ist, in the present year, to all graduates of the universities of the 
united church of England and Ireland who may be desirous of preparing 
themselves, in this institution, for receiving ordination. 

The students will be required to attend the daily morning and evening 
prayers of the church, and to read, in turn, the lessons appointed for the day. 

The time allotted for lectures, will occupy not less than two hours daily ; 
and the students will, at all times, have free access to the Professor for assist- 
ance in their studies. 

The course of study will consist of the Holy Scriptures in the original lan- 
guages ; selections from the fathers, the works of the reformers, and other 
standard divines; the evidences of Christianity; ecclesiastical history in 
general, and that of the church of England in particular, with reference to her 
doctrine, polity, liturgy, articles, and canons; the difference between the 
church of England in these respects, and other churches and denominations ; 
Jewish antiquities ; practical and pastoral theology. 

The plan of instruction will embrace, in addition to the lectures delivered 
by the professor, daily examination in some portion of the author in hand, as 
well as the criticism, interpretation, and application of scripture. 

Latin composition will be occasionally required. 

The students will have to prepare sermons and outlines of sermons, to be 
read aloud in the lecture room, and submitted to the professor. 

The students, with the permission and under the guidance of the parochial 
clergy, will be led to visit the poor and infirm at their houses. 

The students will be required to make themselves thoroughly acquainted 
with the national system of education, by superintending classes in the Wells 
Diocesan Training-school, and in the parochial Sunday schools. 

The period of residence required of the students will, in no case, be less 
than one twelvemonth, previous to ordination. The vacation will consist of 
six weeks, 

During residence, the students will be considered at all times subject to the 
parental superintendence of the professor; and will be expected to exhibit 
satisfactory testimonials from him, on presenting themselves to the bishop of 
the diocese for ordination. 

The students will provide for themselves in private lodgings. : 

Joun H. Pinper.- 
Submitted to, and approved by, 


Partis College, Bath, Feb. 1, 1840. Geo. H. Batu anp WELLS. 


(Tue Bath Church of England Lay Association’s petition respecting poor 
rates, and the Report of the Gloucester and Bristol Diocesan Church- 
Building Society, are in type; but, in making up the Magazine, it is found 
absolutely necessary to defer them till next month.] 
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ORDINATIONS. 





Archbishop of Canterbury, Lambeth Palace .......ss+ssseseeeseeeee March 15. 
Bishop of Chester, Chester Cathedral ......-.++++ eeecccccccccscees wee Feb. 23. 
Bishop of Lichfield, St. George’s Church, Hanover Square, London March 8, 
Bishop of Lincoln, Lincoln Cathedral ........sssssersseeereeseerees coee Ome 150 
DEACONS. 
Name. Degree, College. University. Ordaining Bishop. 
Astley, W. D........006. B.a. Pembroke Oxford Archbishop of Canterbury 
: sole ‘ bs Dubli Bishop of Lincoln, by let. 
Atkins, s. H. TITTTT TTT B.A Trinity ubiin dim. from Bp. of Ripon 
‘ let. 
Bailey, R. K..scssssssse: s.c.t. New Inn Hall Oxford SMTi from Abort York 
Abp. of Canterbury, by 
Baumann, John, ( Lit.) let. dim. from Bp. of 
London 
Bell, Frederick ......... p.A «Trinity Dublin, Chester 
Buckner, John ......... B.A. St. John’s Camb. Archbishop of Canterbury 
Byron, John .......... BA. Brasennose Oxford comers emer a 
: ' p. of Lincoln, by let. 
Carey, Charles ......... B.A. Oriel Oxford } dim. from Bp. of Oxford 
Carter, We A .ccccccceses B.A. King’s Camb. —— 
Carwithen, J. Charles.. s.a. Exeter Oxford } fy Pen tg 
Chalmer, E. B. ......... pa. Trinit Dublin Chester 
Coleman, W. H.......... m.A. St. John’s Camb. — oa ee 
ase : . of Lincoln let. 
Compton, Jobn ......... na. Trinity Dublin } _ dim, from Bp. of ipon 
‘ ‘ § Bp. of Lichfield, by let. 
Darel], W. L.......20.. Beas Christ Church Oxford 2 dim.from Bp.of Worces. 
Dingle, John ........00 B.A. Corpus Christi Camb. Lichfield 
Edouart, A. G. ...... we. BA. St. John’s Camb. Chester 
Farrer, M. T........00.. BA» Trinity Camb. Archbishop of Canterbury 
Farley, W. M. (Lit.) St. Bee’s Chester 
GROG, Fc. Ts cnscinesss B.A. Jesus Camb. Lichfield 
Green, John Samuel... s.a. Christ's Camb. Lincoln 
Gregory, Arthur T...... z.A. Lincoln Oxford Lichfield 
Harker, William......... p.a- Catherine Hall Camb. Chester 
Heale, John.........sse00. B.A. Queens’ Camb, Chester 
. te ; Bp. of Lichfield, let. 
Hills, George ............ z.A. University Durham ; of Phy fr omBp.ofDex ‘eon 
Holland, William ...... p.a. Lincoln Oxford Lincoln 
Hooper, William ...... B.A. Trinity Dublin Lincoln 
Bp.of Lichfield ,by let.dim. 
Jodrell, Henry ......... Bea. Exeter Oxford ; Reeen ips of Whaihdenee 
Jones, Edward ......... s.A. Trinity Dublin Chester 
Langharn, Thomas...... p.a. Catherine Hall Camb. Lichfield 
Marsh, R. W. B......... z.aA. St. John’s Camb. Chester 
Moncrieff, G. R......... B.A. Balliol Oxford Chester 
Morton, Richard.,....... p.A. Catherine Hall Camb. Chester 
Nagle, William ......... n.a. Caius Camb. Lichfield 
Owen, Thomas ......... za. St. Peter's Camb. Chester 
Parks, William ........  B.a, Trinity Dublia Chester 
. : Bp. of Lincoln, by let.dim. 
Rolleston, W. L......... pa. St. John’s Camb. from Abp. of York 
Sheldon, John............. 9.4. Catherine Hall Camb. Chester 
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University. Ordaining' Bishop. 
Oxford Lichfield 
Lampeter Chester \ 
Camb. Lincoln ‘ 
Oxford Lincoln 
Camb. Lichfield sdais 
Bp.of Lincoln, by let.dim, 
Oxford § from Bp. of Salisbury 
Chester 


§ Bp. of Lincoln, by let.dim. 
Come M oe Bp. of Salisbu 
Camb age of Canterbury, bylet. 
— dim. from Abp. of York 
Abp. of age by 
let. dim, from Bp. of 
London 


Name. Degree. College. 
Stapylton, A. M.C.... B.a. University 
Thomas, Hugh. (Lit.) 

Thomson, W. &...... wee BA. Queens’ 
Turner, Alfred ......... p.A. St. John’s 
Waller, William.........  B.a.- Catherine Hall 
Ward, Henry ........0.. BA. Exeter 
Warren, Samuel.,....... » BeGcke 
Waugh, James Hay..... n.A. Magdalen Hall 
Wilson, Richard ....... m.a. Trinity 
Windnagel, C.J. (Lit.) 

PRIESTS. 
Acland, Charles..... oe MAe Colus 
Addenbroke, Edward... 3.a. Trinity 
Arnold, C. M...ccccooceee BA. St. John’s 
Bradley, Joseph ..... eee BA. Corpus Christi 
Courthorpe, William... B.a. Christ Church 
Dobie, John ...cccsoeove BAe Corpus Christi 
Dobson, William ...... M.A, ‘Trinity 
Errington, Ralph ...... B.A. University 
a | een B.A. Catherine Hall 
Forrest, Matthias ...... B.A. Queens’ 
Galindo, P. A.....ccseeee B.A. Trinity 
Garfit, Mark ........000. B.A. ‘Trinity 
Garrett, Thomas......... B.A. Queens’ 
Gordon, R. A. ......0066 p.A. Pembroke 
Gribble, C. B......... wee BA. Christ's 
Hamilton, C.J. ........ BA. Trinity 
Hayes, Jobn......sesesseee B.A+ Magdalen Hall 
Hill, George .....ssceees M.A. St. Edm. Hall 
Ss § Eee m.A. St. John’s 
Hill, Richard..........0 B.A. Corpus Christi 
Hinson, William......... M.A. Trinity 
Hogdon, A. H,.......006+ B.A. ‘Trinity 
Horsley, J. W.......006 p.A. University 
Jeudwiné, William..... b.a. St. John’s 
MO, Bi Bo ccvesecsessese M.A. Queens’ 
Legard, D. C....ccccccees m.a. University 
Levy, George........00+ B.A. Queen’s 
Low, Thomas ...... eeseee B.A. Catherine Hall 
MacGuire, J. H......... 8.C-L. Queens’ 
Malcolm, Henry......... B.A. St. John’s 
Manning, G. W. (Lit.) 
Morgan, T. G.....000 we B.A. Trinity 
Morrell, T. B......0.... M.A. Balliol 
Morris, E. W......000000. B.A. New Inn Hall 
Nash, G. Corcoccooces .. B.A. Trinity 
Parker, John (Lit. ) 
Phelps, Robert ...... .. M.A. Sidney Sussex 
Price, William ........ p.a. Corpus Christi 
7 fe RR B.A. Queens’ 
. See eos BA. St. John’s 
Roberts, David ......... M.A. Jesus 
Roberts, Frederick...... B.A. St. Peter's 
Sanger, B.C,............ Bea. Trinity 


Camb. Archbishop of Canterbury 
Cc Bp.of Lichfield, bylet.dim. 
amb. } from Bp. of t 

rom Bp. of Worcester 
Camb. Chester 
Camb. Chester 
Oxford Chester 
Camb. Chester 
Camb, Lincoln 
Durham Lichfield 
Camb. Chester 
Camb. Chester 
Dublin Chester 
Camb. Lincoln 
Camb. Lichfield 
Camb. Archbishop of Canterbury 
Camb. Lincoln 
Dublin Chester 
Oxford Chester 
Oxford Lichfield 
Camb, Chester 
Camb. Lichfield 
Dublin Chester 
Camb. Lichfield 
Oxford § Archbishop of Canterbury 
Camb. Lichfield ‘ os 
Abp. of Canterbury, by let. 
Comb. ; den, thom Abp. of ork 
Oxford Chester 
Oxford Chester 
Camb, Chester 
Camb. Chester 
Camb. Lichfield 
St. Bee’s Chester 
Dublin Chester ° 
Oxford Chester 
Oxford Lichfield 
Dublin Chester 
St. Bee’s Chester 
Camb. Lichfield 
Camb, Chester 
Camb. Chester 
Camb. Lichfield 
Oxford Chester 
Camb. Lichfield 
Dublin Chester 
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Name. Degree. College. University. Ordaining Bishop. 
Shedden, E;C............ BA. St. Mary Hall Oxford Lincoln 
Smith, J. F........000+. M.A. Brasennose Oxford Lichfield 
Sparlin, J¢bn ........... BA. Oriel Oxford Chester 
Stephens, D. E........... s.c.L. Emmanuel Cambridge Chester 
Stone, G. L.....cececeeeee BoA. Trinit Dublin Chester 
Tatham, Alfred ......... Ba. St. John’s Cambridge Lichfield 
Tallents, P. W. ........ Bea. Wadham Oxford Lichfield 
Walker, Thomas......... B.A. St. Peter's Cambridge Lichfield 
Wilkins, J. M. ......... B.A. Trinity Cambridge Lincoln 
Wright, Henry ........ . B.A. Catherine Hall Cambridge Lichfield 
Wrottesley, E. J. ...... ua. University Oxford Chester 


The Bishop of Ely’s Ordination will be holden in London, on Sunday, the 3ist of 


ay. 

The Bishop of Lincoln’s next ordination will be held in Lincoln cathedral, on Trinity 
Sunday, the 14th of June. Candidates must send their papers to his lordship, at Wil- 
lingbam House, Market Rasen, before the 3rd of May. 

The next general ordination of the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol will be held on 
Trinity Sunday, at St. Margaret’s Church, in Westminster. 

The Bishop of London has requested the attention of his clergy to the following :— 
First, that, for the future, six months’ notice, at least, will be required of every person 
who wishes to be admitted as a candidate for ordination in the diocese of London. 
Secondly, that no letters or testimonials will be received or countersigned by the 
Bishop of London, unless it be stated therein that the parties signing them have had 
opportunities of observing the conduct of the parties in whose favour the testimonials 
are given, for the period specified in such testimonials. 





RESIGNATIONS, 

Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 
Flliott, E. B........ Tuxford V. Notts. York. Trinity Coll. Camb. 
Ogilvie, C. A...... Duloe V. Cornwall Exeter Balliol Coll., Oxford. 
Preedy, Benj....... Willersey R. Glouces, Gl. & Br. Mrs. Cooper. 


Ripley, Luke, the Second Mastership of the Durham Grammar School. 





CLERICAL APPOINTMENTS. 


Browne, Henry, R. of Earnley, Sussex, a Rural Dean in the Deanery of Chichester. 


Browne, Peter ......... C. of Christ Church, Liverpool. 
BY) Crccrncccesccecscocees C. of St. Anne’s, Lancaster. 
Davis, Edmund.......... Chaplain of the Abbey Lore Union. 
Field, William........... Inspector of Schools in connexion with the Oxford Diocesan 
Board of Education. 
Gibbard , W........00.008. C. of Painswick, Gloucestershire. 
Gooch, J. H......sseeeees The Head Mastership of Heath School, Yorkshire. 
Gunning, W., B.C.L., V. of Stowey, a Rural Dean in the Deanery of Bedminster. 
Mount, Chas. M...... w» One - the Domestic Chaplains to the Lord Bp. of Bath and 
ells. 
Peters, H........scseeesees Chaplain of Hixham Union Workhouse. 
Paget, F. E., R. of Elford, Staffordshire, a Rural Dean of the Deanery of Tamworth. 
Phillips, J. B........0000. Assistant Curate of the Parish Church at Halifax. 
Riddle, J. Cu......ceeees C. of the New Church at Leckhampton. 
Stoker, Henry............. The Second Mastership of the Durham Grammar School. 
Thorpe, Jobn............. Principal of the Training School recently opened in Oxford. 
Tyrrell, G. W..,...c0000.: Domestic Chaplain to the Marquis of Donegal. 
alker, Frederick...... Oswaldtwistle C., Lancashire. 


Woodward, Thomas.... Domestic Chaplain to Lord Oranmore and Browne. 
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PREFERMENTS. 

Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 
Arnold, C. M....... Lower Darwen P.C. Lancas. Chester Vicar of Blackburn. 
Biron, Edwin....... Lympne V. Kent Canterb. Archd. of Canterbury 
Bowles, Joseph... . ~~ ee Cc . Oxford Oxford Duke of Marlborough 
Briggs, Fras. B....§ St. Stephens V. near? Cornwall Exeter Thos. Edwards, Esq. 


Cooper, Henry..... Willersey R. Glouces. Gl. & Br. Mrs. Cooper. 


te oe: * Somers, B.& W. Lord Ashburton. 
Dickenson, H...... Blymhill R. Stafford L.&C. Earl of Bradford. 
Dickinson, H. S... Chattisham V. Suffolk Norwich Eton College. 
Dobson, Wm....... Tuxford V. Notts. York Trinity Coll., Camb. 
a Ae South Weston R. Oxford Oxford Queen’s Coll., Oxf. 
Girdlestone, J. E.. } Keg Rew Norfolk Norwich Mrs. Girdlestone. 
Headley, Henry....  Brinsop V. Hereford Hereford Bp. of Hereford. 
Jarrett, W. L...... Cammerton R. Somers. B.& W. J. Jarratt, Esq. 
Jenkins, J. C....... Ashby Ledgers V. Northam, Peterb, § MU Gatskell & 
‘Jeston, R. G........ Dasset Avon R. Warwick L.& C. On his own Petition. 
Keonaway, Chas. E,, the Incumbency of the New Church, called Christ Church, at 
ansdowne. 
Partridge, J. A.... Baconsthorpe R. Norfolk Norwich J.T. Mott, Esq. 
Scott, Robert...... Duloe V. Cornwall Exeter Balliol Coll. , Oxford. 
Simpson, H. W.... Bexhill V. Sussex Chiches. Bishop of Chichester. 
Simpson, G.S....... Bobbing V. Kent Canterb, Rev. G. Simpson. 
Smith, Alfred...... Ruckinge R. Kent Canterb, Abp. of Canterbury. 
Stevens, Henry.... Wateringbury V. Kent Roches. D.&C. of Rochester. 
Swann, C. H....... Stoke Dry R. Rutland Peterb. Marquis of Exeter. 
Thexton, Thos,.... Darton V. W. York York T.W. Beaumont, Esq. 
Tripp, — cs. Kirkby Overblow R. W. York York Earl of Egremont. 


Morvill P.C. w. 
Aston Eyre C. & 


Wasey, W. G. L.. Quatford in Bridge- Salop Hereford Lord Sudeley, 
north C, 
Webster, Joseph... Hinlip R. Worces. Worces. J. Webster, Esq. 





CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 


Beaver, Jas.......... Childrey R, Berks Salisbury Corp, Ch.C. Oxford. 
Bell, Jas..........+. Lympne V. Kent Canterb. Archd. of Canterbury 
’ Mrs. Gaitskell & 
Benson, W.......... Ashby Ledgers V. Northam. Peterb. Side Gumhnaes 
Birch, Thos......+. . Bexhill V. Sussex Chiches. Bp. of Chichestor. 


Birkett, Henry, M.A., Fell. of Queen’s Coll. Oxford, at Cheltenham. 


Littlebury V. Essex London Ree. of Littlebury. 
Bull, Henry eeeeeeee a & Salcot Verley R. Essex London J. Abdy cit) J. ° 
Cove, Edward....... Brimpton R. Berks Salisbur, Mrs. Cove. 


J.C. Curwen, Esq., 
M.P 


Curwen, Jobn...... Harrington R. Cumber. Chester 


¢ Malpas Higher Me- M. of Cholmondeley 
Drake, G. T.....4.. diety R. w. create Chester & T. T. Drake, 
N W hitewell C. Esq. (alt. ) 
Fowle. F.C Kintbary V. Berks Salisbury Capt. Dundas. 
TWEE y Fv Nreorscases { & Elkstone R. Glouces. Glouces. Hon, A. B. Craven. 
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Name. Preferment. 
Eaton V. rn 
: . Morton P.C. ° : , rebends of South. 
Fowler, Chas.......4 WoodboroughP.c.( Notts York } well Coll. Ch, 
& Rollestone V. 
Hamilton, Jas. J., late C. of Woking, — 
Amberley V. w. . ; ; 
Hanley, John.......4 Houghton V. ¢ Saesex Chiches. Bp. of Chichester. 


County. Diocese. Patron. 


& Clipstone V. Nor -am. Peterb. Christ Coll., Camb. 
Heathcote, Ralph, East Bridgford, Nottinghamshire. 
Lowthian, Jobn... Kellington V. _ yr W. York York Trinity Coll., Camb, 
Marsham, Hon, J..  Wateringbury V. Kent Roches. D. & C, of Rochester 


Melhuish, J. B., Poughill, Devon. ; 
Oglesby, Richard, late C. of Skipton, Yorkshire. 

Pigott, Thos........ Blymbill R. Stafford L.& C. Earl of Bradford. 
Pitt, Cornelius..... Rendcomb Rh. Glouces. Glouces. 

Rapier, C., Head Master of Edward the Sixth’s Grammar School, Morpeth. 
Ripley, Henry Ross, Curate of Gorton, Manchester. 

Stoke Dry R.& 


Shield, Henry......} Preston R, 


Rutland Peterb. Marquis of Exeter. 


Theobalds,Geo..... Old Hutton P. C. Westm. Chester Vicar of Kendal. 
Williams, John...) Witices V- Upemb. St. Dav. Lord Chancellor. 


Winscom, Thos.C. Warkworth V. 


Northam. Durham Bp. of Carlisle. 
Young, William, Swaffham. 
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OXFORD. 


Feb. 29, 


At aconvocation holden yesterday afternoon, 
the following petition was unanimously agreed 
to:— 


“TO THE HON. THE COMMONS OF THE UNITED 
KINGDOM OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRE- 
LAND, IN PARLIAMENT ASSEMBLED, 

‘* The humble Petition of the Chancellor, Mas- 


ters, and Scholars of the University of Ox- 
ford, 


“ Sheweth,—That your petitioners have been 
informed that a bill has been presented to your 
honourable house, entitled, ‘ A Bill to carry 
into effect, with certain modifications, the 
Fourth Report of the Commissioners of Eccle- 
siastical Duties and Revenue.’ 

‘* That the great purpose of the commis- 
sioners, as appears from their second report, 
was to provide a remedy for the acknowledged 
deficiencies of the parochial system of the esta- 
blished church ; and with this purpose your 
petitioners are anxious to express their cordial 
concurrence. But, with a deep sense of the 
spiritual destitution of the country, your peti- 
toners, nevertheless, believe that it is our 
bounden duty to remedy the evil by means of 
the national resources, and not by the sacrifice 
of our institutions; and they unplore your 
honourable house not to afford a partial relief 





to one great defect in the national establish- 
ment by introducing another. 

** That the cathedral institutions are an in- 
tegral branch of the establishment, tracing their 
origin to the first planting of Christianity 
among our Saxon ancestors, and many of them 
revived and re-established, with the most com- 
prehensive views of the general well-being of 
the church, by the great authors of the Re- 
formation. 

“That, although the commissioners un- 
doubtedly intended not to deprive the cathedral 
bodies of anything ‘requisite for the purposes 
of their institution,’ but to maintain them in 
such a state of efficiency and respectability as 
may enable them fully to carry those purposes 
into effect,’ yet the proposed measure, whilst it 
only palliates the necessities of the parochial 
system, will, in the jjudgment of your peti- 
tioners, effect the virtual extinction of the 
cathedral institutions. It would leave to them, 
indeed, a bare provision for the solemnities of 
their daily services, and the maintenance of 
their venerable fabrics; but it would deaden 
all their capacities of usefulness in relation to 
our extensive dioceses, and to the church at 
large, and more especially to the important in- 
terests of religious education and sacred learn- 
ing, which have a peculiar claim upon the 
attention of your petitioners, and are intimately 
connected with the reputation and stability of 
the established church. 


* That your petitioners are far from bees 
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adverse to the renovation and improvement of 
cathedral institutions, or to the better employ- 
ment of their revenues, in order to the sacred 
purposes contemplated by their founders. Pro- 
positions of this mature could, doubtless, be 
suggested, and carried into full effect, by the 
local experience of the several chapters; and 
our petitioners regret the interruption offered 
by the present bill to the operation of a just 
and salutary measure of this description, sanc- 
tioned by the wisdom of Parliament in the 
commencement of the late reign, the ‘ Act for 
the Augmentation of Benefices by Ecclesiastical 
Corporations,’ (1 and 2 William IV., c. 45.) 

“That your petitioners, nevertheless, upon 
considerations both of principle and expediency, 
are opposed to the suppression of cathedral 
dignities, and the formation of a common fund 
out of the revenues abstracted from these foun- 
dations. They believe that, whilst the pro- 
posed measure would destroy the moral influ- 
ence of the cathedral bodies, it would disappoint 
the expectations of those who recommend it, 
by the very expense and waste connected with 
the management of the fund; and that, even if 
the creation of such a fund were unobjection- 
able, its management and distribution, and, by 
necessary consequence, the virtual control of 
all the cethiadiel institutions, ought not to be 
intrusted to a commission composed almost ex- 
clusively of persons both appointed and re- 
movable at the sole pleasure of the crown, 
But, above all, they deprecate the application 
of revenues withilvewa from the cathedral 
churches to purposes, however good and im- 
— yet a to the intentions of the 
ounders, and the diminution of honourable in- 
centives to sacred learning and ministerial use- 
fulness, at the very time when they would 
rather require to be increased in proportion to 
that expansion of the established church which 
is imperatively demanded by the rapid increase 
of the population. 

“ That, entertaining these strong objections, 
both to the principle and to the leading provi- 
sions of the proposed bill, your petitioners be- 
lieve, further, that it has been founded upon the 
assumpt on, too hastily conceived, that the spi- 
ritual destitution of the country can only be 
relieved out of the remaining resources of an 
establishment, greatly impoverished in former 
ages by the lavish improvidence of the state. 
Your petitioners do not thus distrust the jus- 
tice and piety of the nation, And they humbly, 
therefore, but earnestly, pray your honourable 
house to withhold your sanction from the pro- 
posed bill, and not to afford some partial remedy 
to the necessities of the euechiel system at the 
cost of those offices and dignities, and encou- 
ragements of sound learning and theology, 
which have contributed greatly to the harmony, 
stability, and efficiency, of the church of Eng- 
land, and the general welfare of the country. 

‘** And your petitioners will ever pray. 

‘* Given at our House of Convocation, 
under our common seal, this 27th ee 


of February, in the year of our Lord, 
1840.” 


Vou. XVI. — April, 1840. 


Orxtet Coittece.—An election of three 
Fellows will take place on Friday, April 24th, 
with a preference for natives of the counties of 
Somerset and Devon, and of the old diocese of 
Worcester, respectively. Candidates must be 


Bachelors of Arts, who have determined ; and: 


they are requested to present the usual testi- 
monials to the Provost of Oriel, as early as 
possible. 


On Thursday last, the following degrees were 
conferred :— 


Master of Arts — Rev. David Williams, 
Jesus College. 

Bachelors of Arts—Uvedale Corbett, Stu- 
dent of Christ Church; David Edwards, Jesus 
College. 

March YF 

PRESENTATION oF THE University Ap- 
DRESS TO THE Quren.—The Queen held a 
court, on Tuesday afternoon, at Buckingham 
Palace, for the reception of addresses to the 
throne. 

His Grace the Duke of Wellington arrived 
at the palace at half-past one o’clock in the after- 
noon, and shortly before two o'clock the de- 
putation from the University of Oxford arrived 
in procession at the palace, and headed by the 
noble Duke, who wore his state robes as Chan- 
cellor of the University, with the riband and 
badge of the Order of the Garter, passed at 
once to the state rooms. 

The Queen was conducted to the throne by 
the Earl of Uxbridge, Lord Chamberlain, and 
took her seat, Prince Albert standing by her 
side. The ladies in waiting, the great offi- 
cers of state, and the principal officers of the 
household, took their usual stations near the 
throne, her Majesty's hon. corps of gentle- 
men-at-arms, commanded by their Lieutenant, 
the Hon. Sir kdward Butler, lining the sides 
of the apartment. The Cabinet Ministers in 
attendance on Her Majesty were the First Lord 
of the Treasury, the Lord President of the 
Council, the Lord Privy Seal, the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, ad the Chief Commis- 
sioner of Woods and Forests. 

The door of the throne-room was opened 
soon after two o'clock, and the deputation 
was received at the entrance by the Lord 
Chamberlain, who preceded them to the foot 
of the throne. 

The Duke of Wellington, as Chancellor of 
che University, read the following address of 
congratulation to Her Most Gracious Majesty, 


on the auspicious and interesting occasion of 
her marriage :~- 


* To the Queen's Most Ercellent Majesty. 


“* Most Gracious Sovereign, 


“ We, your Majesty's most dutiful and loyal 
subjects, the Chancellor, Masters, and Scho- 
lars of the University of Oxford, prompted by 
a lively sense of obedience and duty to the 
throne, as well as of loyal attachment and de- 
votion to your Majesty's person, hasten to ex- 
press to your Majesty our unfeigned joy, and 
to offer the tribute of our most respectful con- 
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ratulations on the auspicious occasion of your 
Majesty's marriage. 

ss The domestic happiness of your Majesty 
is so entirely bound up with this important 
event, and the welfare of the empire is so pow- 
erfully affected by it, that we cannot but regard 
it with feelings of the deepest interest. And 
it is our fervent prayer to the great Author of 
all good, that the hopes and anticipations 
which it has raised in the minds of your 
Majesty's faithful subjects may, by His gra- 
cious providence, be abundantly fulfilled. 

‘“* When we look, indeed, to the rich inhe- 
ritance of virtues which your Majesty derives 
from the illustrious examples of your Royal 
House ; to the many amiable calla of his 
Royal Highness, your Majesty's consort ; and 
to the circumstance of his being descended 
from a line of princes zealous in their attach- 
ment to the Protestant faith, we have the best 
grounds for trusting that this union may be 
accompanied with the fulness of the Divine 
blessing. 

** May it tend to secure the stability of the 
throne, and to perpetuate in these realms the 
sway of the illustrious House of Brunswick ; 
to confirm and strengthen our best institutions 
in church and state; to inspire an universal 
reverence for the holy ordinances of religion ; 
and to conciliate and unite the affections of all 
classes of your Majesty's subjects. 

* So may your Majesty long reign over us, 
blessed with the Divine favour, and cheered 
amidst the anxious cares of a sovereign, by 
domestic happiness and the dutiful attachment 
ot a devoted people. 

* Given at our House of Convocation,” &e. 


Her Majesty returned the following most 
gracious answer :— 

** | thank you for this loyal address, 

‘* T fully appreciate the value of such assur- 
ances of attachment from a body which has so 
long been so eminently distinguished for the 
successful exercise of its high functions in the 
ditfusion of learning, and in the promotion of 
religion, 

‘** It is matter of satisfaction to me that you 
should do justice to the claims on your favour, 
both personal and hereditary, which are united 
in the Prince ; and I trust that the solemn 
engagement into which | have entered—hailed 
asit has been by the cordial approval of my 
people —may ever continue to be blessed wih 
the Divine favour and protection,” 


The following gentlemen deputed to present 
the address were then severally presented to 
the Queen, and had the honour of kissing 
hands :— 

The Chancellor of the University, His Grace 
the Duke of Wellington, K.G.; the Vice- 
Chancellor, the Rev. Ashhurst Turner Gil- 
bert, D.D., Principal of Brasennose College ; 
the Rev. Dr. Barnes, D.D., Canon of Christ 
Church; the Rev. Richard Jenkyns, D.D., 
Master of Balliol College; the Rev. John Fox, 
1). 1., Provost of Queen's College ; the Rev. 
Philp Wynter, D.D., President of St. John's 


College ; Robert Marsham, Esq., D.C.L., 
Warden of Merton College; Rev. Thomas 
Ashburst, D.C.L., Fellow of All Souls’ Col- 
lege; J. Adey Ogte, Esq., D.M., Aldrichian 
Professor of Medicine; William Page, Esq., 
D. Med. Student of Christ Church; the 
Senior Proctor, the Rev. Jacob Ley, M.A,, 
Student of Christ Church ; the Junior Proctor, 
dep. the Rev. Wilham Jacobson, M.A., Vice- 
Principal of Magdalen Hall ; the Rev. Thomas 
Wintle, B.D., Fellow of St. John’s College ; 
the Rev. Edward Arthur Dayman, M.A., 
Fellow of Exeter College; the Rev. William 
Edward Jelf, M.A., Student of Christ Church ; 
the Rev. H. Blackstone Williams, M.A., Fel- 
low of New College. 

The deputation was accompanied by several 
hundred members of the University, who all 
appeared in their various academic costumes. 
Among the number were, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the Archbishop of York, the 
Archbishop of Armagh; the Earl of Jersey, 
the Earl of Wilton, Earl De Lawarr; Lord 
Mahon, Lord Kenyon; T. B. Estcourt, Fsq., 
and Sir Robert Harry Inglis, Bart., Burgesses 
in Parliament ; Sir Charles Wetherell, Uni- 
versity Counsel; the Rev. Dr. Hampden, 
Regius Professor of Divinity; the Bishop of 
Salisbury, the Bishop of Rochester; the Rev. 
Dr. T. V. Short, Dr. Nicholas, Dr. Goolden ; 
Professor Buckland, Professor Horace Wilson ; 
Rev. Dr. James, Prebendary of Peterborough ; 
the Earl of Eldon; the Rev. Dr. Plumptre, 
Master of University College; the Rev. Mr. 
Kynaston, High Master of St. Paul's; the 
Rev. Dr. Bull, the Rev. Dr. Stamer; Sir 
Robert Fitzwygram, Bart.,D.C.L., Sir Henry 
Halford, Bart.; John Round, Esq., M.P., 
D.C.L.; the Rev. Dr. Russell; Mr. Ross; 
Mr. H. Sullivan, of Balliol College, and the 
Hon. Reginald West, of Balliol College. 

The Duke of Wellington, Chancellor of the 
University, accompanied by the Vice-Chan- 
cellor and a select delegacy, also by the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury and York, had an 
audience of His Royal Highness Prince Albert, 
on Tuesday afternoon, at Buckingham Palace, 
and presented the following address of con- 
gratulation to His Royal Highness on his 
marriage, from the Chancellor, Masters, and 
Scholars of the University of Oxford :— 


‘© To His Royal Highness Prince Albert of 
Saxe Coburg and Gotha, K.G., Se. &c. &e. 
“ May it please your Royal Highness, 

** We, the Chancellor, Masters, and Scholars 
of the University of Oxford, respectfully beg 
leave to offer to your Royal Highness our 
cordial congratulations on the marnage of your 
Royal Highness with Her Most Gracious Ma- 
jesty the Queen. 

** We sincerely rejoice that Her Majesty has 
bestowed her hand on a Prince, who, from his 
birth and education, his virtues and acquire- 
ments, so well deserves Her Majesty's affection ; 
and we earnestly pray that this auspicious 
union may, through the Divine favour, be at- 
tended with the highest degree of domestic 
happiness, and may contribute to the best in- 
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terests and welfare of Her Majesty’s attached 
and faithful people. 
* Given at our House,” &e. 


The noble Duke, accompanied by the same 
deputation, had also an audience of Her Royal 
Highness the Duchess of Kent, to present the 
following address of congratulation to Her 
Royal Highness upon the marriage of Her 
Majesty with Prince Albert, from the Chan- 
cellor, Masters, and Scholars of the University 
of Oxford :— 


** To Her Royal Highness the Duchess 

of Kent. 

** May it please your Royal Highness, 

“We, the Chancellor, Masters, and Scholars 
of the University of Oxford, beg leave to pre- 
sent to your Royal Highness our most respect- 
ful congratulations on the marriage of our Most 
Gracious Sovereign. 

“In this event, the maternal hopes and de- 
sires of your Royal Highness are accomplished. 
Chosen freely from sincere affection, and ap- 
proved by his early excellences, the Prince to 
whom Her Majesty is now united has brought 
with hin the inheritance of many virtues, and 
the promise of great domestic happiness. In 
the universal joy we most cordially participate ; 
and we offer to your Roval Highness our grate- 
ful acknowledgments for the cares po assi- 
duities in which your Royal Highness has 
hitherto been most affectionately engaged, and 
which will find, we doubt not, in this aus- 
picious event, their abundant recompense, 

“* Given at our House of Convocation,” &c. 

In the evening, his Grace the Duke of Wel- 
lington gave a splendid dinner at Apsley House, 
to the Delegates from the University, and to 
the following members of the University :—His 
Grace the Archbishop of York, the Earl of 
Eldon, Sir Henry Halford, Sir Robert Inglis, 
M.P., Sir C. Wetherell, Mr. Estcourt, M.P., 
and the Rev, Dr. Bliss, 

Sir Robert Inglis entertained the Delegates 
and a select party on Monday evening, and on 
Thursday, Mr. Estcourt gave a similar enter- 
tainment. 


On Thursday last, the following Degrees 
were conferred :— 

Master of Arts — Rev. H. P. Foulkes, 
Balliol. 

Bachelors of Arts—Hon. C. Somers-Cocks, 
Christ Church; G. S. H. Vyse, Christ 
Chureh ; C. Whitaker, Brasennose. 

On Thursday last, W. D. Bathurst, Esq., 
Scholar of New College, was admitted Actual 
Fellow of that Society. 

On Wednesday se'nnight, the Rev. E. Hill, 
M.A., Student of Christ Church, was admitted 
ad eundem of the University of Cambridge. 

March 13. 

Worcester College.— Tiere will be an Elee- 
tion of a Scholar in this College, on the Foun- 
dation of Dr. Clarke, on the 8th day of May 
next. The Scholarships on this Foundation 
are open to all who are born of English pa- 
rents, with a preference, caferis paribus, to 
the orphans of clergymen of the church of 


England. Candidates must deliver to the 
Provost certificates of the baptism of their 
father and mother, and of themselves, and of 
the marriage of their parents, together with a 
testimonial of moral and religious character, 
on or before Monday, the 4th of May. 


On Thursday last, the following Degrees 
were conferred :— 

Masters of Arts—Rev. F. A. Bowles, Mag- 
dalen Hall; W. H. Cope, Magdalen Hall; 
Rev. D. O. Cotes, Scholar of University. 


Bachelor of Arts—J. P. Evans, Scholat 
of Jesus. 

At a Convocation holden on Thursday, the 
most gracious answer of her Majesty the 
Queen, and likewise those of their Royal 
Highnesses Prince Albert and the Duchess of 
Kent, to the Addresses of Congratulation on 
her Majesty's nuptials, presented on ‘Tuesday 
the 3rd instant, on the part of the University, 
were read — 


Answer of Her Royal Highness the Duchess 
of Kent. 

“* T receive this address with heartfelt satis- 
faction; I am truly sensible of your warm 
congratulations on an occasion so deeply in- 
teresting to my maternal feelings. I cordially 
participate in the manifestations of joy which 
it has called forth from the loyal and patriotic 
people of the kingdom ; and I entertain the 
firmest belief that the marriage of my beloved 
daughter to a Prince, whose character you so 
justly appreciate, affords the fairest promise 
of their own happiness, and an sieelet re- 
compense for all my maternal cares and as- 
siduities.”” 


Answer of His Royal Highness Prince 
Albert. 

“J accept your congratulations with pecu 
liar satisfaction, and am deeply sensible of the 
value of the testimony you are pleased to ex- 
press in my favour, which is especially gratify- 
ing as coming from the illustrious University 
of Oxford. My earnest prayer is, that this 
event, to me the most interesting event of my 
life, may, through the Divine favour, be con- 
ducive to the welfare of this great empire.” 

On Thursday last, Mr. Peter Le Page Re- 
nouf, of the Island of Guernsey, was elected 
an Exhibitioner on the Foundation of the 
Rev. William Oades, in Pembroke College. 


March 21. 


Oriel College. —An election of two scholars 
will take place on Saturday, June 15th. Can- 
didates must not have exceeded the age of 
twenty years, nor, if members of the Univer- 
sity, have been matriculated more than eight 
terms. On the same day there will be an 
election of an exhibitioner on the foundation of 
Mrs. Elizabeth Ludwell, late of Charing, in 
Kent, with a preference, first, for candidates of 
the kindred of Mrs. Ludwell ; next, for natives 
of Charing ; and next, for natives of the county 
of Kent, not having taken any Degree in the 
University. Certificates of birth and baptism, 
and testimonials of good conduct, must be pre- 
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sented to the Provost of Oriel, on or before 
Tuesday, June 9th. 

In a Convocation holden on Thursday last, 
the Degree of Doctor in Civil Law by diploma 
(the highest honour the University can bestow ) 
was conferred upon His Royal Highness Prince 
Albert. ‘ 

In the same Convocation, the nomination of 
the Rev. W. E. Jelf, M.A., Student of Christ 
Church, to be a Public Examiner in Literis 
Humanioribus was unanimonsly approved. 

On Monday last, the Rev. S. Reay, M.A., 
of St. Alban Hall, and one of the Sub-Li- 
brarians of the Bodleian Library, was elected 
Laudian Professor of Arabic, in the room of 
Dr. Knatehbull, of All Souls’ College, who has 
resigned. 

Mr. Harris Smith, Scholar of Oriel College, 
has been elected to the University Scholarship 
for the encouragement of Latin Literature. 
The electors consider it right to mention that 
Mr. Henry Cotton, a Student of Christ 
Church, distinguished himself at the exami- 
nation, 

Mr: Edward Kent Karslake, Student of 
Christ Church, has been elected a Scholar on 
Dean Ireland's Foundation; and the electors 
have made it known that Mr. Montague Ber- 
nard, Scholar of Trinity College, distinguished 
himself at the examination. 

On Thursday last, Mr. William Hedley was 
elected and admitted Scholar on the Michel 
Foundation at Queen's College. 

Yesterday, Mr. E. Huntingford, Scholar of 
New College, was admitted Actual Fellow of 
that Society. 

Yesterday, the Rev. Lewis Gilbertson, M.A.,, 
Scholar of Jesus College, was elected Fellow of 
that Society. 

Yesterday, the following gentlemen were 
elected Scholars of University College : — 
Mr. Bolland, of University College, to the 
Bennet Scholarship ; Mr. Bradley, from Rugby 
School, and Mr. Slesson, from Tiverton 
School, to the open Scholarship. 


————_—-- 


CAMBRIDGE. 





February 29. 

Tar Universiry Appress To THE QUEEN. 
—lHer Majesty having appointed Tuesday last 
for the reception of the loyal and congratulatory 
address of this University, the Vice-Chancel- 
lor, and nearly four hundred members of this 
distinguished body, proceeded to Buckingham 
Palace to present the same. Amongst the 
company were the Duke of Sussex, Lord 
Brecknock, the Bishops of Ely and Lichfield, 
Baron Parke, Lord Clive, the two Members 
for the University, Sir John Beckett, Dr. 
Butler, &c., all of whom wore their respective 
academical robes. The procession was con- 
ducted by the Gentleman Usher in Waiting 
from the library, up the grand staircase, 
through the state-rooms, to the — of 
the Queen on the throne. The Vice-Chan- 
cellor then read the following address, to 


which her Majesty returned a most gracious 

answer :— 

“TO THE QUEEN'S MOST EXCELLENT 

MAJESTY. 

‘© The Humble Address of the Chancellor, 
Masters, and Scholars of the University of 
Cambridge. 

“ Most Gracious Sovereign, — We, your 
Majesty’s most dutiful and loyal subjects, the 
Chancellor, Masters, and Scholars of the 
University of Cambridge, beg leave to offer to 
your Majesty our sincere and cordial congratu- 
lations upon your Majesty’s marriage with his 
Royal Highness the Prince Albert of Saxe 
Coburg and Gotha. Amidst the universal joy 
diffused by an event so deeply interesting to 
your Majesty and your people, it would be un- 
pardonable in us, distinguished as the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge has ever been by the protec. 
tion and support of the Crown, and especially 
by the favour and munificence of your Majesty's 
Royal house, to be wanting in a por and 
zealous expression of our duty and attachment 
to your Majesty. We approach, then, your 
Royal presence, humbly tendering the assur- 
ance that we hail with the liveliest satisfaction 
an alliance, which, founded no less on affection 
than on a provident attention to the common 
weal, opens the fairest prospect, under the 
Divine blessing, of increasing happiness to 
your Majesty, and of additional security to the 
ee and dearest interests of the empire. 

‘* His Royal Highness the Prince Albert, 
independently of the virtues and high qualities 
which have obtained for him the splendid dis- 
tinction that he now enjoys, has other peculiar 
and powerful claims upon the regard of the 
British nation. In this exalted personage we 
behold a descendant of that ancient Saxon race, 
to whose wisdom and valour we justly ascribe 
the origin of our envied constitution and na- 
tional greatness ; in him also we recognise a 
Prince who numbers amongst his ancestors 
those illustrious ornaments of the House of 
Saxony, through whose effectual aid and 
generous devotedness to the cause of pure reli- 
gion, the great champion of the Rilvetion 
was mainly enabled, under Divine Providence, 
to triumph over his adversaries, and to esta- 
blish the Protestant faith upon a firm, and, 
as we humbly trust, upon an immovable foun- 
dation. Animated by a grateful sense of the 
many privileges and benefits which we have 
so long enjoyed under the parental sway of 
the house of Brunswick, we pray your Majesty 
to believe, that as it is our bounden duty, so it 
will be our earnest and constant endeavour, to 
promote within the walls of our venerable 
university the cause of religion and learning, 
and to instil into the minds of the youth in- 
trusted to our care, sound principles of loyalty, 
a warm and steady attachment to the constitu- 
tion in church and state, and sentiments of 
the most profound devotion to your Majesty's 
Royal person and government. 

™ May Almighty God vouchsafe to bless 
the auspicious union upon which we now offer 
our humble congratulations, and may your 
Majesty long continue in the possession of 
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every earthly good, to reign over a dutiful, 
loyal, and united people.” 
THE QUEEN'S ANSWER. 

“Lam much gratified that you should upon 
this occasion renew your assurances of attach- 
ment to my person and government. 

“Tam du y sensible of the value of the his- 
torical recollections which connect the illus- 
trious House of Saxony with the great cause 

of Reformation. 

“ | shall ever hold it to be my duty to re- 
member the services and promote the interests 
of the University of Cambridge. And in ac- 
cepting your congratulations upon this union, 
T assure you that you om rely upon my desire 
to encourage science, and upon my protection 
of institutions calculated to diffuse amongst my 
people the benefits of enlightened education, 
and the blessings of pure religion.” 

The following gentlemen, who formed the 
deputation, were then presented to Her Ma- 
jesty, and had the honour of kissing her hand : 
the Vice-Chancellor, the Master of Magdalene 
College, the Provost of King’s, the Master of 
Jesus, Clare, Christ’s, Corpus, St. Peter's, 
Caius, and Downing Colleges ; Dr. Geldart, 
Dr. Bond, the Rev. R. Jefferies, and D. Heath, 
Esq., as members of the Caput; the Public 
Orator, the Proctors, and the Registrary. 

Charles W. Goodwin, Esq., of Catharine 
Hall, in this University, has been elected a 
Fellow of that Society. 

In reply to a communication from the Un- 
dergraduates of this University, Lord Mel- 
bourne writes, that there is no intention of 
granting to the Undergraduates of the Univer- 
sities an additional term on the occasion of 
Her Majesty's marriage. 

At a congregation on Wednesday last, the 
Degree of Doctor in Divinity was conferred, by 
royal mandate, on the Right Rev. Henry 
Pepys, of St. John’s College, the New Bishop 
of Sodor and Man, 

At the same congregation, the following 
Degrees were conferred :— 

Masters of Arts—J. Brown, Trinity; B. 
E. Lampet, Corpus Christi. 

Bachelors of Arts—C. T. Davies, Queens’ ; 
K. M‘Kenzie Pughe, St. John’s. 

The Rev. E. Hill, of Christ Church, Ox- 
ford, was admitted ad eundem of this Univer- 
sity. 

March 7th. 


At a congregation on Monday last, a grace 
passed the Senate, to present addresses of con- 
gratulation to Prince Albert and the Duchess 
of Kent. 

At a congregation on Wednesday last the 
following degrees were conferred :— 

Master of Arts—T. C. Dawes, Corpus 
Christi College. 

Bachelor in the Civil Law —H. White, 
Trinity College. 

Bachelors of Arts—C. R. Burnet, W. Evans, 
F. R. Mills, J. M. Neale, and C. L. Rose, 
Trinity College; J. L. Brenchley, C. Camp- 
bell, J. W. Hepworth, T. W. Hulkes, G. H. 
Ray, H, C, Seller, and R.C. Willy, St. John’s 


College; G. G. Guyon, St. Peter's College ; 
A. Lambert, Pembroke College ; H. A, Hotech- 
kin, Clare Hall; H. Weightman, Trinity 
Hall; J. L. Sisson, and E. S. Stanley, Jesus 
College ; C. W. 8S, Lowndes, and J. Spence, 
Christ's College ; W. Alloutt, Catharine Hall; 
B. J. Armstrong, Caius College; J. B. Rey- 
nardson, and J. Young, Corpus Christi College. 

Dr. Newcome's Prize at St. John's College, 
for the best proficient in Moral Philosophy 
among the commencing Bachelors of Arts, 
whose names have appeared on the Tripos, 
was adjudged, on Wednesday last, to Ds, 
Calder. The subjects of examination were 
Paley’s Moral Philosophy, Whewell’s Foun- 
dation of Morals, and Nevile’s Defence of Paley 
— the Objections of Whewell and Sedg- 
wick. 


March lth. 


CLASSICAL TRIPOS, 1840. 


Exvaminers—J. H. Jerrard, M.A., Caius; 
G. J. Kennedy, M.A., St. John’s; R. Shil- 
leto, M.A., Trinity; B. W. Beatson, M.A., 
Pembroke. 

First Class—Ds. France, Joh. ; Gooden, 
Trin. ; Hodson, Trin. ; Wood, Joh. ; Taylor, 
Trin. ; King, Trin.; Jennings, Joh.; Pit- 
man, Joh.; Atlay, Joh.; Thee, Caius ; 
Clive, Viscount, Joh. ; Wollaston, Pet. 

Second Class—Ds. Bright, Magd. ; Sand- 
ford, Magd. ; Irwin, Pemb.; Dixie, Emm. ; 
Law, Trin.; Allan, Trin.; Griffith, Joh. ; 
Shadwell, Joh. ; Chapman, Joh. ; Thomson, 
= ; Chambers, Emm. ; Rogers, Joh. ; Shaw, 

oh. 

Third Class—Ds. Goulburn, Trin. ; Mac- 
Neil, Trin.; Hill, Jes.; Wright, Trin. ; 
Fletcher, Chr. ; Drew, Trin. ; Green, Clare ; 
Blenkiron, Trin.; Cockin, Queens’; Peach, 
Emm. ; Harris, Pemb.; Morgan, Trin. ; 
Spencer, Pemb. 

Ds. Marsh, Trinity, having been taken ill 
during the examination, is not classed. 

University Craven Scholarship,—The Ex- 
aminers met on Thursday last, when it was 
found that Alexander Blackall Simonds, of 
King’s College, and Jobn Bather, of St. John's 
College, were so nearly equal, that the scholar- 
ship could not then be awarded, Consequently, 
those two gentlemen are to be re-examined. 


March 2). 


At a congregation on Wednesday last, the 
following degrees were conferred :— 

Masters of Arts—Rev. G.Williams, King's 
College ; Rev. T., D. H. Wilson, Trinity. 

Bachelor of Arts—J. Hutchinson, St. 
John’s. , 

At the same congregation, the following 
grace passed the Senate:— _ ; 

“ 1 re-appoint the Syndicate, appointed 
by a grace of the Senate, May 16th, 1838, in 
order that they may take into consideration 
the expediency of giving to the examiners of 
the candidates for mathematical honours more 
explicit instructions with regard to the elemen- 
tary portion of the examination, than was done 
in their report, dated May 28th, and confirmed 
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by a grace of the Senate, June 2nd, 1838 , 
especially as to the nature and number of the 
questions to be selected from the simpler parts 
of Natural Philosophy, and that they may re- 
port thereon to the Senate before the 16th day 
of May next.” 

On Tuesday last, the Rev. Henry Brookland 
Mason, B.A., Fellow of Christ's College, in 
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this University, on the foundation of Sir John 
Finch and Sir Thomas Baines, was elected 
Foundation Fellow of that society. 

On Friday, the 13th inst., D. T. Ansted, 
E s M.A., F.G.S., F.C.P. Ss. ’ of Jesus 
College, in this University, was gf Pro- 
fessor of Geology in King’s College, London, 
in the place of John Phillips, Esq., F.R.S 





BIRTHS AND MARRIAGES, 





BIRTHS. 
Of Sons—The lady of the Rev. H. W. B. 


Daubeney, Stonehouse V., Gloucestershire 
(still born); of Rev. R. L. Brown, Ring- 
wood ; of Rev. J. Bliss, M.A. of Oriel Coll., 
Oxon ; of Rev. E. N. Henning, Long Sutton 
V., Somersetshire ; of Rev. J. Nelson, Gilston 
R., Herts; of Rev. C. Courtenay Locke, 
North Runcton R., Norfolk (still born); of 
Rev. E. P. Blunt, Hampreston R., Dorset ; 
of Rev. P. Thresher, c. of Hamble, Hants 
(still born); of Rev. C. G. Cotes, Stanton 
St. Quintin V., Wilts; of Rev. E. H. Saw- 
bridge, Thelnetham, Suffolk; of Rev. J.C. 
Rodwell, Weymouth ; of Rev. T. Dry, the 
Forest, Walthamstow ; of Rev. S. Forster, 
Great Carlton, Lincolnshire; of Rev. G. 
Grumbleton, Weodhill, county Cork ; of Rev, 
M. Bloxam, Glenone Glebe, Londonderry ; 
of Rev. A. J. Howell, Southampton ; of Rev. 
H. Clutterbuck, Kempstone V., Bedford 
(still born); of Rev. R. Walker, Wadham 
College, Reader in Experimental Philosophy ; 
of Rev. B. Fausett, of Corpus Christi College, 
at the Royal Western Hotel; of Rev. H. 
Bloxsome, Stanton R., Gloucestershire; of 
Rev. G. Trevelyan, Maldon V., Surrey ; of 
Rey. P. A. Irby, Cottesbrooke R., Northamp- 
ton; of Rev. J. Fawcett, Incumbent of Low 
Moor; of Rev. J. G. Cumming, St. John’s, 
Waketield (twins); of Rev. E. J. Shepherd, 
Trotterscliffle K., Kent; of Rev. P. Stubbs, 
Well V., Yorkshire; of Rev. J. W. C. Cam- 
Eon Overstone R., Northamptonshire; of 

ev. H. Jenour, Weymouth; of Rev. A. 
Drummond, Charlton R., Kent (still born) ; 
of Rev. W. Serginson, Slaungham R., Sussex 
(twins); of Rev. C. J. Sympson, Leaming- 
ton; of Rev. T. L. Hill, Pillaton R., Corn- 
wall; of Rev. H. V. Luke, Thurlbeer R., 
near Taunton; of Rev. G. E. Gepp, Head 
Master of the Grammar School at Ashbourne, 
Derbyshire; of Rev. G. Adams, Farndon R., 
Northampton ; of Rev. H. Douglas, Whick- 
ham R., Durham; of Rev. G. E. Downe, 
Rushden R., Northamptonshire; of Rev. A. 
H. Duthie, Sittingbourne V., Kent: of Rev. 
FE. Hawton, St. Stephen's R., Ipswich. 

Of Danohters—The lady of the Rev. R. 
Machell, Etton, Yorkshire; of Rev. F. T. 


New, Shepton Mallett P.; of Rev. W. S. H 
Braham, the Precinets, Canterbury; of Rev. 
G. C. Tomlinson, Great Staughton V., 
Hunts; of Rev. G. Bird, Great Wighorough 
R., Essex ; of Rev. J. H. Buxton, Tytherton, 
Wilts ; of Rev. E. Carlyon, Trewornan ; of 
Rev. C. J. Hamilton, Birkinhead ; of Rey. 
B. Sams, Greenwich ; of Rev. J. Bucking- 
ham, Doddiscombsleigh R., Devon ; of Rev. 
H. Codrington, Hminster; of Rev. S. J. 
Gambier, Leghorn; of Rev. F. Johnson, 
Great Gidding R., Hunts; of Rev. T. H. 
Dyke, Long entin R., Durham ; of Rev. 
F. Evans, Salisbury ; of Rev. T. C. Browne, 
Darnall Hall, near Sheffield ; of Rev. W. H. 
Teale, Incumbent of Drighlington, Yorkshire ; 
of Rev. J. B. Graham, Felkirk V., York- 
shire; of Rev. J. Giradot, Colston ; of Rev. 
G. L. Glyn, Ewell R. (still born) ; of Rey. 
W. H. Teale. Leeds; of Rev. R. Chatts, 
Nota Cottage; of Rev. L. Ripley, Dur- 
1am. 


MARRIAGES. 


Rev. W. Lees, p. c. of St. Peter's, Oldham, to 
Sarah, youngest d. of the late N. Worthington, 
Esq., of Oldham ; Rev. Dr. Moore, of Upper 
Gower-street, v. of St. Pancras, to Miss White, 
of Camden-street, Camden-town; Rey. C. J. 
Cartwright, of Brandon, Suffolk, to Emilie 
Lydia, d. of W. Green, Esq. of Horfield Castle, 
Bristol ; Rev. W. Kelly, v. of Preston and 
Hove, Sussex, to Mary, only d. of the late 
Lieut.-Col. Buckner, C.B., of Wyke, Chiches- 
ter; Rev. H. Bold, r. of Llanvihangel Tal y 
Lyn, Brecon, to Theodosia Frances, second 4d. 
of Lieut.-Gen. Sir W. Hutchinson, K.C.H.. of 
Clarendon-square, London ;_ Rev. J. Papillon, 
r. of Knowlton and Bonnington, Kent, to 
Frances Anne Prudentia Leslie, eldest d. of the 
Lord Bishop of Elphin; Rev. J. P. Clark, 
M.A. of Wadham Col., Oxon, eldest son of 
J. N. Clark, Esq., of Trowbridge, to Emma, 
youngest d. of G. Hannam, Esq., of Bromston 
House, near Ramsgate; Rev. 8. Dendy, M.A. 
of Trinity Col., son of A. Dendy, Esq., of 
Dorking, to Anne, second d. of the late Rev. 
W. S. Wapshare, of Salisbury ; Rev. S. 4. 
Dalton, B.A. of Caius Col., Cambridge, to 
Sophia, eldest d. of W. Way, Esq., of Bedford 
House, Tonbridge Wells; Rev. A. J. Brine, 
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M.A. of Exeter Col., Oxon, and of Boldre 
Hill, near Lymington, Hants, only son of the 
late Rear-Admiral A. Brine, to Helen, d. of 
Philip R. Lempriere, Esq., of Rozel Manor 
House ; Rev. W. H. Egerton, r. of the Lower 
Mediety of Malpas, Cheshire, to Louisa, eldest 
d. of Brooke Cunliffe, Esq., of Erbistock Hall, 
county of Flint; Rev. C. F. Fisher, B.A. fo 
University Col., Oxon, only son of the late 
Lieut.-Col. Fisher, to Helena Charlotte, second 
d. of the Rev. J. Alston, of Odell R., Bedford- 
shire; Rev. J. Thexton, B.A., c. of Torpen- 
how, Cumberland, to Mrs. Moore, of Kirk- 
land, sister of the late Rev. J. Plaskett; Rev. 
Rev. W. M. Lawson, M.A., p. c. of Moseley, 
Worcestershire, to Miss Lindley, of Leeds ; 
Rev. M. B. Hale, p. c. of Stroud, Gloucester- 
shire, to Sophia, youngest d. of the late G. 
Clode, Esq., of Gordon-place, London ; Rev. 
J. R. Bogue, late of Christ’s Col., Cambridge, 
only son of the late Capt. Bogue, Royal Horse 
Artillery, to Sophia Elizabeth, youngest d. of 
Lieut.-Col. Noles R. E.; Rev. T. A. Clarke, 
of High Wycombe, to Anne, eldest d. of the 
late Lieut.-Col, Clarke, of Bristol ; Rev. W. B. 
Lawrence, of Nantmel, Radnorshire, to Eliza- 
beth, only child of the late J. Watkins, Esq. , of 
Clifton Vale; Rev. J. Tyson, B.A., v. of Wol- 
stanton, Staffordshire, to Caroline, d. of the 
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J. Bennett, Esq., of Dimsdale, Staffordshire ; 
Rev. ©. Webber, canon residentiary of Chi- 
chester, and r. of Staunton-on-Wye, Hereford- 
shire, to Caroline, d. of the late R. Webber, 
:sq., of Brockley Hill; Rev. E. Davis, of 
Longtown, Herefordshire, to Miss Thomas, of 
Brecon; Rev. RK. Chichester, of Kilmore, to 
Frances, d. of the late General Hart, of Kil- 
derry, Donegal, Ireland; Rev. W. Atthill, 
jun., of Brandiston, Norfolk, to Catharine 
Elizabeth only d. of the late, and sister of the 
\ esent C. Topham, Esq., of Middleham Hall, 

‘orkshire; Rev. T. T. Baker, B.A., c. of 
Trinity Church, Maidstone, to Ellen Wood, d. 
of the Rev. G. Davey, minister of St. Peter's 
Church, Maidstone ; Rev. E. P. Vaughan, 
M.A. of Balliol Col., Oxon, to Harriet, d. 
of the Rev. J, Hensman, the minister of Trinity 
Church, Clifton; Rev. N. J. Merriman, M.A. 
of Brasennose Col., Oxon, to Julia, youngest 
d. of the late J. Potter, Esq., of Darwen ; 
Rev. F. Latham, B.C.L. of Clare Hall, 
Cambridge, and second son of the Rey. T. Lat- 
ham, v. of Billingborough, Lincoln, to Mary 
Ann, eldest d. of J. H. Day, Esq., of the 
Priory, St. Neots ; Rev. G. A. Walker, A.M., 
to Anne, second d. of R. Naters, Esq. , of 
Sandyford Lodge. 





EVENTS OF 


THE MONTH. 


N.B. The Events are made up to the 22nd of each Month. 





lesrimontats oF Respect to CLerey. 
— Lhe following gratifying marks of esteem 
and respect have recently been presented 
to the undermentioned clergy by their con- 
gtegations and parishioners :— 

A massive silver waiter, with a corres- 
ponding tea service, of the value of 1002, 
to Mr. William Dodd, perpetual curate of 
St. Andrew's, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, by 
his parishioners, ‘‘in testimony” (as the 
inscription expressed) “ of their sincere 
regard and esteem. 

A valuable silver salver to the Rev. G. 
Marcus D'Arcy Irvine, late curate of New- 
bury, by the parishioners, with an appro- 
priate inscription engraven thereon, toge- 
ther with Mr. Irvine’s crest. It is of the 
value of about seventy guineas. 

The late Mr. Pattison, near East Grin- 
Stead, hearing that his parishioners were 
ketting up a subscription in testimony of 
their respect and regard for him, signified 
bis wish that this should be offered in some 
form to the church rather than to him, and 
« hew font was presented instead of a piece 
of plate. 

A mural monument, commemorative of 
the worth of the late Rev. H. Wilkinson, 


and the feelingsof his pupils towards him, 
has just been erected in Sedbergh church. 
It is a beautiful piece of workmanship, 
executed by Mr. Webster, of Kendal. 

The bachelors and undergraduate mem- 
bers of Brasennose College having deter- 
mined on the erection of a monument to 
the memory of the late Rev. James Smith, 
M.A., the much-respected Vice-Principal, 
and a Fellow of that Society, the project 
met with general approval, and a sum little 
short of 2001. was easily and most willingly 
contributed, aided by the subscriptions of 
the principal and fellows. This intention 
has hie carried into effect. During the 
vacation, a handsome mural monument has 
been erected in the college chapel; it re- 
presents a bachelor of arts, in a standin 
posture, and an undergraduate sitting, bot 
in academical costume, lamenting the loss 
of the deceased, whose absence is signified 
by the emblem of a cap, which lies at the 
feet of the figures. To this noble testimony 
of respect may be added another, proceed - 
ing from the same source; a9 soon as it 
was understood that the Rev. Thomas T. 
Bazely, Fellow and Tutor of Brasennose 
College, now rector of Poplar, London, 
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was about to resign his office, in conse- 
quence of his acceptance of the above liv- 


ing, the bachelors and undergraduates 


opened a subscription, to presenta suitable 
memorial of their gratitude for bis public 
services, and of their admiration of his 
great talents. Nearly 100/. was collected, 
and a splendid tea service of silver, with 
an appropriate inscription on the salver, 
was presented tothe rev. gentleman betore 
his departure. 

On Monday week a most gratifying scene 
took place in the parish of Ardleigh, ina 
presentation of plate to the Rev. Henry 
Bishop, vicar of that place. At two 
o'clock the churchwardens, with the ma- 
jority of the parishioners, assembled at the 
King’s Head Inn, from whence they pro- 
ceeded in a body to the vicarage, with the 
church clerk of the parish walking before 
them, carrying the handsome present, 
which consisted of an elegantsilver waiter, 
upon which was a chaste epergne, witha 
magnificent cut-glass trifle dish, with this 
inscription: — ‘* Presented to the Rev. 
Henry Bishop, Vicar of Ardleigh, by his 
parishioners, as a tribute of respect and 
gratitude for the exemplary and zealous 
discharge of his duty as their spiritual 
pastor and guide during the period of 
thirty-eight years. 24th Feb., 1840.” 

On the departure of the Rev. Mr. Davis 
from llolbrooke, who has for some time 
been curate there, the parishioners pre- 
sented him with a purse of fifty guineas, 


as a token of the high esteem in which he 
was held. 


CHESHIRE. 


The Rev. Dr. Warren, formerly a Wes- 
leyan preacher, has been ordained by the 
Lord Bishop of Chester. It is stated that 
he will receive the appointment to the 
church now in course of erection at Man- 
chester, the foundation stone of which was 
laid in October last by Sir Oswald Mosley, 
Bart.—Aris’s Birmingham Gazette. 

A meeting of the Chester Diocesan So- 
ciety was lately held at Newton. Some 
important business was transacted, and a 
gratifying statement made of the society's 
funds, by which it appears that about 
5oo0L has been subscribed towards the 
building of the training school at Chester, 
and the subscriptions are 2000/. The at- 
tendance was numerous. The Bishop of 
Chester, (who was in the chair.) Chan- 
cellor Kaikes, and about forty other clergy- 
men, Were present, and the meeting was 
altogether of a very gratifying description. 
— Macclesfield Courier. 


DERBYSHIRE. 


Inrenpen New Cuvurcu at Darisy 
Dare, near Marrtocx.—A few days ago 
the interesting ceremony took place of lay- 
ing the foundation-stone of the intended 
new church at Cross Green, in the parish 


of Darley Dale, to be called St. Mary the 
Virgin. In February, 1838, the late rector, 
the Rev. B. Lawrence, died, bequeathing 
the sum of 1000/. for the purpose of aiding 
in erecting a church at this place. This 
pious resolution was taken in consequence 
of the occasional floods in the river Der- 
went preventing the major part of his pa- 
rishioners from attending the parish church, 
At the suggestion of the Rev. R. Lee, the 
present rector, a subscription was entered 
into, and a considerable sum was raised to 
keep the church in repair, and also to 
maintain a minister. — Derbyshire Courier. 


DURHAM. 


University or Durnam.—A convoca- 
tion was held on the 2¢nd of February, for 
the purpose of voting an address of congra- 
tulation to the queen on the occasion of 
her majesty’s marriage. The warden briefly 
explained the object of the meeting, and 
stated that an address had been prepared, 
which would be read by the Rev. ‘IT. Che- 
vallier, the registrar of the University. 
Mr. Chevallier read as follows :— 


“ To the Queen's Most Excellent Majesty, 
—We, your majesty’s faithful subjects, the 
warden, masters, and scholars of the Uni- 
versity of Durham, desire to renew to your 
majesty the assurance of our devoted loy- 
alty and attachment. We hail with sincere 
satisfaction the auspicious union which 
your majesty has contracted with his Royal 
Highness Prince Albert of Saxe Coburg 
and Gotha, and we humbly entreat your 
majesty to receive with favour the expres- 
sion of our wishes for your welfare and 
that of your illustrious consort. It is our 
fervent prayer that your majesty’s alliance 
may still further strengthen the ties of loyal 
affection which already bind the hearts of 
your majesty’s subjects to your person and 
to your throne. 

‘* Given at our house of convocation, 
under our common seal, this 22d day of 
February, 1840.” 

The warden proposed that the address 
be adopted by the house. 

Dr. Gilly, Prebendary of Durham, pro- 
posed as an amendment, the insertion of 
the words ‘‘a protestant prince,’’ before 
“his royal highness,” Xc., or ‘ with the 
protestant house of Saxe Coburg,’’ after 
‘‘alliance,” he did not care which. 

The Rev. G. Townsend, Prebendary of 
Durham, seconded the amendment. 

The warden intimated that according to 
the statute, regulation 4, the convocation 
might confirm or reject what was submitted 
to it by the senate, but it had no power to 
originate or amend. 

Dr. Gilly rose again, and moved the re- 
jection of the address, in order that another 
might be prepared in conformity with his 
amendment. 

Mr. J. Pemberton opposed the amend- 
ment, on the ground of the introduction of 
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he word ‘ protestant” being, as he con- 
ceived. unnecessary. 
‘The votes were then taken— 
For the address as it stood.... 8 
Ageinat It ccccccccccsencccsee 4 
—~ Duriam Advertiser. 
ESSEX. 
lhe Rev. Sir Edward Bowyer Smyth, 
Bart., of [ill Hall, in the county of Essex, 
has contributed not less than SOOO/. for the 
erection and endowment of a new church 
in the parish of Camberwell, Surrey, where 
he has an extensive property. Sir Edward 
Bowyer Smyth is the representative of Sir 
Thomas Smyth, who was secretary of state 
to Queen Elizabeth.— Morning Herald. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

Dunrstey, March 10.—On Friday last, a 
meeting was held at the church, pursuant 
to legal notice, the Rev. the Curate in the 
chair, for the purpose of making a rate for 
the use of the churchwardens, when Mr. 
James Howard (clothier) proposed, and 
Mr. Chinnock (shoemaker ) seconded, that 
the meeting be adjourned to that day twelve 
months, which the chairman very properly 
retused to allow, and called for a shew of 
hands, which appeared untavourable to the 
rate, when a poll was demanded on the 
partof the churchwardens, It commenced 
forthwith, and the numbers at the final 
close were—For the rate, 105; against it, 
0; leaving a majority of 75 im favour of 
the rate. 

Grovucester aND Brisitor Diocesan 
Cnuurcen-Buitpina Assocrarion.—At the 
general annual meeting of the subscribers 
to this association, held at the Tolsey, 
on Thursday, March 12, 1840—the Right 
Rev. the Lord Bishop of Gloucester and 
Bristol, president, in the chair. The re- 
port of the committee for the past year 
having been read, the following resolutions 
were adopted :— 

‘That the report be adopted, and that 
the same, with a list of the subscriptions, 
be printed and circulated amongst the sub- 
scribers and others, at the discretion of the 
committee. 

‘That the thanks of this meeting be 
given to the Rev. Dr.S. Warneford tor his 
further liberal donations, amounting to 
600/, for the endowment of new churches, 
to be undertaken by this association in the 
archdeaconry of Gloucester. 

“That the fundamw sntal rule of this so- 
ciety be relaxed so far as to enable the 
committee to make grants inaid of rebuild- 
ing or enlarging churches, already suffici- 
ently endowed, in which the association 
will have no further concern than as sub- 
ee Such grants in no case to exceed 
2001, 

‘That the fundamental rule be further 
relaxed so as to enable the committee to 
make grants in aid of building churches, 
on condition that they be sufficiently en- 
dowed, and in which the association will 
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have no other concern than as subscribers. 
Such grants in no case to exceed 2O0/, 

** That the thanks of this association are 
due to the committee for the pains which 
they have taken in promoting the objects 
of this association during the past year, 

** That the thanks of this meeting be 
given to Samuel Baker, Esq., treasurer, 
for his valuable services to this institu- 
tion. 

‘That the thanks of this meeting be 
given to Mr. Holt, for his valuable services 
as Secretary to this association. 

‘That the thanks of this meeting be 
given to the Right Worshipful the Mayor, 
tor the use ot the Tolsey.” 

{For the report, see Documents. } 

( Froma Correspondent, )—On Friday, the 
2th of February, the first stone of a new 
church was laid on Jefferies Hill, at Han- 
ham, in the extensive parish of Bitton, 
close on the border of St. George’s. Itis 
a wild and very populous district, and 
once formed a part of the forest of Kings- 
wood. ‘The ceremonial on that occasion 
was attended with peculiar interest, from 
the circumstance of the stone being laid 
by the eldest daughter of the present vicar, 
the Rev. HL. T. Ellacombe, on the day on 
which she completed twenty-one years 
from her birth in the parish. ‘The record 
and prayer, and the service altogether, 
were beautifully calculated to awaken the 
attention of the ignorant and to warm the 
feelings of the interested spectators ; and 
those who know the spot, the great want 
of church accommodation, and notwith- 
standing the prevalence of dissent, the 
kind feelings in many instances displayed 
towards those members from the Diocesan 
Visiting Society, who for some years have 
visited in one small portion of the neigh- 
bourhood, look forward with firm hope that 
the prayer used at this time may be fully 
answered, —that ‘* the blessing of God Al- 
mighty the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost, may rest uponthe place, and be en- 
joyed here continually, and that harmony, 
peace, and love may ever abound amongst 
those who may be congregated here through 
succeeding ages.” ‘The vicar was assisted 
on the occasion by his curates, the Rev. 
Mr. Harvey and the Rev. Mr. Carlyon, 
and the Rev. Mr. Gaskin ( perpetual curate 
of Holy Trinity, in the same parish), who 
very ably addressed the congregation. The 
church is literally founded on a rock. 


HAMPSHIRE. 


The Rev. John Reynolds, a dissenting 
minister, of Romsey, Hants, has been ap- 
pointed one of the inspectors of the govern- 
ment educational schools by the committee 
of council; a palpable slight to the church, 
and a tolerable proof of the estimation in 
which the established clergy are beld by 
that committee.— Leeds Intelligencer. 

Wiscorsten Diocesas Cuuncu-Butip- 
tsq Socirty. —At the last quarterly meet- 
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ing of the committee, the following grants 
were made—viz., of 1501. towards building 
a church at Milton, parish of Portsea; 
4001. for enlarging the parish church of 
Godalming, securing 1000 additional sit- 
tings ; and 250. towards building a church 
at Clegate, Thames Ditton. — Salisbury 
Herald. 
HEREFORDSHIRE. 

A sum of 15001. has been already raised 
in Hereford towards removing St. Nicholas 
Church, in that city, from its present in- 
convenient site, and building a new church 
for the use of the parishiouers.— Hereford 
Journal, 

KENT. 

The Bishop of London, on Wednesday, 
the 25th of February, consecrated a new 
church, just completed, on Blackheath 
Hill. The inhabitants of the district have 
subscribed for the purchase of the com- 
munion plate and a painted window. The 
edifice is composed principally of brick- 
work, and in style is very chaste. The 
church is to be called Trinity Church, 
Greenwich. -— Kentish Observer. 

A church-rate has at length been carried 
at Chatham, where the dissenters from the 
establishment and the dissenters from all 

ayments to it mustered all their forces, 
ut were beaten by a majority of 17.— 
Maidstone Journal. 

Sir W. R. P. Geary, Bart., has contri- 
buted 100/, towards the erection of a new 
church at East Peckham.— Kent Herald. 


LANCASHIRE, 


Tue Cuvren in Lancasnine. — The 
Bishop of Chester has published a full 
and very interesting account of the exer- 
tions at — being made in his diocese 
to provide churches and spiritual instruc- 
tion for the densely- peopled manufacturing 
districts over which he presides. Speak- 
ing of a new church at Clitheroe, it is said, 
“In the district assigned to this church, 
1,080 of the people were found to be dis- 
senters, 650 churchmen, Had not timely 
measures been taken, such would have 
been the case in all our populous towns; 
and no reflecting person can be doubtful 
as to the ultimate result. It has pleased 
God to awaken us, and by a view of the 
consequences, though, through his mercy, 
a distant view, to shew us the guilt of con- 
niving at spiritual destitution. The change 
cannot be illustrated by an example more 
striking than is furnished by the parish of 
which Clitheroe is a part, the vast parish 
of Whalley. It extends over 108,140 acres, 
the population being, at the last census, 
97,868.* To this population, in 1834, there 
were 20 clergymen—viz., 17 incumbents 
of the different chapelries, and 3 assistant 


* On looking at the parliamentary return of 
the church revenues made in 1835, it will be 
seen that Whalley is endowed with an income 
of 137/. and a house ' 


curates. There are now 43—viz., 26 in- 
cumbents, and 17 curates. Since Septem- 
ber, 1835, nine new churches have been 
opened, and one enlarged, giving an addi- 
tion of 6,268 sittings, by an expenditure of 
27,0001. Five more churches are in pro- 
gress, the sum raised for which exceeds 
18,000/.; and 5,200/, are offered as a begin- 
ning for four more. During the same pe- 
riod—viz., since the year 1834—the sum 
of 7,192/. 13s. 1d. has been expended in the 
erection of 22 school-rooms; and 2,536l. 
is raised towards building 14 others. 
Within a period, therefore, not exceeding 
five years, there will have been added to 
the means of religious instruction in this 
single parish of Whalley, 27 clergymen, 14 
churches, and 36 schools.” 


MIDDLESEX. 


Appressrs To HER Magsssty. — The 
Queen beld a court on Tuesday, 25th Feb., 
at Buckingham Palace, for the reception of 
addresses on the throne. Athalf-past one 
o'clock, a deputation from the London 
clergy arrived at the palace, and were con- 
ducted to the green drawing-room. The 
deputations were ushered to the presence 
of her Majesty in the throne-room, when 
the Bishop of London read an address of 
congratulation to the Queen on the auspi- 
cious occasion of her majesty’s marnage, 
to which her Majesty returned a most gra- 
cious answer. ; 

Ciercy-Orrenan Corroration.—The 
annual general meeting of the members of 
this corporation was held on the 25th of 
February, at the Freemasons’ Tavern, Lon- 
don; it was numerously and most respect- 
ably attended. The Bishop of London 
having been called to the chair, Dr. Shep- 
pard, in submitting to the meeting the ac- 
counts for the past year, proceeded to say, 
that the institution had abundant reason 
to congratulate itself on the progress it 
had made in carrying out the objects for 
which it was contemplated—namely, the 
maintenance and education of the poor 
orphan children of clergymen, and the ap- 
prenticing them to respectable trades and 
callings when they should become of age. 
Seventeen girls had received gratuities 
varying from 10/1. to 401. each; nine of 
them had left the asylum to be placed as 
teachers at various schools, an appoint- 
ment which the moral and intellectual 
training they had been subjected to ren- 
dered them, in most instances at least, well 
qualified to fill. Of the boys, eleven had 
in hke manner been provided for, and every 
attention given to them that could assist 
them on in life. Nor, whilstintbeasylum, 
were their comforts neglected. An addi- 
tional wing had been erected for the pur- 
pose of segregating such of the children as 
might be visited by sickness; by which 
arrangement all fear of any contagious dis- 
order spreading was obviated. The re- 
ceipts for the past year exhibited an in- 
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crease dver those of 1858 ; they amounted 
to a total of 6,428/., including, among other 
items, 1,355/., by subscriptions, 1,887/., by 
donations and legacies, 2,676l., by divi- 
dends on funded property, &c. The ex- 

enditure was 125/. 6s. within the receipts, 
including 1,812. for the maintenance of 
the boys, and 1,732/. for the girls; 1,365/. 
had been invested in the purchase of three 
per cent. consols, and 45/. in the three per 
cent. reduced. On the motion of Lord 
Kenyon, the report of the accounts was 
unanimously adopted. The election of 
officers for the ensuing year was then pro- 
ceeded with, when the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury was elected president, the Bishop 
of London and Lord Kenyon, vice-presi- 
dents; Dr. Sheppard, treasurer ; and Mr. 
R. C. Coxe, secretary. The claims of 
twelve boys and six girls to be admitted 
into the asylum having been severally de- 
termined on, a vote of thanks was passed 
to the Chairman, and the meeting sepa- 
rated.— Morning Herald. 

The council of King’s College have ap- 
pointed Mr. Arnott consulting surgeon, 
and Dr. Watson consulting physician, to 
their new hospital.— Times. 

The general collection for the Incorpo- 
rated Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts, under the autho- 
rity of the Queen’s letter of last year, 
amounted to 40,000L, a large portion of 
which, it is understood, will be applied to 
the provinces of British America. 

The consecration of the newly-appointed 
Bishop of Sodor and Man, by his Grace 
the Archbishop of York, took place at the 
Royal Chapel, Whitehall, on Sunday, the 
ist of March. 

Conrinmation.—The Bishop of London 
has appointed Thursday, the 7th of May, 
for a confirmation at All Souls Church, 
Marylebone. 

Lonvon University CorteGe.—On the 
26th of February, the annual general meet- 
ing of the proprietors of the London Uni- 
versity College took place at the theatre 
of the institution, Sir George Grey, M.P., 
in the chair. It appeared that the univer- 
sity had, during the last session, conferred 
the degree of B.A. on seventeen candi- 
dates, that of M.B. on nine, that of M.D. 
on two, and that of B.L. on three candi- 
dates ; together with two university scho- 
larships and one gold medal. The total 
number of pupils in the college classes and 
school amounted to 1,005—viz., studying 
in the faculty of arts, 152; in the faculty 
of medicine, 494; the junior schools, 364; 
the fees resulting from which were 14,162I. 
The number of new pupils entered to the 
practice of the hospital was 152, and the 
fees paid, 3.5121. ‘The financial statement 
shewed a surplus of 804d. in the ordinary 
income over the expenditure, but such ba- 
lance had been absorbed in making im- 
provements in the building and adding 
furniture and apparatus. The university 


had received two legacies, one of 1,000/., 
duty free, by the late George Henry Long- 
ridge, of Gateshead and Brighton; and the 
other, a bequest of 10,000 East India 
stock, worth now about 25,000/. sterling, 
payable after the decease of bis widow, b 
the late Mr. Peter Bacon, of the Stoc 
Exchange, Officers were appointed for 
the ensuing year, and the meeting broke 
up.— Morning Herald. 

The Attorney-General, with another 
eminent counsel, have decided that clergy- 
men are justified in refusing to marry 
parties producing a superintendent regis- 
trar’s certificate, they not being parish- 
ioners, = resident within the same 
union in which the parish is situated ; such 
parties can claim to be married only in the 
parish in which one or both reside. 

Lonpon Diocesan Boarp or Epvucas 
TIon.—At a meeting of the members, held 
on the 18th of March, it was stated that 
five of her Majesty's judges have con- 
sented to act as inspectors of the schools 
in union with the board, upon the appoint- 
ment of the Bishop of London, and in com- 
= with the clergymen nominated by his 
ordship as their coadjutors, they devoted 
no inconsiderable portion of their brief 
leisure at Christmas to this interesting 
and important work. It is unnecessary to 
add that the judges could only undertake 
such a task as a provisional and tempora 
arrangement, until some permanent an 
effectual system of inspection can be esta- 
blished. ‘The board has already collected 
a valuable mass of information on the sub- 
ject of education in the diocese, and is 
steadily proceeding in its labours, although 
it is matter of regret that the prosecution 
of some of its designs is impeded by the 
want of sufficient funds to carry them into 
full effect. 

The election of poor clergymen, with 
good characters and large families, to par- 
take of Dr. Taylor, Mr. Myddelton, and 
Mrs. Ann Cam’s benefactions, isannounced 
to take place in May next. Blank peti- 
tions may be bad at the Corporation House, 
Bloomsbury Place, London. 


OXFORDSHIRE, 


Oxrorp Diocesan Boarnp oF Epvuca- 
tron.—The annual public meeting of the 
subscribers and friends to this institution 
was lately held in the Town Hall. The 
bishop took the chair as president of the 
board. In spite of the session of parlia- 
ment, and a county meeting which unfor- 
tunately took place at Reading on the 
same day, there was a good attendance 
from all parts of the diocese, so as to fill 
the main part of the room. Among those 

resent we were able to recognise the fol- 
lowlan:— Tie Lord Bishop; the Earl of 
Abingdon; W. H. Ashburst, Esq. ; Colo- 
nel Dawkins; Major Weyland; J. W. 
Henley, Esq. ; J. Loveday,; . C. Saw- 
yer, Esq.; C. Peers, Esq. ; Archdeacon of 
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Oxford; Archdeacon of Berks; Rev, Drs. 
Barnes, Bull, Jelf, and Pusey, Canons of 
Christ Church ; the Vice-Chancellor , the 
Wardens of All Souls’, Merton, and Wad- 
ham; Presidents of St. John's and Corpus 
Christi; Rector of Exeter; Principals of 
New Inn Hall and Magdalen Hall; Rev. 
Dr. Ashhurst; J. Parsons, Esq.; the Se- 
nior Proctor ; Thomas Robinson, Esq. ; H. 
Hannan, Esq.; F. Morrell, Esq.; Revs. 
C. Keene, T. L. Cooke, C. Barter, V. Tho- 
mas, J. KR. Rushton, S. W. Yates, G. 
Hulme, F. Trench, IT’. Lewes, J. Baker, 
H. D. Roundell, C. W. Kerby, J. Langley, 
E. B. Were, F. Robinson, A. Gouldrey, 
C.J. Clutterbuck, C. A. Heurtley, G. L. 
Parsons, W. C. Risley, J. Blomfield, C. 
Dayman, N. Dodson, and J. Arrowsmith. 
After prayers were said, the bishop 
opened the proceedings of the day by re- 
ferring to the great satisfaction with which 
he had witnessed the formation of the 
board twelve months since, and to the 
anxiety with which he had watched its 
progress since. From the first he had 
formed high expectations of its utility; 
but he confessed that the state of things 
which the report would unfold had far ex- 
ceeded his most sanguine hopes. Other 
diocesan boards were before us, he ob- 
served, in the date oftheir institution, but 
he conceived that we had now far out- 
stepped them all in the extent of our ope- 
rations. His lordship then called upon 
the Rev. T. Chamberlain, the secretary, 
to read the report, of which we are only 
able to furnish a very brief outline, 
The report commenced by stating that 
there were three objects which had en- 
gaged the early attention of the board,—the 
establishment of a training school tor mas- 
ters, the bringing schools into union, and 
the prosecuting of statistical inquiries 
throughout the diocese. With regard to 
the first of these points, the report stated 
that a house had been engaged at Summer 
flown, and the school was now in opera- 
tion under the superintendence of the Rev. 
J. Thorp. The course of instruction pro- 
posed is of the most complete kind, com- 
bining, with the inculeation of sound reli- 
gious principle and strict discipline, what- 
éevercan be required to fit a man for the 
important office of instructing others. The 
education and lodging of the pupils are 
provided gratuitously. The charge for 
boardiug is 20 per annum; which sum 
will be reduced, in many cases, one-half or 
more by aid of exhibitions. As each pupil 
is judged fit to leave the school, it will be 
the object of the board to find him some 
suitable Situation, Besides these regular 
habits, the board propose to receive, for a 
short period, the master of any school in 
union, Whom it may be thought desirable 
to send up for imprevement, and occasion- 
ally either to defray part of the expenses 
s0 incurred, or to supply his place by one 
of their own more advanced pupils. It was 
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stated that the archidiaconal board of 
Bucks, which will hereafter be annexed to 
the diocese of Oxford, has engaged to con- 
tribute a third part of the establishment 
charges of the training school. 

Besides this school fortraining masters, 
the board propose commencing imme- 
diately, as well as their funds will allow, a 
similar institution for female teachers. 

With regard to receiving schools into 
union, the report stated that the board 
had already published the terms which 
had been adopted for this purpose, and 
which had been so framed that, while 
they did not interfere with the manage- 
ment of the several schools, secured those 
two most important objects—the teaching 
of the doctrine of the church, and the esta- 


blishment of a system of ecclesiastical in- 


struction. Of the utility of such a system 
the report spoke most confidently, and 


a in all the clergy and managers of 


schools to concur in aiding an ordinance 
So truly diocesan in its nature, and so well 
calculated to strengthen the cause of the 
church, by uniting its members and im- 
proving parochial education, The great 
majority of parochial schools were stated 


to be already in union with the board. Of 


commercial schools the statistical inquiries 
soon manifested that there was no great 
number of such a nature but that the board 
could receive them into union; nor of that 
number (except in the town of Windsor, 
where five have sought the connexion, 
through the Windsor and Eton Church 
Union Society) have any large proportion 
accepted the terms. In Oxtord, Mr. An- 
drews’s school was said to be in union, 
and to have passed one very satisfactory 
examination. The board had made grants 
for establishing commercial schools in bi- 
cester, Wallingford, Newbury, Witney, 
and Banbury; in the three former, the 
schools were said to be in active and suc- 
cessful operation, (the school at Bicester 
having received, during the first half year, 
no fewer than twenty-eight scholars.) At 
Banbury, steps were being taken for pro- 
iiting by the money voted; and at Witney 
the grant had been rendered unnecessary, 
by the grocers’ company undertaking to 
provide, in the endowed school, which is 
in their patronage, such an education as 
should suit the wants of the inbabitants. 

For the result of the statistical inquiries 
the subscribers were referred to a tabular 
statement that would be printed at the end 
of the report. ‘The number of schools 
throughout the diocese was said to be in- 
creasing very rapidly, though much still 
remained to be done. In order still more 
to stimulate this increase, the board had 
voted 500/. to aid in the establishment of 
parochial schools. 

The amount of donations received dur- 
ing the first year is 155¢/.; of annual sub- 
scriptions,760/.; besides which,the Warden 
and Fellows of Merton College had most 
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liberally offered to appropriate a benefac- 
tion of 401. per annum, which is at their 
disposal, to the education and maintenance 
of one or more scholars in the training 
school. The prospective income for the 
current year Was calculated at 920/., which 
it is proposed to apply as follows :— 

Training school for masters......... £500 

Ditto, for mistresses.................. 200 

Salary and expenses of inspector 100 

Balance to meet current expenses 120 

ff 220 

The board also appeal most urgently for 
such an increase of funds as will enable 
them to carry on the school for mistresses 
ina more efficient manner than it will be 
possible to do with 200/. a year; to give 
additional aid to parochial schools; and to 
establish fresh commercial schools in 
several parts of the diocese. In conclu- 
sior, the board desire to express their de- 
vout gratitude to the Great Giver of all 
good for the large measure of success with 
which they had been blessed; and for the 
future to commend themselves and the 
great cause in which they are engaged to 
the Divine Head of the church, beseech- 
ing him that the fruits of their endeavours 
may be made manifest in the spread of 
sound knowledge and Christian principles 
in the youth of the diocese, to the honour 
and praise of God’s holy name. 

On the 5th of March, a meeting of the 
subscribers to the Oxtord Memorial of 
Cranmer, Ridley, and Latimer, was holden 
in the council chamber, when it was re- 
solved that a monumental structure be 
erected at the northern extremity of St. 
Mary Magdalen church-yard, in connexion 
with the rebuilding and enlarging the 
northern aisle of the church, so as to be 
capable of containing about the same num- 
ber of persons as it was proposed to accom- 
modate in a separate building, and that 
aisle to be called ‘the Martyr's Aisle.” 


SOMERSETSHIRE, 

By the annual Report of the Church- 
Building Association for the diocese of 
Hath and Wells, we learn that it has ex- 
pended since its formation, in 1856, the 
sum of 39002 in the following grants :—For 
building seven new churches, 1855/7; for 
building five chapels-of-ease, 5501. ; for re- 
building five churches, 7452. ; for enlarging 
hve churches, 480/.; for repewing and new 
galleries, two churches, 3102. In addition 
tothe grants thus voted towards providing 
an increase of church room in the diocese 
to the extent of 9540 sittings, the sum of 
1856/. 1s. Gd. has been given towards pro- 
moting the usefulness of the Incorporated 
Society in London.— Bristol Journal. 


SUPFOLK,. 

A meeting of the clergy of the archdea. 
conry of Suffolk was held on Feb. 15, to 
petition parliament in support of the mo- 
tion to be made by Sir R. Inglis for church 


‘ 


extension. The Ven, Archdeacon Berners 
took the chair. After some discussion, a 
petition from the clergy of the archdeaconry, 
and also a petition to be forwarded to the 
clergymen of the different parishes, were 
adopted. Abridged trom the Bury Herald, 

Mr. Greene, of the firm of Messrs. Way- 
man and Greene, of this town, has been 
appointed deputy-registrar of the Bishop's 
commissary in the archdeaconry of Sud- 
bury, to act concurrently with Mr, Case, 
the deputy-registrar of the official.— /bid, 

On Tuesday, March Srd, the petition 
against the Ecclesiastical Duties and Re- 
venues’ Bill, signed by forty-four clergy- 
men of Bury St. Edmund's and its neigh- 
bourhood, was presented to the House of 
Commons by Earl Jermyn. — /bid. 

Nationa Socirry.—On Friday last, a 
district board for the promotion of educa- 
tion on the principles of the established 
church of England, was formed at Milden- 
hall, for that town and its vicinity. George 
Gataker, Esq., was appointed chairman of 
the board, and the Rev. J. H. Raven and 
the Rev. W. Wells, joint secretaries.— 
lbid. 

The Society for the Enlargement and 
Building of Churches, &c., have made a 
grant of 400). towards the new church in 
this town. Beyond this sum, amd the 
amount of subscriptions announced up to 
this time, a further sum of 6001 will be 
required, even on the supposition that the 
actual expenses should not exceed the es- 
timates. — /bid. 

SUSSEX. 

A new church is about to be built at the 
north-east part of the town of Worthing. 
Sir Charles Burrell has contributed to- 
wards its erection, and Mr. Goring has 
also placed his name on the list for 50l. 
The rector, Mr. Wood, has engaged to 
expend 504 in the undertaking ; and the 
Rev. Mr. Davison bas also offered a liberal 
contribution. ‘The whole amount required 
for this purpose is 40001, of which about 
15001. has already been guaranteed. The 
project has been but recently originated. 


WILTSHIRE, 

Marrnoroven Decanat Boarp or 
Epucation.—A public meeting was held 
at the Town Hlall, at Narlborough, on Tues- 
day, the 25th of Feb., for the purpose of 
forming a Decanal Board, in connexion 
with the Salisbury Diocesan Beard of Edu- 
cation, which has been so warmly and suc- 
cessfully patronized by the Lord Bishop of 
the diocese. 

There were present on this occasion— 
Thomas Merriman, Esq., in the chair; 
William Halcombe, Esq., Thomas Hal- 
combe, Esq., Henry Weedmun, Esq., John 
Gardner, k.sq., — Morant, Esq., John Hal- 
combe, Esq., Captain Johnson, Captain 
Price; the Revs. Henry Wilson, Geo. P. 
Buxton, J. Ward, rural deans; the Revs. 
Josiah Bateman, J, Edmeads, Sumner, 
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478 EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


Smith, M. H. Goodman, Fras. H. Bucker- 
field, Thos. Bullock, Thomas Meyler, D. 
Liewellyn, Thos. G. P. Attwood, C. H. 
Poore, W. Patteson, Phipps, Cleather, 
H. J. Wilson ; Messrs. Lucy, White, &c. 
The Chairman (Thomas Merriman, ) 
opened the business of the meeting by 
stating how entirely he was unprepared to 
execute the duties of the office conferred 
upon him, though sensible of the import- 
ance of the object proposed. He reada 
ragraph from the printed speech of the 
rd Bishop, to the effect that the most 
delicate consideration should be bad in mat- 
ters of education to existing interests, 60 
that schools already established, even if 
not exactly what might be wished, should 
not be unnecessarily interfered with ; and 
that it would be more advisable to look in 
the first instance rather to places where 
there was an undoubted want of schools, 
than to those in which there were schools, 
though not altogether satisfactory ones. In 
this principle he cordially agreed; for 
while he wished to promote everywhere a 
sound religious education in connexion 
with the church, he should be very un- 
willing to disturb or embarrass those who 
already in some measure occupied that 
ground. 

The Rev. E. J. Phipps, rector of Devi- 
zes, moved the first resolution ina very able 
and eloquent speech, giving the result of 
his experience and inquiries on the general 
subject, and urging strongly the necessity 
of instilling principles into the minds of the 
young which should be useful in every 
situation in after life, rather than crowding 
their memories with facts which they know 
not how to apply or turn to any practical 

urpose. He stated the result of the esta- 

lishment of a board similar to the one now 
en so me at Devizes, and alluded to the 
ormation of a middle school in that town, 
which was commencing under the happiest 
auspices. The formation of such sehethe 
must of course, he said, depend upon local 
circumstances; but there was no doubt 
that the education of the children of the 
middle classes in the principles of the es- 
tablished church, and ona plan combining 
both utility and solidity, had been but too 
much overlooked. He hoped that the result 
of the present meeting would be in every 
respect beneficial. 

The Rev. E. W. Hony, secretary to the 
Salisbury Diocesan Board, seconded the 
resolution in a most interesting speech, full 
of details, the result of personal experience. 
He cleared up many of the mistakes upon 
the subject, very prevalent, as to the dio- 
cesan system being one of interference ; 
whereas, on the contrary, it was intended 
to be one of mutual aid and co-operation. 
The object was to promote unity, and to 
bring the efforts of all true friends of the 
church to bear upon a given point. The 
society never interfered uncalled for, but 


they were always ready to aid by their ad- 
vice and by their funds, within certain re- 
gulations, where their aid was sought. 

Wm. Halcombe, Esq., moved the next 
resolution, highly approving of the designs 
of the diocesan boon to which he had al- 
ready subscribed, and which he should al- 
ways be ready to support. 

The motion was seconded by the Rey. 
Josiah Bateman, vicar of St. Mary’s, who 
said, that after the full and clear statement 
with which the meeting had been favoured 
by the two rev. gentlemenwho had moved 
the first resolution, little more was re- 
quired, and nothing could be added on his 
part. He felt greatly interested in the sub- 
ject, and was anxious to aid it in every 
way. Union in this case was strength ; and 


at was in vain to form useful and improved 


systems of education unless they were 
brought down to every country town and 
village throughout the kingdom, by means 
of local boards of this kind. The meeting, 
though not numerous, consisted of clergy- 
men and gentlemen of great influence, and 
if they were convinced by the able ad- 
dresses they had heard of the importance 
of the general design, and were ready each 
in their own sphere to co-operate, the in- 
tention of those who, under the sanction of 
the lord bishop, bad called the meeting to- 
gether was fully answered. 

The next resolution was moved by John 
Gardner, Esq., and seconded by the Rey. 
J. Patteson. 

We regret that we are unable to give 
more than a bare outline of a meeting 
which, we trust, in its consequences will 
be found bighly important. 

T. Merriman, Esq., having left the chair, 
the Rev. John Ward, rector of Great Bed- 
wyn, and rural dean, moved a vote of 
thanks to the chairman; which having 
been seconded by the Rev. G. P. Buxton, 
rural dean of Marlborough, and suitably 
acknowledged, the meeting broke up. 

We are glad to learn that the fe 
tions in the deanery of Marlborough were 
at once doubled.— Devizes Gazette. 

Satispury anp Witton District Boarp 
or Epvucation.—A meeting of the board 
was lately held at St. Thomas's School- 
room, and was attended by the Rev. Arch- 
deacon Macdonald, George Eyre, and Am- 
brose Hussey, Esqrs.,and the Rev. Messrs. 
Montgomery, Grove, Hony, Pigott, Capel, 
Glennie, Taylor, and Newton Smart, secre- 
tary. All applications from parishes com- 

rised within the limits of the district 

oard for aid in building school-rooms, 
and recommendations of candidates to be 
instructed as masters of the first or second 
class, are to be sent to the district secre- 
tary, to be submitted to the district board 
previously to their being forwarded to the 
diocesan board of education. — Salisbury 
Herald. 
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NEW BOOKS. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


Stories from the Rectory, by the Author of 
“Home Happiness.” 18mo. 38. cloth. 

Travels in Koordistan, Mesopotamia, &c., by 
J.B. Fraser. 2vols. 8vo. 28s. cloth. 

Young Woman's Own Book, by Mrs. Copley. 
8vo. 12s. cloth. 

Practical Comments on the New Testament, 
Vol. Il. 8vo. 128. cloth. 

Davy’s Works, Vol. V. ‘* Bakerian Lectures.” 
8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 

Stricklancd’s Queens of England, Vol. II, crown 
8vo. 8s. 6d. cloth. 

Tooke’s History of Prices for 1838-9. 8vo. 12s. 
cloth. 

Davies’s Key to Hutton’s Mathematics. 8vo. 
24s. boards. 

Forby’s East Anglian Glossary. 2 vols. post 
8vo. 12s. boards. 

Canadian Naturalist, by P. H. Gosse. post 8vo. 
12s. cloth. 

Halloway’s Dictionary of Provincialisms. 8vo. 
12s. 6d. boards. 

Danicll’s Chancery Practice. 2 vols. 8vo. 3/. 10s. 
boards. 

Manning’s Case of the Serjeants-at-Law. 8vo. 
16s. boards. 

The Clergyman’s Parish Book, by the Rev. 
C.W. Taylor. 4to. 6s. hf-bd. 

Goodwin’s Redemption -Redeemed. 8vo. 12s. 
cloth. 

Matthew Henry on the Proverbs. 8vo. 4s. 
cloth. 

Preston's Lectures on Jonah. crown 8vo. 3s. 
cloth. 

Cochrane’s Scottish Divines, ‘‘ Binning’s Works, 
Vol. 11.” 12mo. 5s. cloth. 

A Literal Translation of Cicero de Senectute, 
with Notes. l2mo. 38. sewed. 

Rome, its Wonders, and its Worship. 1i8mo. 
2s. 6d. cloth. 

Osborne’s London and Birmingham Railway, 
with Thirty Engravings. 18mo, 5s. cloth. 
Literature of Ancient Greece. Vol. I. ‘ Poetry,”’ 
Library of Useful Knowledge. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

cloth. 

Mill's British India, by H. H. Wilson, Vol. Il. 
VO. 148. cloth. 

Clarendon’s Rebellion, Fifty-six Portraits. 2 vols. 
imp. 8vo. 2/7. 10s. cloth. 

Chronological Tables of Modern History. folio. 
i2s. sewed. 


Memoirs of a Pris ner of State. 2 vols. crown 
8vo. 2s. cloth. 

The African Slave Trade, and its Remedy. By 
T. F. Buxton. 8vo. 58. cloth. 

Polack’s Manners and Customs of the New Zea- 
landers. 2 vols. post 8vo. 16s. cloth. 

Church of the Fathers. By the Rev, J. H. New- 
man. fe. 7s. bds. 

Sermons, By the Rev. S. Hopkins. fe. 4s. 
cloth. 

The Angelicon, Sonnets on Divine Attributes. 
By the Rev. D. H. Rider. l6mo. 3s. 6d. ce}, 

oe of Algebra. royal 12mo. 6s.6d. 
cloth. 

Cooley’sGeometrical Propositions Demonstrated. 
With Diagrams. crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 

The Religious Wars of France. By J. Duncan. 
fe. 6s. cloth. 

Memoirs of the the Princess Daschkaw. By Her- 
self. 2 vols. Svo. plates. 328. cloth. 

Forbes’s Eleven Years in Ceylon. 2 vols. 8vo, 
28s. cloth. 

Middleton’s Life and Letters of Cicero. royal 
8vo, 24s. cloth. 

Middleton’s Life of Cicero. royal 8vo. 9s. cl. 

Cattermole’s Cartoons. demy 8vo. 78. cloth. 
royal 8vo. 12s. half bound. 

Shaw’s Memorials of South Africa. crown 8vo. 
78. cloth. 

Rose’s New Biographical Dictionary, Vol. I. 
8vo. 18s. cloth. 

Humble’s Dictionary of Geology, Mineralogy, 
&ec. 8vo. 10s.6d. cloth. 

Sketches in Divinity. By the Rev. J. Grant. 
8vo. 12s. cloth. 

English in China. By W.C. Young. fe. 8vo. 
3s. 6d. cloth. 

Roman Misquotation. By the Rev. R. T. P. 
Pope. Svo. 9s. 6d. cloth. 

Year Book of Facts, 1840. fe. 58. cloth. 

Reddie on the Science of Law. 8vo. 7s. cl. 

Clark's Plain Sermons to a Country Congrega- 
tion. 12mo. 6s. cloth. 

Head's Sermons. 8vo. 108. 6d. cloth, 

Hunter’s Sacred Biography. 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl. 

Biblical Topography. By Samuel Ransom. 
royal ismo,. 6s. cloth. 

Calman’s Errors of Modern Judaism, contrasted 
with the Word of God. fe. 2s. cl. 

Family Library, Vol. LXXII. “ Richard the 
First.”’ fe. 58. cloth. 





NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, — 





Tue Editor has received the following note :— 


Sir,—Mr.Cumming in his last letter asks, ‘* Has not one of the present ornaments 
of the English episcopal bench attended divine service and taken the Lord's Supper 
in a Scottish parish church?” Is Mr. Cumming so much in want of arguments for 
his cause that he is obliged to strengthen it by insinuations of this kind? Allow 
me to suggest that such vague statements should not be admitted into the Magazine 
unless the writer has the means of en’ them. 


‘ours faithfully, Cc. D. 


The Editor would quite agree with “ C.D.” if he had said “‘ sent” instead of *‘ ad- 
mitted ;” but when such things are sent under certain circumstances, one cannot 
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4x0 NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTs—continued. 


well help admitting them. It is due to Mr, Cumming’s character to presume that he 
can substantiate what be insinuates; but, at all events, he alleges it in support of 
his case, and might think himself unfairly treated if it were suppressed. If he has 
sufficient grounds for believing the fact, and imagines that it may form a ground of 
argument, there is no reason why he should not state it. It must have been a public 
act, and can hardly be supposed not to have been meant for a public expression of 
opinion ; and if any one of our prelates has thought it right to do the thing, it is 
most improbable, and would be most unreasonable, that he should be displeased at 
the mention of it. The Editor means no offence by speaking hypothetically; but 
having never heard of the matter except from Mr. Cumming’s letter, and finding 
others in the same predicament, while some are making what be believes to be an 
erroneous application, he will be much obliged by Mr. Cumming’s more explicitly 
stating the circumstances to which he alludes. 


—_—- 


Received “ Mr. Johnson,” “ Mr. Lefroy,” “ Mr. Pelham Maitland,” ** Mr, Wac. 
kerbarth,” “ Catholicus Presbyter,” “ 13:wtms,? *W.,” “ f.F.," “U.S.” 9 2.." 
HM...” “F.R.C.0." “BLN.D.,” *W.a.W.,” “A Young Maa,” “T.G.8,.” 
“W.G.,” and “G.I.” 

‘Ihe Editor is extremely sorry that some letters which he wished to have inserted 
in this Number are necessarily deferred, and that with regard to some other com. 
munications, want of room bas prevented bis making so much use of them as he 
wished, 

The feeling which led the Editor to suppress an inquiry by “ A Parish Priest,” 
was, that the matter was beyond all doubt, and that the public discussion of it was 
not desirable. He will be happy to explain this in a private letter if it is wished. 
If his correspondent prefers remaining unknown, be can furnish the Editor with any 
name which be may think proper, and a few days afterwards apply for a letter at 
Messrs. Rivingtons, 3, Waterloo Place. 

With reference to some passages in a paper on ‘the Ecclesiastical Condition of 
the English Abroad,” which appeared in the Number for February, the Editor has 
been requested to state that the writer appears to have been misinformed respecting 
Bishop Luscombe, as that prelate, during his residence of fifteen vears in France, 
visiting and administering confirmation, throughout Holland, Belgium, and many 
parts of France, has borne the whole expense, without pecuniary assistance from 
any one congregation, or from any other quarter; and that he has neither wished 
nor expected it. The Editor is very bappy to state this, not only because he is 
sure that his correspondent, as well as himself, would desire to avoid anything like 
mis-statement, but because it is quite due to Bisbop Luscombe that such a fact 
should be known, No one could have blamed or wondered if a prelate, with no 
official revenue whatever, had permitted those who derived the benefit, and bad 

ample means, to defray such expenses. 

It has also been stated to the Editor that the “ Saturday Magazine” (alluded to in 
the Number for March, p. 286) is not now in the hands of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, which no further sanctions it than by placing it on its Supple- 
mental Catalogue, as a work of generally good tendency. 

‘A Candidate for Holy Orders” inquires on what authority Dr. James in his 
work on the Collects (Sunday before Easter, p. 118 of the S.P.C.K. edition) says: 
—** True it is that our church does not require a literal fast during the forty days of 
Lent, or even during all the days of Passion week. She confines the outward fast 
to Ash. Wednesday and Good Friday—the first and last of the forty days, when ber 
sons forbear to partake of their accustomed food,” &c. ; 

A correspondent is thanked for ‘‘a Card,” for which the Editor hopes to find 
room ; another for a‘ Memorial ;” and a third for “ Wesleyan Matters.” 

The Editor is much obliged to ‘ An Essex Rector ;” but if he could see all the 
letters received on the subject of his note, and of a similar kind on similar subjects, 
he would probably acquiesce in the propriety of printing some of them. 

Will the correspondent from whom the Editor received the tract relating to the 
Wesleyans, which was noticed in the Number for September, favour him with an- 


other copy; and state whether be would have any objection to its being reprinted, 
for distribution in another part of the country ? 


